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I. 


[THE reader is asked to note and remember that what follows 
is the first part only of Prince 'Troubetzkoy’s argument. The 


MS arrived from Moscow too late to be translated and 
included entire in the present issue, most of which had gone 
to press. 

In the second part, to appear in the next issue of the 
Hrssert JourNaL, Prince 'Troubetzkoy’s philosophy restores 
the meaning of life, which a critical analysis has so completely 
undermined in the part here given. In order that the reader 
may not be left with a purely negative result, but have a clue 
to the positive construction which is to follow, it has been 
deemed advisable to print the first passage of the second part 
at the end of the present article. 

Writing of the positive sequel, to be given in the April 
number, Prince Troubetzkoy makes the following remarks in 
aletter to the editor: “ You will find in it an exposition of 
the fundamental principles of my whole conception, philosophic 
and religious, of the. meaning of life, which conception is an 
apology for Christianity against the doubts of an irreligious 
consciousness... . At the moment it is irreligion which 
seems to triumph in Russia. But I should be sorry if the 
English reader were to rest under the gloomy impression of 
so deceitful an appearance. ‘The momentary triumph of mili- 
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tant atheism in our political and social life is only one of those 
temptations or trials which seem to deepen and reinforce the 
religious spirit. I doubt not that the future of my country 
belongs to religion.” —Ep1rTor. | 


Pain and suffering, whence come the vanity of life, are the 
true point of departure for every inquiry into the meaning of 
life. The meaning we seek in life is not revealed in the 
immediate facts of our daily experience, all of which seem a 
witness to the contrary—to nonsense, to no meaning. And 
every impartial solution of our problem must reckon with 
this testimony. We must begin by examining these facts of 
experience, which seem to render futile every attempt to find 
in life any reasonable significance whatsoever. 

Since men began to reflect upon life they have always 
represented the life which has no meaning as a vicious circle. 
"Tis an effort which never reaches its end, returning to the point 
of departure and going round incessantly. Both in pagan and 
Christian thought the idea of life as nonsense finds frequent 
and eloquent expression in the imagery of hell. Ixion the 
king, turning his fiery wheel through all eternity, the sieve 
of the Danaids, the torment of Tantalus, the punishment of 
Sisyphus, the endless repetition of the same task—this, with 
the Greeks, was the image of an absolutely meaningless life. 
In Christian thought analogous images abound. Swedenborg, 
for instance. had a vision of the. torments of Calvin condemned 
to write his work on predestination through the eons of 
eternity. No sooner has he written a page than it falls over 
a precipice, and Calvin has to begin again. The whole life 
of hell is nothing but eternal repetition, an effort without a 
purpose and without an end. In other words, it is the life of 
vanishing ghosts, destruction itself being a mere illusion, 
moving ever in a vicious circle. It is the worm that dieth 
not and the fire that is not quenched —two forces which 
destroy for ever, but without ever completing the process of 
destruction. A serpent biting its tail is the accurate symbol 
of this meaningless rotation. 

To say that this endless process of going round is nothing 
but a product of the imagination would be untrue. Hell is 
easily found, lightly hidden under the thin surface of the 
life that goes on under our eyes. A penetrating eye may 
see it beneath the phenomena of the daily round. That is 
why we find at the base of all pessimism, religious and philo- 
sophic, this same intuition of a vicious circle, which summarises 
for the pessimist the whole evolution of the world. Alike 
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among the pessimistic religions of India, the teachings of 
Heraclitus and Plato concerning the endlessly repeated move- 
ment of a false reality, the ideas of Schopenhauer or Nietzsche 
concerning the eternal cycles (der ewige Wiederkehr), we 
encounter the same theme over and over again: the entire 
secular process is nothing but infinite rotation, everlasting 
repetition, the same thing produced and reproduced—an effort 
which is powerless to create anything new under the sun. 
In The Brothers Karamasoff of Dostoievsky there is an 
admirable expression of this thought. The devil is speaking. 
“You are always thinking of the earth as it exists to-day,” 
says the devil to Jean Karamasoff. ‘Well, the earth exactly 
as it now is has been repeated millions of times in the past ; 
each time it perished, disintegrated, turned into dust and de- 
composed: after that a fresh nebula was formed, then a comet, 
a new solar system, a new earth. The whole of this evolution 
has been repeated times without end, and always precisely in 
the same manner down to the minutest details. One is bored 
to death to think of it.” 

In this world-picture, as Dostoievsky conceives it, it is 
no longer hell but the whole universe which is represented as 
a Sisyphean labour doomed never to end. 

Even when we are thinking only of dead matter this 
endless return of things upon themselves produces an impres- 
sion of ennui. Age after age the tides of the Abyss flow back 
and forth; evolution revolves in its senseless cycles; the 
stars form and dissolve and form again; and last of all there is 
the heavy earth spinning like a top on its axis—could aught 
be more wearisome? But when we detach our thought from 
the material aspect and raise our eyes to the living world, it is 
no longer mere boredom that we experience—it is a far more 
dolorous feeling ; for now we are obsessed with the poignant 
thought of a total failure—a measureless effort which never 
succeeds and goes on repeating itself in vain. Nor is it merely 
the absence of purpose we see. We see a purpose, but a 
purpose that comes to nought. We thought life had a mean- 
ing; and, lo! it has none—the idea of meaning is itself an 
illusion. In the life of all animated beings everything tends 
to some kind of goal; all seems conformed to an end. Well, 
when we see that the tendency comes to nothing, and that life 
too, life in its entirety, always repeats the same vicious circle, 
spinning on its axis like any stupid top—then it is that we are 
overcome with a loathing for life. The repetition in the higher 
scale of existence of the senseless process that prevails in the 
lower—there is suffering in the thought of it. 
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In the height of summer have we not all seen forests and 
gardens in which every tree was stripped bare of its foliage? 
It is the deadly work of caterpillars. In the spring they issue 
from their eggs, which were laid in autumn, creep along the 
branches and devour the leaves. Having done their work of 
destruction, they turn into cocoons, from which in course of 
time white butterflies come forth. These creatures, dancing 
in the air, have one moment of joy—a moment of love. 
Immediately afterwards they die in the pain of bringing forth 
their progeny, using their dead bodies, like clothes, to cover 
their eggs, which they deposit in the earth. Next spring we 
see the caterpillars again, and they repeat their programme of 
climbing, devouring, taking wings, loving, dying. Cocoons, 
butterflies, caterpillars ; cocoons, butterflies, caterpillars ; and 
so on for ever and ever, world without end. Such in briefest 
shorthand is the form in which, one way or another, all the 
life upon this earth goes round and round. In Russia we 
have a prayer for the dead which provides the exact formula 
of this incessant passage of life unto death: “Thou camest 
from the dust, and thither thou shalt return.” It is death, 
the inexorable doom of life, that confines it within the vicious 
circle, that compels us to undergo this eternal revolution, fast 
bound in an existence where coming to be and ceasing to be 
follow on each other’s heels for ever and a day. Every life 
struggles to rise above the earth like the butterfly, only to fall 
back, without hope of respite, and be blended with the dust. 
The wings that bear it upwards are a cheat of the imagination, 
doomed to disappear as swiftly as they came. 

This perpetual interchange of dying generations, this idiotic 
succession of births and deaths—is it “fe in the true sense of 
the word? What brings the utter vanity of it into plainest 
relief is the appearance it bears of being designed for an end. 
For the end to which all living beings are conformed is the very 
end they never attain—the conservation of their life. No lite 
can be conserved ; for all that live inevitably die. In the first 
place, each individual dies ; while, as to the life of the species 
which survives it, what is this but the accumulation of the 
individual deaths? That is not life; it is a cheat which apes the 
airs of life. Add to this that even the cheat can only sustain 
itself by perpetual struggle for existence. The essential con- 
dition for the conservation of any life is the destruction of 
many other lives. That the caterpillars may live, the garden 
must die. The vicious circle of each single life is only kept 
going at the cost of the neighbouring circle, for all are 
mutually exclusive. What is most vicious in this “bad 
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infinite” is precisely the inexorable necessity which all living 
beings are under of devouring one another, without any hope 
that hunger will ever be satisfied. “Tis the same sun which 
gives heat and light to all creatures; in one way or another 
every form of life reproduces the solar cycle, keeps pace with the 
periodic return of death in winter and rebirth in spring. But, 
warmed by the heat of its rays, they revive only in order that 
their bloody strife may be renewed, each making war with the 
rest to win “the best place in the sun”; and in doing so they 
keep up the “bad infinite,” continually propagating violence 
and death. 

As we watch the animal kingdom rising step by step to 
higher orders of being, this impression of the vanity of existence, 
which affronts our intelligence, becomes more and more painful 
to contemplate. When at the last step of the ladder we come 
to man, the pain of watching an animal world in perpetual 
torment deepens to the point of becoming intolerable ; for it 
blends with the sense an outraged dignity. ‘Then it is that we 
feel ourselves on the brink of despair, for we are watching the 
ruin of the noblest thing in the world. Wearied by the 
spectacle of nonsensical futility which animal life presents, 
the eye seeks a point of rest; and it is to man, crown of 
the creation, that we fondly look for the full enjoyment 
and the realisation of our dream. Behold him, then, deliber- 
ately reproducing in his own existence all the atrocious 
villainies of every lower order of life—repeating the vegetation 
of the plant and all that is most repulsive in the world of 
brutes ; crawling on the earth and abasing himself in its dust ; 
outdoing the beasts of prey in cruelty; and finally becoming 
the incarnate denial of all that is sacred in the world. ‘Then, 
to end all, he dies! 

W hat we now experience is no longer the mere absence of 
rational meaning, no longer the disappointment of failing to 
reach the goal; it is something far more excruciating. We 
see our whole life laid bare to derision ; we see the meaning of 
life, for which we were in search, transformed into an object of 
mockery. Not a meaning but a caricature of all meaning is 
what confronts us, both in the life of the individual man 
and in the life of the race. This it is which fills the soul 
with horror. 

Again and again as we look round on human life we are 
confronted with the nonsense of the universal spinning-top. 
There is a profound remark in Dostoievsky’s Souvenirs d'une 
maison morte. 'The author asserts that the interminable and 
senseless repetition of a never-varying task is a cruel mockery 
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of human worth. For example, nothing would inflict a deeper 
hurt on a man than to make him carry, without respite and 
for no purpose, a heap of sand from one place to another. 
Now, what makes human life so atrociously cruel is that its 
general features recall this kind of occupation in all its futility 
and harmfulness. What is the life of a factory hand? It is 
devoted to the endless repetition of a single movement which 
follows and copies the uniform movement of steam-driven 
machinery. What fills the life of a minor employé in the 
Post Office? It is the interminable reproduction of the same 
gesture—signing the receipts for registered letters. Add to 
these examples that of a lift-attendant in a big hotel: his life 
consists in going up and down perpetually between one floor 
and another. Place these examples together and you will have 
the impression of an unutterable sadness ; you will see that the 
general existence of man has a humiliating likeness to the 
rotation of a squirrel in a wheel-cage. Some sort of circular 
movement there is which every human life reproduces in 
periodic returns. The life of the farmer, who sows and reaps 
in order that he may go on sowing and reaping, follows in the 
wake of the solar cycle. In the life of the factory hand the 
“vicious circle” is determined by the revolutions of a wheel. 
The life of a State employé revolves in like manner with the 
enormous administrative mechanism in which it plays the part 
of acog. Helpless in the general top-spinning, man himself 
spins along with it, turning ‘and turning he knows not why or 
wherefore. The difference between the man and the squirrel 
is merely this—man’s intelligence, which reveals his humiliation 
to himself, and his /eart, which suffers the agony of it. 

Watch attentively the life of the human being who is before 
you. Mark the joy of the girl in the Post Office when you 
address her by her name; or of the lift-boy when you speak of 
his family or of his village. See the avidity with which he 
devours his penny-dreadful, or any line of print he can lay 
his hands on, if he has a moment for reading between the 
endless up-and-down of his machine. It is enough to reveal 
the sadness of life in all its depth! ‘These two beings we are 
speaking of would be human individuals, would have a personal 
life of their own. Instead of that they are numbers, units in 
a mass. The one has become a machine that writes; the 
other, the companion of a machine that goes up and down. 
His human heart is in revolt against his slavery; he seeks to 
break his fetters by reading his penny-dreadful. And _ this 
reveals to him another life which perhaps in its turn is no less 
illusory and meaningless than his own. 
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I shall be told that all these wearisome occupations, which 
slay personality and put the mark of vanity on human life, 
have nothing to do with the essential content of existence. 
This, surely, it will be said, is not life in the true sense of the 
term, but merely the effort men make to procure the means 
of living. Well, to that I have an answer. In the first place, 
the preoccupation of men with the means of living absorbs their 
energies to such a degree that the majority of them have no 
time to think of what they are living for. And then, I would 
ask, of what nature is the “end” which compels us to undergo 
this endless search for the means of attaining it? Tis the 
bare necessity of eating and drinking, of winning our daily 
bread and that of our children—that and always that! We 
must keep up this hollow life which is for ever dying; we 
must battle with death, and that without the least hope of 
winning a definite victory, since, sooner or later, death will 
undo whatever we havedone! Ever the same vicious circle— 
the biological law of waste and repair! This it is that moves 
the wheels of human life. This is the “end” for which the 
mighty engine goes spinning round. And in the midst 
thereof is Man, the discrowned monarch of the world; Man 
himself with his aspirations, dreams and desires. 

It is the slavery of our spirit that here affronts us; it is the 
dependence of our will, thought, and feeling, held in bondage 
by the inexorable necessity of a biological law. When life is 
thus made intolerable to us we seek distractions; for it is our 
shame and humiliation that we must needs forget. And for 
that end the enchantments of poetry, of painting and music, 
are at our disposal, and all the wisdom of philosophy to boot. 
But do we find in these things the magic word we need—the 
berating word that will break the fetters of the soul ? 

Alas! alas! this beauty and wisdom are, nearly always, as 
powerless to win us liberty of spirit as is the penny-dreadful of 
the lift-boy. ‘This art which turns the vanity of life to poetry, 
or which lacks the force to rise above it, is but a new repro- 
duction of life’s everlasting illusion. It is; once more, the 
beauty of the wings which for a few moments turn the loath- 
some grub into a charming butterfly. It is the same with that 
kind of philosophy, the most widely current in every age, for 
which the vanity of life is an idol. Here also what we find is 
not the elevation of the spirit above the realm of its bondage, 
but a long series of monuments to our servitude. 

Any day we may observe some specimen, or rather some 
caricature, of the fallen spirit of man. 


Who of us has not experienced a feeling of revolt, nay, of 
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deep suffering, on hearing an orchestra playing in a restaurant ? 
This music, which comes to us impregnated with the odour of 
roast meat—is it not a manifestation of platitude and banality 
pushed to their last extremes? The musicians with their 
white cravats, performing the melodies of the café-chantant— 
do they not inspire us with more pity than the clowns of the 
circus? It is not difficult to grasp the cause. The music, 
turned into a concomitant of digestion, is one of the liveliest 
expressions we could have of the slavery of our souls. ‘To eat 
and to drink—that is the essential thing in this world. The 
heavenly music is but a piquant sauce which gives a relish to 
the process of assimilating our food. Such is the sad moral of 
the scene. If biological law is everything in life, if there is 
nothing that can rise above its level—then to that level must 
music and art at last come down. No more fitting place, then, 
than a restaurant could be found wherein music and art may 
fulfil their mission! And is there not a philosophy whose 
work in like manner is to play a subdued accompaniment to 
human appetite? Its mission is absolutely the same as that 
of the Roumanian Band performing airs while we are eating 
our lunch. 

Add if you will that this banquet of flesh-eating revellers 
expresses the triumph of man in the struggle for existence. 
To render it possible, blood must have flowed in streams ; for 
in the vicious circle of the biological world no life can be 
conserved save at the cost of other lives; the victory of the 
one betokens the death of the other. ‘Woe to the 
vanquished!” is the true biological principle. But in the 
world-wide war of “all against all” it is not only the lower 
orders of life that fall victims to the higher: it involves the 
destruction of innumerable human lives as well. In the 
life-structure of nations, as in that of the beasts of prey, 
everything is adapted to meet the needs of the same bloody 
strife, so that the law of combat for life holds sway over the 
human race just as it does over the lower ranks of the 
animal world. ‘This subordination of our collective life to 
the law of the brute nature, this conversion of naked _ bio- 
logism into the principle of international relations, is, of all 
the manifestations in which the slavery of the human spirit 
betrays itself, by far the most arresting. 

Here we behold a deeply tragic collision between the 
thirst that is in man, and is essential to his nature, for a 
meaning in life, and the power of nonsense which reigns in 
the universe. This thirst is closely bound up with the 
faith that man is the appointed instrument of the meaning 
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sought: whence arises our belief in his absolute worth. 
His worth is an illusion if human life is incapable of 
becoming the organ of a universal meaning. 

And is not this incapacity our precise condition? Does 
not the collective life of mankind—the life of the State— 
seem incompatible with the absolute worth of the individual ? 
Does it not render the notion chimerical? Consider. On 
one side we hear the potent call to love our neighbour; on 
the other the call to a pitiless conflict—for are not the 
peoples, one and all, armed to the teeth to exterminate 
each other? We see man struggling to break the vicious 
circle of battle for life, the sublime effort of his love taking 
wings that it may rise from the dust of the earth; and 
immediately we are met by a new illustration of the power- 
lessness of the effort. It is the State which now seizes 
him in its grasp; it is the State which, in periodic return, 
flings him back to the principle from which he strove to 
escape, and cries in his ears, “ All that thou hast and art és 


for war!” 


The whole life of man is passed in the State; there is 
no spot on earth where one can escape from its power. To 
provide for its own defence the State has need of all the 
forces of man; hence its claim to commandeer the whole 
man—all his aspirations, all his thoughts. It makes the 
individual its tool, thereby confirming by its authority the 
biological law which masters his spirit. 

Material goods, territories, frontiers, and other “ advan- 
tages ”—these are ever the issues at stake in the strife of 
nations. Hence it is the way of the State to erect these things 
into absolute values; its heart is set on economic interests, 
and to them accordingly it subordinates the life of the spirit. 
Deeds of sublime heroism, disinterested love of country, the 
sacrifice of human lives by millions and millions—all these 
to the State are means. When one State exacts these 
sacrifices in order that it may enrich itself by damage done 
to another, then it is that the want of all proportion between 
what the State gives us in material reward, and what it 
makes us pay in spiritual loss, becomes as plain as the day. 
For what is here sacrificed to material gain—the soul of man 
—far exceeds in value all revenues, frontiers, and realms; it 
is of all things in the world the most precious. Yet even 
so we have not touched the worst feature in the life of the 
State. The greatest danger of all is the tendency of the 
State to corrupt and deprave the spirit of the individuals 
composing it. 
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It is not only our virtues that are in bondage to the 
State: it has need of human vice as well. It cannot dispense 
with spies; it buys man’s conscience and turns it to profit. 
To penetrate the diplomatic secrets of its neighbours it 
avails itself of the wiles of prostitutes and of every species of 
blackguard. Moreover, its own subjects must be made into 
perfect instruments of war, without pity for the men of 
another race, unscrupulous and ready to sacrifice all morality 
to “the needs of the State.” The State demands that itself 
shall be the final criterion of human conduct, and for this 
reason it will recognise no value to be higher than its own, 
not even that of the human soul, not even the intrinsic worth 
of man. 

It is not difficult to picture to oneself what the conse- 
quences would be if the absolutism of the State were to win a 
definite triumph. We should see the State transformed into a 
terrestrial divinity ; and that would be the final victory of the 
powers of nonsense. And then the vicious circle in which 
human life revolves would complete its round in a last 
achievement—the total ruin of Man. 

Remember that, as things now. are, man with all his culture 
is but a cog on the wheel of an enormous mechanism, which 
has war for its final and absolute end. Is not that tantamount 
to saying that man exists no longer, that the human being has 
parted with the essential value which marks him off from the 
brute, and that in consequence the very word * humanity ” has 
lost all meaning whatsoever? This valwe which he has lost is 
man’s distinctive possession. It is nothing less than the very 
revelation of the meaning of life which the world expects from 
him, from his lofty heart and his clear mind. What, then, 
becomes of their revelation? Do we not see it vanish like a 
ghost? The appearance of man on this earth, we may now 
say, has made no difference whatever to the natural order. In 
spite of him the world remains what it has ever been—a chaos 
of unbridled forces which battle for life, and in so doing spread 
death abroad. Instead of putting a term to this welter of blood 
and strife, he has erected it into the law of his existence and 
perfected the means by which it may be carried on, and made 
an offering to it of all the powers of his spirit. Behold, then, 
the final end of all human progress, the ultimate content of all 
human culture. It is WAR! 

There is-no question here of a remote danger which 
threatens us in the future. It is in our own days that the 
nonsense of life thus displays itself naked and unashamed, in all 
the depth of its absurdity, so that our “ culture” seems no more 
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than the meretricious ornament or the docile instrument of a 
life that is bloodthirsty and wicked through and through. 

At the end of the story one knows not whether the world, 
which maintains such a life, is to be called human or bestial. 
As for man himself, the question, “‘ To be or not to be?” faces 
him squarely ; for the very idea of “man” is inseparable from 
the idea of a supra-biological principle, of which he is the 
appointed representative before the universe. What makes 
man man, what gives distinctive meaning to the word “ human,” 
is precisely his power to rise above the law of blood and strife 
—at least among his own kind. 

Well, then, do we not see our fair dream of peace—even in 
the narrow sense of the word—-vanishing like any other illusion ? 
Does peace exist even in normal times? Is the thing we call 
peace more than a mere armistice, or—worse than that—war 
in disguise ; a state of things in which everything is subordi- 
nated to war, as the distant end which the whole structure of 
society has in view? Formerly we used to talk of “industry ” 
as the instrument of pacific progress. But now this dream also 
is shattered. We see that industry plays a double réle. - It is 
both the instrument and the incentive of war. 

Whatever Herbert Spencer may say to the contrary, 
industry is warlike. From industry, and from industry alone, 
comes the demand for new outlets, new markets, new means 
of communication, and their inevitable sequel—new acquisi- 
tions of territory. Each step in the progress of industry 
creates fresh instruments of war, and, in so doing, offers new 
temptations to war-makers. Is not the State to profit by its 
technical superiority over a neighbour whose industry is less 
developed ? 

On the one hand—war for the sake of industry: on the 
other—industry for the sake of war. Such is the contradiction 
which the life of nations presents. In this there is nothing 
more than a slightly complicated version of the vicious bio- 
logical circle. 

Perpetual war is the condition of all living beings. All 
fight to live and live to fight. In everything that lives the 
means is being changed incessantly into the end and the end 
into the means. ‘This universal spectacle of an ever-vanishing 
end is what makes men believe in the nothingness of a// ends 
and, in the sequel, in the absence from life of any reasonable 
meaning whatsoever. When we consider human life in this 
way, as an interminable series of interchanging means and 
ends, the spectacle fills us with despair and becomes appalling. 
If man is such as this, his spirit utterly powerless to raise him 
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above the emptiness and horror of the animal kingdom—what 
then must the universe be? ‘To what end is cosmic evolution 
moving? All this life which rises step by step from the beast 
to man—that too is impotent effort, that too is the road to 
nowhere. — 

It follows that there is no progress, no movement of ascent 
in the world. There is only the swirling eddy ; and the face 
of man is the mask of a beast. From the moment that war 
is seen to be the end which every social structure has to serve, 
there is no aspect of life that can claim to be neutral to it. 
The life of the spirit, no less than the life of the body, has to 
be commandeered. Creative thought, the efforts of the will, 
exploits and virtues—all are but arms to be mobilised for 
offence and defence. Their destination is—to give force to the 
peoples when the hour shall strike for slaughtering one another. 
When all is said and done, the highest developments of the 
human spirit are no more than the perfect fruit of the bio- 
logical process whose inevitable end is—death. 

At this last point we observe a fresh transformation of 
the underlying bestiality. It passes on to another plane of 
existence and becomes the principle. of the spiritual life itself: 
For now it is no longer a question of the animal life becoming 
spiritual ; it is the spiritual life which stamps itself with the 
mark of the beast. In this new transformation there is some- 
thing which inspires dismay. We feel in it the very blackness 
of the pit. 

It is no vain fancy which, in every religion, has peopled hell 
with beings of mixed nature—half human, half beast. These 
strange human shapes with their bird’s feet, their horns and 
their tails, have expressed, in many ages, the same idea—that 
man is incapable of rising above the level of the beast. ‘The 
realm of the spirit bears the imprint of the bestial nature. 
Thus, after all, the beast is the essence of the man, which he 
can never put off. Thus, after all, the whole universe is a 
kingdom of darkness. ‘There, driven hither and thither by 
tempestuous wind, these monstrous beings flock and fly— 
parodies, half man, half beast, caricatures of humanity, mock- 
ing its nature and declaring it to be a lie. If human beings 
are no more than devils, who make a hell of life, then “ man ” 
is but an empty word and a make-believe. 

Biologism, pushed to its last issue, turns naturally and 
almost imperceptibly into Satanism. When the evil which 
reigns in nature has the effrontery to spiritualise itself, when 
the law of the struggle for existence ceases to be a simple fact 
and is raised into the rule and principle of all conduct, the 
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resemblance between human life and hell may be read at a 
glance. Behold these great States armed from head to foot, 
bristling with fury in their mutual antagonism, and periodically 
shedding each other’s blood in streams! ‘The monsters of the 
slime have risen from their antediluvian graves! These 
Leviathans, these demoniac shapes, which hurl themselves 
upon each other—what language do they speak but that of 
hell? “Man” is a vanishing ghost. The being who really 
lives is the ichthyosaurus, the ourang-outang, made perfect 
in its kind by evolution ; and life is their infernal dance. 

For man a direct return to the beast nature is hardly 
possible. Let him resemble the beast as he may, he yet keeps 
a distinctive mark which separates him from it. This is his 
liberty. If he falls back to the brute level, his fall is never a 
necessity or inevitable consequence of his nature. It will be a 
free reproduction of the beast, an idolatry, which turns the 
lower life into a principle and a rule of conduct. His fall, 
therefore, is an act contrary to human nature; and that is why 
it is so frightful. 

Nor is it only the horrors of war which discover the beast 
inman. Every manifestation of the slavery of his spirit, every 
experience of his dependence on the lower nature, produces 
just the same effect. On certain occasions we may observe 
the spirit that is in a man displayed all at once in his counten- 
ance; and then his fall seems to us merely an instance of 
degeneration. On many human faces this is quite clearly 
reflected. We see the expression of a sheep, or of a pig which 
is being fattened. But there is something worse than that. 

Have we never seen on a human countenance the plain 
marks of a wolf in disguise ? 

And, again, you may see in man the evil eye of a bird 
of prey. Or it is the voluptuous air of the satyr that holds 
you fascinated: the loathsome smile of the creature, and the 
sickly glaze of his little eyes, make you suspect that he has 
a tail curled up under his coat. Then it is that loathing and 
horror possess you: for you see clearly that the circle of 
biology has become a circle of hell. Such is the impression 
produced on us by the unnatural vices of men; for example, 
by the monstrous cruelty which finds a voluptuous pleasure 
in the infliction of torture, or in dealing wounds to a man’s 
self-respect. There are other vices which fill us with a kind 
of mystic fear. There are vices of a religious kind—especi- 
ally those which are parodies of divine worship and the 
elevation of the soul. When we hear mention of voluptuous 
orgies in certain religious sects, or offences against nature 
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committed by clergymen, it seems as though the vision of 
hell had materialised. For what we now see is not pure 
absurdity. It is the meaning of the world turned upside 
down, caricatured and mocked. When the spirit of man 
plunges into this abyss, the vicious circle of the meaningless 
life is made perfect. The fiery wheel of Ixion is no longer an 
image of fancy. It is present in the life we are now living. 


TROUBETZKOY. 


Moscow. 


THE OPENING PASSAGE OF THE SECOND ARTICLE. 


WHEN this analysis is pushed to its limit we discover a 
paradox in the very fact that we have this intuition of the 
unmeaningness of life. This intuition is itself a witness to 
the contrary. For it proves to us that there is something 
outside and beyond this nonsense. ‘There is an element which 
has no part nor lot in the meaningless life and is not carried 
along in its stream. This ts our consciousness. 

The world lacks meaning. Yes, but I know it is so. I 
conceive the vanity of existence; which means that conscious- 
ness itself does not partake of the vanity, but condemns it, 
and is beyond it. I see the torrent of senseless life passing 
before me; but this “I” who so judge it, this consciousness 
which views it and knows it for what it is, is a reality 
opposed to it, and absolutely different in nature. The being 
who is conscious of vanity discovers himself in the very fact 
of his being so conscious. He is outside the vicious circle. 

Were my thought itself carried along as part of the torrent 
of meaningless life, then it would never separate itself from 
the stream nor be conscious of the kind of fact before it: 
such a consciousness would be impossible without a point 
of support outside the vanity of the world. 


















THE SOUL AS IT IS, AND HOW TO 
DEAL WITH IT. 


Proressor GILBERT MURRAY. 


I. 


In Tolstoy’s novel, The Cossacks, there is a scene where a man 
swimming is shot dead and drifts to the shore, while his slayer 
swims over the flooded river to get to him and crouches down 
exhausted at his side. There the two lie, looking almost the 
same. But one is full of a turmoil of desires and aspirations, 
mingled feelings of pride and misery ; and the other is dead. 
And the only sign of difference is a light steam rising from 
the body of the living man. 

So small a sign, and yet all the difference that can be! 

A distinguished anthropologist, Dr Elliot Smith, has 
suggested to us the kind of speculation that would go on in 
the mind of a primitive man if he found a dead body pre- 
served, as it might be, for instance, in the dry Egyptian sand 
—the phenomenon that led up to the practice of embalm- 
ment. What is wrong with that body in the sand? What is 
it that it lacks? It does not breathe. There is no breath in 
it; that. is the first thing that strikes our Egyptian; so he 
gives it breath as best he can, burning incense under its 
nostrils, so that the breath may enter in, warm like the breath 
of the living, and fragrant to correct the smell of the corpse. 
Again, it is all dry, there is no blood in it: and our Egyptian 
knows that the blood is the life, because he has seen wounded 
men die as their blood ebbed away. So he pours libations of 
blood into the grave, that the dead may get their life again. 
Some of us will remember the weird passage in Odyssey, xi., 
where Odysseus sees the ghosts of the departed, like puffs of 
wind made visible, as it were; Wvy7 Kai efdwdor, “a breath and an 
image,” and no more; with no life nor power of thought till 


they have drunk the blood that he has poured out for them. 
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If you start thus from the dead body, it seems as if the life 
or soul lay in some breath or spirit that has departed. Most 
of our words for the soul show that origin. The word “ soul” 
itself is of doubtful derivation ; but “ ghost” means “ breath,” 
“spirit” means breath. In Latin spiritus and animus and 
anima are simply breath or wind; in Greek wy is wind, 
and mvedpa breath, and @vyds smoke or vapour. All the 
words are metaphors ; naturally and inevitably so. For when- 
ever mankind notices a new fact and wants to find a name for 
it, he must needs search about for something like it among 
the facts he already knows and has names for. The new fact 
does not come with a name ready written upon it. 

The word “life,” oddly enough, means “body.” I think 
that comes from another line of thought, in which mankind, 
when trying to express the thing we call soul or life, started 
not from the dead body but from a dream-image or phantom. 
A dream-image, a shape seen in hallucination, a reflection in 
water or a looking-glass: what is wrong with them, and how 
are they lacking in the life of the living? Why, they are like 
those ghosts in Homer. ‘There is “a breath and an image,” 
but no heart or blood or solidity. They are not real. If they 
could drink of blood and grow solid, if they could get them- 
selves a body, that would be life. 

Another mode of thought which started from the dream- 
image conceived that that image itself was the soul or life; 
that it moved out of the body in sleep, and sometimes in 
waking time; moved out and drifted far away at its will and 
pleasure, with always the possible danger of losing its way and 
not being able to return to the body. That mode of thought 
explains the curious pictures in ancient times of the soul as 
a little human being, sometimes with wings and sometimes 
without, who lives inside the ordinary body and keeps it alive. 
There is a common phrase in Homer describing death : “the 
life left the bones.” The word for life there is thumos, the 
word that means smoke or vapour; but the old vase-paintings 
which depict that kind of death show not a smoke but a 
beautiful little winged human figure springing out from the 
body as it falls, and rising heavenward. 


if. 


What does all this amount to? What conclusion can 
we draw from these stumbling efforts of instinctive man to 
describe or name or depict this thing within us, which no man 
has ever seen or heard or touched, and yet which makes the 
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eatest of all differences, the difference between the living 
and the dead ? 

I think we can conclude just thus much, that there is 
something really there, and that man’s powers of thought 
and language, trained as they are on the experience of the 
material world, have been unable to define or comprehend it. 
Our modern phraseology is practically all derived from the 
Greeks, and the Greeks went on using metaphors to the end. 
If the indescribable thing was not a breath or a wind, then 
it was a spark of fire ; but not ordinary fire, which destroys and 
perishes ; rather the celestial fire of which the stars are made, 
the stars which neither consume nor are consumed. Or is it 
a fragment, as it were, of God Himself prisoned in our earthly 
material, imperfect because fragmentary, yet in some way 
akin to the Most High? No need to trouble with further 
attempts at such description; the main result that remains 
from these broken speculations, on which the world has been 
living ever since, is the profound conviction of Greek philo- 
sophy that man, in some unexplained way, consists of two 
parts, of which one is living and one dead. ‘ What art 
thou ?” said the Emperor Marcus Aurelius to himself. “4 
little soul carrying a corpse.” 

Plato, the earliest author who discusses and supports with 
argument the great doctrine that the soul is immortal—that 
the soul is life, and therefore cannot die—is fond of metaphors 
about the soul. He is unconsciously founding a new science, 
that “ science of the soul” which we call psychology. His first 
division of the soul is a very fruitful and interesting one. How 
is it that the soul shows itself in action? In other words, 
how is it that a man shows he is really alive? There are 
three ways, says Plato, desire, and anger and reason ; or— 
since it is hard to get words simple and large enough to 
express the Greek, by lusting, fighting and thinking. There 
are things it craves for, and things it hates and rejects ; but 
above the craving and rejecting there is a power of judging, 
of distinguishing between good and evil and shaping its own 
course. This power, which he calls reason and we moderns 
mostly call “ will,” is the very soul itself. The lusting and 
fighting, though they may serve the soul, and are forms of 
life, are mere functions of the live body. A man’s soul, he 
says in another fine passage, is like a charioteer upon a chariot 
with two horses. One of the horses is sluggish, lazy, tending 
always downward ; the other fierce, but of generous nature 
and full of courage; and the man who drives them has to 
master the two of them, keep them abreast, and above all 
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choose for himself the path he means them to take. The 
charioteer is the real soul. 

“A little soul carrying a corpse”: what is there wrong 
about that description, or rather, what would be wrong with it 
if it were ever meant to be literally and exactly true? It 
is that it separates the body and soul too sharply. .That is the 
mistake in all these primitive conceptions with which we have 
been dealing, and consequently in a great deal of our own 
current language, which of course is descended, as all language 
is, from the philosophy of earlier times. If you have a lump 
of hot iron, the thought of primitive man will probably regard 
it as made up of two separate things, heat and a lump of iron. 
Just as we have certain pictures by savages—and I believe 
also by children—in which an angry man is shown by drawing 
first a man, and second his anger, seated inside him or sticking 
out of his head. Just as in primitive poetry, a man constantly 
holds conversations with his own heart or his own thought, 
as if it was a separate thing. It was another Greek philosopher, 
Aristotle, who cleared that matter up. You meet angry men, 
not first anger and then men; you meet live persons, not 
first a life or soul and then a body which it is carrying about. 
But with that passing caution against possible misunderstand- 
ing we shall find it simpler to use the ordinary language, and 
speak as if the body and the breath or soul inside it were 
entirely different things. 

“A little soul carrying a corpse”: the modern writer 
who has made that old Stoic phrase most clear to the average 
reader is, I think, M. Bergson. To him man consists of a 
body which is so much matter, governed by the law of 
gravitation and all the other laws of dead matter, governed 
also by the laws of biology or animate matter ; and a soul or 
will—Plato’s charioteer—which is free and moves of itself. 
How the will can be free, of course, is one of those problems 
which no one can satisfactorily explain. It seems impossible 
to understand how it can be free ; yet almost more impossible 
to imagine that it is not free. It is an old problem, perhaps 
an eternal one. But M. Bergson’s special contribution to it, 
if I understand him aright, is this. 

The body is of course subject to mechanical and biological 
law. Throw it up in the air, it will fall down again. Hit it 
hard enough, it will break. Starve it, and it will suffer and die. 
And the exact strain necessary in each case can, within limits, 
be calculated. Furthermore, for much the greater part of life 
the will—that is, the man himself—acts automatically, like 
a machine. He is given bad coffee for breakfast, and he gets 
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cross. He sees his omnibus just going, and he runs. He sees 
in one advertisement that X’s boot polish is the best, and on 
another that Y’s boot polish is the best, and he accepts both 
statements. He does not criticise or assert himself. He 
follows steadily the line of least resistance. The charioteer 
is asleep, and the two horses jog along without waking him. 

But, says M. Bergson, you will sometimes find that when 
you expect him to follow the line of least resistance he just 
does not. The charioteer awakes. He can resist, he can 
choose ; he is after all a live and free thing in the midst of a 
dead world, capable of acting against the pressure of matter, 
against pain, and against his own desires. 

Whether this doctrine is exactly true or not, I do not 
pretend to judge; but it certainly is fruitful. It is just what 
one feels in one’s ordinary experience: a constant tendency 
to behave like dead matter, to fall into habits, to become by 
slow degrees—as the ancients put it—“ a chained slave.” You 
are chained by your own standard of comfort ; by your con- 
ception of what is necessary for you; by your meal-times and 
the conventions you live among; by the things that you 
always say or always do or always have. Bergson has for 
middle-aged men added a new terror to life. He makes you 
watch yourself becoming mechanical; moving in conformity 
to outside stimulus ; growing more and more dependent on 
your surroundings—as if the little soul carrying the corpse 
had found it too heavy and was letting it lie, or perhaps roll, 
while the soul itself fell half asleep. Fortunately from time to 
time it wakes, and when it does wake its strength is amazing. 
A friend of mine wrote to me from amid the heaviest fighting 
on the Somme, describing the strange impression he received 
from that awful experience of the utter difference between 
man’s soul and body; the body is so weak and frail a stuff, so 
easily broken, scattered, torn to rags, or trodden indistinguish- 
ably into mire; and the soul so resolute, so untouched and 
unconquerable. 


III. 


Untouched and unconquerable: those, I think, were my 
friend’s words, and that was the impression which he received. 
The German shells and bombs and bullets tore men’s bodies 
to pieces without any trouble, but they could not touch the 
men’s souls or change their will. I do not wonder that he 
received that impression. Yet, is the impression absolutely 
true? Can we really, without qualification, believe the common, 
comfortable doctrine that persecution always fails, that the 
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blood of martyrs is always the seed of the Church, that the 
soul is really unconquerable? The average man does not 
believe it, much less the ordinary tyrant. In every country 
he treats such doctrines as mere sentiment, and is perfectly 
confident that if you give him a free hand with rifle, bayonet, 
and cat-o’-nine-tails he can stamp out any inconvenient doctrine 
which puts its trust in nothing more substantial than the soul 
of man. And I fear the tyrant is not always wrong. Why 
are there no Protestants in Spain? Not because of the 
persuasiveness of Spanish theology, but because the Spanish 
Inquisition did its work. Why are there no descendants of 
the Albigenses in France? Because they were massacred. 

No. We must not delude ourselves into believing that 
_ the path of the human soul or conscience when protesting 
against the world is a safe path, or a path that must in the 
end lead to victory. It is neither. It leads for certain 
through suffering and humiliation; and it may also, it may 
ultimately, end in defeat. There is no certainty for the 
protesting soul anywhere; except the certainty of a great 
uncertainty, of a great battle of unknown issue, in which the 
odds are by no means as they appear. The big battalions of 
the world on one side, and the one little soul or group of 
souls on the other—they are not so unevenly matched after 
all. The little soul starts indeed with one great handicap 
against it—it has first to carry its own corpse, and then 
fight. But if it can do that, if it can get comparatively 
free from that burden and those entangling chains, get rid 
of desire and ambition, and hatred and even anger, and 
think of nothing but what it wills as right, then it is, | 
will not say unconquerable, but one of the most formidable 
fighting forces that exist upon this earth. 

The doctrine that the persecutor is always defeated and 
the martyr always triumphant is, I think, little more than 
mere comfort-seeking, a bye-form of the common vulgar 
worship of success. We can give great strings of names 
belonging to the martyrs who were successful, who, whether 
living or dead, eventually won their causes, and are honoured 
with books and statues by a grateful posterity. But what 
of the martyrs who have failed —who beat against iron 
bars, and suffered and were conquered, who appealed from 
unjust judges and found no listeners, who died deserted and 
disapproved by their own people, and have left behind them 
no name or memorial? How many Belgians, and Serbs, and 
Poles, how many brave followers of Liebknecht in Germany 
itself, have been murdered in silence for obeying their con- 
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sciences, and their memory perhaps blasted by a false official 
statement, so that even their example does not live? In 
ancient Athens there was, beside the ordinary altars of 
worship, an altar to the Unknown God. There ought to be 
in our hearts, whenever we think with worship and gratitude 
of the great men who have been deliverers or helpers of the 
human race, an altar to the unknown martyrs who have 


suffered for the right and failed. 


IV. 


But let us stop a moment. When the soul of man thus 
stands up against the world, is it necessarily always in the 
right? Because a man holds a belief so firmly that he will 
submit to prison and death rather than forswear it, does it 
follow that the belief is true? Obviously not in the least. 
In every great moral conflict of history you have had 
martyrs on both sides. Christians and Pagans, Arians and 
Trinitarians, Catholics and Protestants, have killed each 
other and died themselves for their respective beliefs, and 
more particularly for those particular parts of them which 
most directly contradicted the beliefs of the other side. 
Martyrs are not always right. Indeed, I am not sure that 
if you took the whole faith for which a particular martyr 
suffers—the whole mass of passionate beliefs by which he 
is really at the time actuated—I am not.sure you would not 
find that martyrs were almost always considerably wrong. 
A man does not usually reach the point where he is willing 
to die for a cause without getting his passions strongly inter- 
woven with his beliefs; and when a belief is mixed with 
passion, as we all know, it is almost certain to deviate from 
truth. If you ever wish,as we all sometimes do, to punish 
someone who differs from you, and to go on punishing him 
till he agrees with you, it is no good arguing that your 
victim is not a martyr because he is wrong or even wicked 
in his beliefs; a great many martyrs have been wrong, and 
their persecutors have always thought them both wrong and 
wicked. It is still more irrelevant to condemn the martyr 
for being inconsistent: for two reasons. First, there is no 
person known to history, neither priest nor philosopher, nor 
statesman, nor even mathematician, who has yet succeeded 
in building a complete theory of life which has no incon- 
sistencies in it. ‘The best we can do is to be consistent in 
some little corner of life, or in dealing with some immediate 
practical problem. And further, it would be absurd to say 
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that a man must not take any step until he had made sure 
that the whole of his life was consistent with it. If a man 
wants to behave in some respect better than he has behaved 
before, it is practically certain that the new and better part 
of his life will not be consistent with all the other parts of 
it which he is not attending to. To reproach such a man 
for inconsistency is equivalent to asking him to remain 
always at the lowest level of which he is capable—though 
as a matter of fact he would not attain consistency even 
then. 

You must not be surprised then at a martyr being wrong, 
and you must not dream of expecting him to be in all of his 
beliefs consistent. 

What can you expect of him, then? I think all you 
can expect is sincerity of belief and purity of motive. If he 
is a fool, if he is prejudiced, if he is muddle-headed, if he 
is misled, if he is exasperating, even if he has certain grave 
faults of character in other respects, he can still be a 
martyr, and be entitled to a martyr’s reward. But if he 
is insincere, if he is lying; if, when professing to suffer 
for the right and the truth, he is really seeking his own 
advantage, and saying things which he does not believe, then 
he is done for; there is nothing more to be said about him; 
he is not a martyr, but a mere ordinary humbug. And no 
doubt one of the troubles of a Government which has to 
deal with people who of set purpose and principle defy a 
particular law, is to make out which are martyrs and which 
humbugs. And this is a matter of more consequence than 
may at first appear. For it is a very dangerous thing to 
allow people by mere cunning and obstinacy and self- 
advertisement in breaking the law to rise into public fame 
and to undermine that fabric of mutual agreement which 
holds society together ; a nation in which any well-organised 
rebels could safely defy the law would soon almost cease to 
be a free nation. And, on the other hand, a nation in which 
the Government seems to be forcing men into sin against 
their conscience, so that good people instinctively respect 
the prisoner and condemn the judge, has already ceased to 
be a free nation. You remember the old words of Gamaliel: 
“Lest haply ye be found to be fighting against God.” It 
is a serious thing for any organ of material power to be 
found fighting against the human soul. 
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V. 


Let me take a present-day instance of this battle between 
a soul and a Government, a very curious instance, because it 
is almost impossible without more knowledge than most people 
in England possess to say who was wrong and who right. 

About the year 1889 a young Indian student, called 
Mohandar Karamchand Gandhi, came to England to study 
law. He was rich and clever, of a cultivated family, gentle 
and modest in his manner. He dressed and behaved like 
other people. There was nothing particular about him to 
show that he had already taken a Jain vow to abstain from 
wine, from flesh, and from sexual intercourse. He took his 
degrees and became a successful lawyer in Bombay, but he 
cared more for religion than law. Gradually his asceticism 
increased. He gave away all his money to good causes 
except the meagrest allowance. He took vows of poverty. 
He ceased to practise at the law because his religion—a 
mysticism which seems to be as closely related to Christianity 
as it is to any traditional Indian religion—forbade him to take 
part in a system which tried to do right by violence. When 
I met him in England, in 1914, he ate, I believe, only rice, and 
drank only water, and slept on the floor; and his wife, who 
seemed to be his companion in everything, lived in the same 
way. His conversation was that of a cultivated and well-read 
man with a certain indefinable suggestion of saintliness, His 
patriotism, which is combined with an enthusiastic support 
of England against Germany, is interwoven with his religion, 
and aims at the moral regeneration of India on the lines of 
Indian thought, with no barriers between one Indian and 
another, and to the exclusion as far as possible of the influence 
of the West, with its industrial slavery, its material civilisation, 
its money-worship, and its wars. (I am merely stating this 
view, of course, not either criticising it or suggesting that it 
is right.) 

Oriental peoples, perhaps owing to causes connected with 
their form of civilisation, are apt to be enormously influenced 
by great saintliness of character when they see it. Like all 
great masses of ignorant people, however, they need some 
very plain and simple test to assure them that their hero is 
really a saint and not a humbug, and the test they habitually 
apply is that of self-denial. Take vows of poverty, live on 
rice and water, and they will listen to your preaching, as 
several of our missionaries have found ; come to them eating 
and drinking and dressed in expensive European clothes—and 
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they feel differently. It is far from a perfect test, but there 
is something in it. At any rate I am told that Gandhi's 
influence in India is now enormous, almost equal to that of 
his friend the late Mr Gokhale. 

And now for the battle. In South Africa there are some 
150,000 Indians, chiefly in Natal; and the South African 
Government, feeling that the colour question in its territories 
was quite sufficiently difficult already, determined to prevent 
the immigration of any more Indians, and if possible to expel 
those who were already there. This last could not be done. 
It violated a treaty ; it was opposed by Natal, where much of 
the industry depended on Indian labour ; and it was objected 
to by the Indian Government and the Home Government. 
Then began a long struggle. The whites of South Africa 
determined to make life in South Africa undesirable, if not 
for all Indians, at least for all Indians above the coolie class. 
Indians were specially taxed, were made to register in a 
degrading way; they were classed with negroes, their thumb- 
prints were taken by the police as if they were criminals. If, 
owing to the scruples of the Government, the law was in any 
case too lenient, patriotic mobs undertook to remedy the defect. 
Quite early in the struggle the Indians in South Africa asked 
Mr Gandhi to come and help them. He came as a barrister 
in 1893; he was forbidden to plead. He proved his right to 
plead ; he won his case against the Asiatic Exclusion Act on 
grounds of constitutional law, and returned to India. The 
relief which the Indians had expected was not realised. Gandhi 
came again in 1895. He was mobbed and nearly killed at 
Durban. I will not tell in detail how he settled down 
eventually in South Africa as a leader and counsellor to his 
people ; how he founded a settlement in the country outside 
Durban, where the workers should live directly on the 
land, and all be bound by a vow of poverty. For many years 
he was engaged in constant passive resistance to the Govern- 
ment and constant efforts to raise and ennoble the inward life 
of the Indian community. But he was unlike other strikers 
or resisters in this: that mostly the resister takes advantage of 
any difficulty of the Government in order to press his claim 
the harder. Gandhi, when the Government was in any 
difficulty that he thought serious, always relaxed his resistance 
and offered his help. In 1899 came the Boer war; Gandhi 
immediately organised an Indian Red Cross unit. There was 
a popular movement for refusing it and treating it as seditious. 
But it was needed. The soldiers wanted it. And it served 
through the war, and was mentioned in despatches, and 
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thanked publicly for its skilful work and courage under fire. 
In 1904 there was an outbreak of plague in Johannesburg, 
and Gandhi had a private hospital opened before the public 
authorities had begun to act. In 1906 there was a Native 
rebellion in Natal: Gandhi raised and personally led a corps 
of stretcher-bearers, whose work seems to have proved par- 
ticularly dangerous and painful. Gandhi was thanked by the 
Governor in Natal—and shortly afterwards thrown into jail in 
Johannesburg. Lastly, in 1913, when he was being repeatedly 
imprisoned, among criminals of the lowest class, and his 
followers were in jail to the number of 2500, in the very 
midst of the general strike of Indians in the Transvaal and 
Natal there occurred the sudden and dangerous ‘railway 
strike which endangered for the time the very existence of 
organised society in South Africa. From the ordinary 
agitator’s point of view the game was in Gandhi's hands. 
He had only to strike his hardest. Instead he gave orders 
for his people to resume work till the Government should be 
safe again. I cannot say how often he was imprisoned, how 
often mobbed and assaulted, or what pains were taken to 
mortify and humiliate him in public. But by 1913 the Indian 
case had been taken up by Lord Hardinge and the Govern- 
ment of India. An Imperial Commission reported in his 
favour on most of the points at issue, and an Act was passed 
according to the Commission’s recommendations, entitled the 
Indian Relief Act. 

My sketch is very imperfect; but the story forms an 
extraordinary illustration of a contest which was won, or 
practically won, by a policy of doing no wrong, committing 
no violence, but simply enduring all the punishment the other 
side could inflict until they became weary and ashamed of 
punishing. A battle of the unaided human soul against over- 
whelming material force, and it ends by the units of material 
force gradually deserting their own banners and coming round 
to the side of the soul ! 

Persons in power should be very careful how they deal 
with a man who cares nothing for sensual pleasure, nothing 
for riches, nothing for comfort or praise or promotion, but is 
simply determined to do what he believes to be right. He is 
a dangerous and uncomfortable enemy—because his body, 
which you can always conquer, gives you so little purchase 
upon his soul. 
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In Gandhi's case the solution of the strife between him 
and the Government was particularly difficult, because he 
was not content to be let alone. He thought it his duty, 
God helping him, to compel a Government backed by the 
vast majority of the nation to change their policy. And no 
Government could yield, or ought to yield, to such coercion. 
The best it could do was probably somewhere near that which, 
by the advice of General Smuts, it eventually did propose to 
do: to purge its policy as far as possible of all elements which 
were not essential to its own conviction and which did par- 
ticular violence to the convictions of others. 

In the next case I wish to lay before you the issue is 
much simpler. It is the case of the persecution of an 
Englishman of saintly life, Stephen Hobhouse. I say deliber- 
ately of saintly life, and I say no more; not for a moment 
that his views are right, or his theory of life socially con- 
venient, or his example one that should be followed. As we 
have noticed before, it often happens that the saints are wrong 
and the children of this world right ; but they are not often 
right when they begin treating the saints as criminals. 

Stephen Hobhouse began life as the son of rich parents ; 
he was a scholar of Eton, afterwards a scholar of Balliol; he 
won First Class Honours in Moderations, and Second Class 
Honours in Greats, after which he obtained a post in the 
Board of Education. He was rich and well connected; he 
was clever and successful, and had every prospect of a brilliant 
career. But from early life he had a conscience more exacting 
than the consciences of most of us. He was religious with 
a touch of mysticism. He wanted to follow Christ. He 
eventually formulated the goal at which he aimed as “ self- 
identification with the oppressed.” ‘To help the poor and 
suffering was not enough ; he must be one with the poor and 
suffering. He could not do this asa rich man. So he began 
by renouncing his position as heir to his father’s estate, and 
stripping himself of the prospect of inherited wealth. He 
had, I think, already joined the Quakers, and was a regular 
speaker in their meeting-house. (They have no ordained 
ministers.) He went with his wife, who shares his religion, 
to live in a workman’s flat in Hoxton, and the two spent all 
their time in social work—that is, in ministering to the poor 
and in the effort towards “ self-identification with the 
oppressed.” Their life, I need hardly say, was abstemious to 
the point of asceticism. Let me give one small illustration. 
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A friend of mine calling on Mrs Stephen Hobhouse the 
other day noticed a clothes-line hanging across the room and 
asked some question about it. It appeared that when they 
first moved into the flat, living of course without a servant, 
Mrs Hobhouse sent her washing out to a laundry. The work 
of suddenly living without a servant was, for two delicate 
people, hard enough. But they noticed that the families 
living round them did not send their washing out ; they did 
it at home in the living-room. “Self-identification with the 
oppressed ” pointed the road clearly, and they tied the clothes- 
line across the living-room and did the washing at home. 

Stephen Hobhouse had been a Quaker, and a Quaker of 
the strictest sort, for ten years before 1914. He had had 
experience of a previous war; for during the war in the 
Balkans he had resigned his post in the Board of Education, 
and gone to Constantinople to nurse the refugees of various 
nations who were lying, largely untended, in the mosques, 
particularly in the mosque of St Sophia. Of his work there 
I know only by hearsay, but the stories of it sound like stories 
of St Francis. Creeds and religious organisations clash 
against one another; but true saintliness, the quality of the 
soul that has really mastered the corpse it carries, is much 
the same in all religions, and breaks the barriers of creeds. 
Stephen's interpreter, a pious Moslem, who was accustomed 
probably to think of all Christians as dogs, felt the spirit that 
radiated from this Christian, and the two used to pray together 
to the same God. 

The present war came and was followed by conscription, 
embodied in an Act which gave complete exemption to those 
who on conscientious grounds, however mistaken, refused to 
take part in slaying their fellow-men. If conscription was 
necessary, as I am inclined to think it was, that was a generous 
Act, and one worthy of the traditions of English tolerance. 
It was well known that Stephen Hobhouse, as a strict Quaker, 
considered it a sin to partake in war, and there was not the 
smallest glimmer of a doubt to be cast on the sincerity of his 
objection. 

By an act of deliberate and purposeful injustice his tribunal 
disallowed his conscientious objection and sent him to the army. 
He did not appeal against the sentence, because many of his 
friends and fellow-Quakers were already being sent to prison, 
and “ self-identification with the oppressed ” forbade his desert- 
ing them. He refused to obey military orders. He was 
court-martialled and sentenced to various military punishments, 
culminating in 112 days’ hard labour. When that was over he 
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was taken out and the order repeated ; of course he still dis- 
obeyed, and is now undergoing two years’ hard labour. The 
renewed sentences bring with them conditions more severe 
than those of continuous penal servitude. 

And one point more. Every one interested in prison 
reform knows that one of the most severe strains upon human 
nature involved in prison life is the eternal silence—one of 
the most severe and, many people hold, the most corrupting 
and injurious to mind and character next to solitary confine- 
ment itself. In every prison the rule of silence is apt to be 
somehow evaded. It is a thing which human nature in the 
long run will not bear, and by hook or by crook, by sundry 
unedifying artifices, the prisoners do manage to snatch a few 
words of conversation with one another from day to day. 
Stephen Hobhouse at first did talk by these secret methods, 
then he decided that it was wrong. He writes to his wife: 
“'The very night of thy last visit I was smitten with a sense of 
shame for the habits of concealment verging on deception 
which this life seems to force on all of us. For a fortnight | 
wrestled day and night with this feeling. . . . It seemed so 
hard to give up the only outward ways of expressing love.” 
He confessed to the governor that he had been breaking the 
rule of silence, and refused to promise to obey it in the future. 
And the result is that, in order to make sure he does not 
break that rule, and at the same time to avoid the constant 
repetition of special punishments, this man is in solitary con- 
finement for the indefinite future. 

I believe in this case that the Government has broken the 
law. I am certain that the original sentence of the tribunal 
was wrong. But for the moment I am dealing with another 
aspect of this case. Apart from the rightness or wrongness 
of the prisoner’s views about war, apart from the technical 
legality or illegality of the Government’s action, you have here 
a deliberate conflict between the massed power of Government 
and the soul of one righteous man. There are about a thousand 
men in the same position. 

I do not know who will win. I make no prophecy. It is 
quite easy for a huge engine like the War Office to crush any 
one man’s body, to destroy his reason by perpetual solitude, or 
put an end to his life. But I do not think that a Govern- 
ment which sets out to prosecute its saints is a wise or a 
generous Government ; I do not think a nation which cannot 
live in peace with its saints is a very healthy or high-minded 
nation. 
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VIL. 


I have not attempted to answer the question with which 
we started, to define what the soul is or what life is, or 
where the difference comes between the mere physical life 
that makes a man move his limbs and desire his food, and 
the soul itself or central guiding principle, which the 
ancients called reason and the moderns think of as will. 
The question is perhaps still beyond human powers of 
analysis. I have only tried to consider with the help of 
examples the actual working of the soul in shaping a man’s 
life, and sometimes bringing him into conflict not only with 
his own apparent interest, but with the general stream of 
will in the society around him. And I have tried, first, 
to suggest that a wise ruler will be very circumspect, a 
conscientious ruler will be very tender, before challenging 
the lowliest of human souls to battle on the soul’s own 
ground, or setting about the task of compelling the humblest 
of his subjects by torment and violence to do that which 
he definitely believes to be wrong. So much for action 
between man and man. And secondly, within our own 
hearts, I would say that the main lesson to each man of us 
is to see that his own soul does not die. It will sometimes 
stagger under the weight of the corpse it carries; that is 
inevitable. Only let it not fall into the power of the 
corpse. The weight of dead matter seems, at times like 
the present, to increase upon us. Our whole being is dulled. 
We do more and more things because we are driven, fewer 
and fewer because we choose them and love them; we cease 
even to suffer as we should suffer, or to pity as we should 
pity. In our own great war we tend to forget what we 
ourselves owe to the higher causes for which our friends have 
died as martyrs, to forget because the deaths are by now 
so common and the martyrdom has lasted so long. We 
tend to shrink from the higher emotions because they are 
difficult, to sink into the round of lower and more common- 
place emotions because they make less disturbance in our 
daily business. The power of death is abroad over the 
world. It has taken lives innumerable, and better lives 
than ours. Let those of us whose bodily life is still spared 
make sure that the soul within us shall not die. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 


Oxrorp. 






















































THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE, 
AND MUTUAL AID.' 


Dr J. MACLEOD, 
Professor of Botany in Ghent University. 


WHEN a new idea is to be given to the world, the extent of 
its popularity depends, in a great measure, on the form in 
which it is expressed. If long sentences and many words 
are used, it will spread slowly ; if, on the other hand, a single 
word, or a short pithy phrase, is sufficient, the idea in a short 
time will, as it were, be carried on wings and propagated in 
every direction. 

This has been the case with the idea “ The Struggle for 
Existence.” The expressions “ Struggle for Existence,” * Lutte 
pour existence,” “ Kampf um das Dasein,” “ Strid voor het 
bestaan” are repeated by thousands and thousands of people, 
and thus the conception of which they are the bearers is 
spread about everywhere. 

Nevertheless, from this a great danger arises: in propor- 
tion to the extent that the winged phrase spreads itself, 
it is interpreted more and more in its limited and literal 
sense. The ideas and considerations, by which the concep- 
tion is explained, penetrate with more difficulty into the 
minds of people, and linger a longer time on the way. 
Consequently the phrase may often misrepresent the reality, 
because it has been taken out of its context. This appears 
to be the case with “ The Struggle for Existence.” Countless 
persons imagine that these words mean merely a sanguinary 
warfare, in which living beings try to destroy each other; 
and, at the same time, they think of a fight between two 
wild beasts for the possession of their prey—or something 
of the kind. 

This imperfect and one-sided representation has now been 


1 Translated from the Dutch by Agnes Fiddes. 
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carried over into the sphere of the social sciences, and gives 
rise there to all kinds of inferences which rest on a false 
basis, and do all the more harm because they appear to be 
drawn from a natural-science source, and are thus, as it 
were, clothed with a scientific authority to which they have 
no claim. 

In this article I propose, in the first place, to investigate 
what the words “ Struggle for Existence” really mean. 

It is a well-known fact that, generally speaking, every 
living being produces very many germs, and by far the most 
of them perish, so that only a few escape destruction and 
arrive at full growth. 

Let us take an apple-tree as an example, and let us 
suppose that such a tree produced, each year for ten con- 
secutive years, 100 apples, and that every apple contained 
only two seeds (pips). A simple calculation shows that the 
number of seeds produced in ten years amounts to 2000. Our 
tree can, therefore, in ten years’ time, give being to 2000 new 
trees. If we now go on to suppose that the 2000 trees, 
twenty years later, in their turn, each produce 2000 new 
trees, we are brought to the conclusion that, from a single 
tree, in the course of less than half a century, 2000 x 2000 
= 4,000,000 trees can spring forth. If we continue our 
calculation, we find that, after a few centuries, the descend- 
ants of a single tree would be numerous enough to cover 
the whole globe. 

This is equally true of all living things; and indeed it 

would not be difficult to name thousands and thousands of 
different species that are more fruitful than the apple-tree. 
For example, the number of eggs that a cod produces in one 
year is estimated at from 5-9 millions, the eggs of a carp at 
200,000, and so on. On the other hand, we find that the total 
number of living things of all kinds on our earth since time 
immemorial has not noticeably increased. From this it may 
be concluded that, on the whole, the place of every individual 
is filled by a single individual of the following generation ; all 
the remaining individuals perish in their earlier or later life- 
time—before they have reached maturity. 
_ _As, now, every individual gives being to numerous other 
individuals, we must consider it as proved that a tremendous 
destruction of living things takes place in nature. Every 
living thing tries to secure itself against destruction, and 
Struggles against the causes of extermination by which 
it is continually threatened. This is “The Struggle for 
Existence.” 
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The question now is, What are the causes of destruction, 
and in what way is the struggle carried on. An answer to 
this can only be found by the observation of facts, by the 
diligent investigation of a sufficient number of particular 
cases. 

Let us look first at the vegetable kingdom. At this 
time of year (the end of September), at the commencement 
of harvest, the leaves of the trees begin to change colour 
and fall off. The boughs that, in a few weeks, will be 
totally leafless, bear already in their ends and along their 
sides numerous buds in which already lie the leaves and 
flowers which will open out in the coming spring. It is 
only necessary, for example, to examine the buds of our 
fruit-trees to discover in them the tender germs of the 
millions of fresh green leaves and snow-white flowers with 
which our orchards will be adorned in April and May of next 
year. During the winter the existence of these small tender 
parts will be threatened by rain and wind, snow and frost; 
in what way will they be secured against destruction? In 
other words, in what way will they carry on “ The Struggle 
for Existence” ? | 

The buds in which the tender leaves and flowers lie are 
each provided with an envelope, which consists of several 
overlapping scales which form, as it were, protective mantles. 
The scales are impregnated with a cork-like material, which 
is waterproof, and thus protects the enclosed parts from the 
harmful action of snow, rain, and mist. And, besides, the 
buds are, at least in many species, smeared over with a kind 
of resin, with the result that the rain that reaches them rolls 
off in drops instead of penetrating into them. Between the 
scales are thin layers of air, which are completely enclosed 
and immovable, and thus form a bad conductor of heat. In 
this way sudden changes of temperature,’ which would be 
very dangerous for the plants, are only transmitted slowly to 
the contents of the buds. Lastly, the tender inside portions 
are, in many species, covered with a layer of down, which also 
forms a protective envelope. 

The tender young flowers and leaves are armed with the 
necessary tools, or weapons, in order that they may, during six 
months, fight against their enemy—in this case the rough and 
cold winter. Not a single little leaf, not one tiny flower, can 
withdraw with impunity from this prolonged struggle ; pitiless 
is the law that ordains the strife. But—such a struggle is 


1 For example, the sudden increase in the warmth caused by the rays of 
the sun after frost, 
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quite a different affair from a deadly combat between two 
beasts of prey. Here not a single living thing is harmed or 
destroyed by the combatants ; the enemies they fight against 
are the lifeless forces of nature. The beast of prey is in this 
case the bleak winter. 

Let us now glance at the life of plants that grow in a dry 
place—for example, in a desert. Here the plant is menaced 
thoughout its whole existence by the want of water. For 
it the struggle for self-preservation is particularly hard and 
difficult, because want of water means withering and death. 

In the deserts—for example, in the Sahara, where water is 
very scarce, where sometimes months pass between two con- 
secutive showers of rain—the life of the plant depends almost 
entirely on the presence of water. There the vegetation is 
scanty ; the plants, for the most part, grow at great distances 
from each other, so that, in this case, the question of want of 
space does not arise. ‘The temperature is high enough to allow 
of the most luxuriant vegetation, the rays of the torrid sun 
give light in abundance to the vegetable kingdom. The air is 
pure, and almost everywhere the ground contains materials for 
food in sufficient quantity to provide for the needs of the 
plants. Water alone is lacking. At every place where water 
is present there exists an oases with a flourishing vegetation. 
It has even been found possible—as, for example, by the 
boring of wells of springing water—to make new oases in 
places where from time immemorial the ground has been dry 
and unfruitful. 

Highly instructive is the story of the means which the 
plants of the desert employ to secure themselves against 
withering up, because we observe here an astonishing diversity 
which teaches us that Nature understands the art of reaching 
the same goal by widely different ways. 

Many desert plants send their roots deep into the ground 
so that they can obtain the necessary fluid from the deep-lying 
wells of water. Many species whose stems only rise a few 
inches above the ground are provided with roots which pene- 
trate in a perpendicular direction five to six yards deep into 
the ground. Indeed, in some cases, roots have been dug out 
from a much greater depth—from twenty to twenty-five yards, 
Other plants are provided with safes or storerooms in which 
they, at favourable opportunities, lay up a certain quantity of 
water. The leaves of Mesembryanthemum cristallinum, for 
example, bear countless little bladders, which swell up after a 
shower of rain and are filled with water, making the plant 
look as if it were sown with brilliant pearls. Afterwards, when 
Vor. XVI.—No. 2. 14 
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the plant is again exposed to the withering rays of the sun, 
one sees the bladders gradually shrink, the water which they 
contain is sucked in by the plant, and it lives for weeks on the 
stock it has stored up. 

Other species are provided with organs by which they can 
draw in the vapours with which the air in some parts of the 
desert and at some times of the year is laden. For example, | 
the leaves of Reawmuria hirtella are provided with thousands 
of microscopic glands which secrete salt-crystals. By day the 
plant is covered with a pale grey crust of salt; in the early 
morning, after a misty night, it is heavily laden with drops 


of water which the salt has drawn in, and which look like 
dewdrops. ‘This water is sucked in by the plant, and the salt ( 
dries up again till the next night. It can be proved, by experi- 

ment, that the secreted salt is really indispensable for the 
preservation of the plant: if the crust of salt is brushed off, é 
the plant withers in a few days. A remarkable case is met 


with in another desert plant, namely Diplotaais Harra. When 
the dry ground on which it grows happens to be watered by 
a shower of rain, this plant forms in a single night a circle of 
little roots, which, originating at the foot of the stem, creep 
over the ground, like rays, all round the plant, in order to suck 
in with all speed as much as possible of the water that has 
fallen. Afterwards the ground dries up again, the little roots 
die away, but the plant is provided with a fresh store of water, 
which promotes its growth. 

From these few examples we see again that the “struggle 
for existence” may be something totally different from a fight 
between living beings. The deep tap-roots, the bladders of 
water, the salt crystals, the ephemeral circle of roots, which we 
have already mentioned, are weapons with which the plants can 
carry on the struggle with an inanimate foe, who is quite as 
dangerous as a beast of prey. 

When one says that no living thing can avoid the struggle, 
that every living thing that cannot fight is doomed to destruc- 
tion, he speaks the truth. If, however, by this he means that 
the struggle is carried on by the injury or destroying of other 
beings, then he distorts the truth, because he is making a 
general rule out of a special case. 

Now, let us take some illustrations from the animal 
kingdom. Many kinds of animals who pass the winter in 
northern regions are provided with a warm coat of hair, so 
that they can maintain a struggle against the cold. In many 
cases, even, moulting takes place twice annually—so that the 
coat of hair is always suitable for the time of year. In the 
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spring the warm winter hairy coat is exchanged for a lighter 
summer covering; in the autumn the summer hairs fall out, 
and in their place comes a new winter fur. 

Twice a year we see thousands of birds of passage fly past, 
who are escaping from the inclement season of the year and 
are travelling to a milder region where they will pass the 
months of winter. Woe to the bird that is not strong enough 
to migrate! It will perish during the winter. By this struggle 
which it carries on for self-preservation, not a single living 
being is harmed. 

The building of nests, the lining of them with down, are 
also means of combating the cold, which threatens the 
existence of the yet unfeathered young. 

It may be objected at this point that I have, as yet, 
spoken exclusively of the strife against inanimate nature, 
and that I have kept silence over the struggle between living 
beings. 

One can indeed come to the conclusion, after a superficial 
examination, that animate nature is an immense battlefield, 
where nothing is to be seen but mutual destruction. One 
thinks of birds of prey who hunt gulls—of gulls who feed on 
fishes—of fishes who themselves swallow worms and other 
small creatures. Our imaginations are impressed by such a 
spectacle, and we repeat, without reflection, the winged words 
“ The Struggle for Eaistence.” 

As we gain deeper knowledge of plants and animals, we 
become increasingly aware of facts that teach us that between 
living things there are other relations than those merely of 
robbery and strife. Even in those cases where a living being 
is seemingly providing for its own safety by the destruction of 
another, we often find, after a more attentive examination, 
something totally different from destruction. 

It is, for example, known that many trees produce sweet, 
juicy fruits. Such fruits as, for example, grapes, service-berries, 
currants, etc., are visited by all kinds of birds, who feed on 
them. Here, apparently, the birds behave as enemies of the 
plants, stealing and devouring their fruits. In reality they do 
the plant an important service: without their agency the fruits 
would simply fall to the ground. The seeds which they 
contain would consequently lie close together, and the next 
year numerous young plants would shoot up in a small extent 
of ground, and therefore impede each other’s growth and be 
destroyed from want of room. Instead of this the fruits are 
brought away by the birds, the pulp is digested, and afterwards 
the seeds are scattered and propagated far and wide, sometimes 
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at a great distance from the mother plant. Without the co- 
operation of the birds the further existence of the species would 
be endangered.’ This is an example of mutual aid: the plant 
supplies the bird with food, and in return the bird undertakes 
the sowing of the seeds of the plant. 

We find another highly remarkable and striking example 
of mutual aid in the life of flowers. Most flowers diffuse 
abroad pleasant odours and produce a sweet liquid—namely, 
honey. ‘Thousands of insects of different kinds, especially bees 
and butterflies, visit the flowers and feed on the honey secreted 
by them. Flowers and flower-visiting insects have become, on 
the whole, indispensable to each other. It is an established 
fact that a flower produces no seed if the pollen from the 
anthers is not brought to the pistil. Now the pollen is deprived 
of organs of locomotion, and cannot move from place to place ; 
without outside assistance it cannot fulfil its vocation. The 
insects that fly from one flower to another, seeking honey, come 
inevitably into contact with the anthers, and consequently are 
powdered with the pollen; they come also in contact with the 
sticky pistils, which now are able to take hold of the grains of 
pollen and hold them fast. One can show, without difficulty, 
that the agency of insects is here indispensable; many flowers 
(for example, willows, lilies, pinks, the columbine, monks- 
hood, clover, the bindweed, etc.) remain quite unfruitful or 
bear very little seed if their flowers are covered with muslin. 
Thereby the entrance of insects is prevented, and the flowers 
wither and fall off.’ 

Large volumes have been written about animals who 
devour each other, and about the brutal and sanguinary scenes 
which Nature presents to our view. We have been told that 
strife is a law of Nature, and those who try to obtain wealth 
and power by trampling upon others—or stand and look on 
with folded arms—find in this so-called law a scientific excuse 
for their mode of acting or for their indifference. But large 
volumes can also be written about mutual aid in Nature, and 
here scenes are displayed which turn away the mind from the 
everlasting devouring, destroying, and oppressing. The most 
beautiful products of animate Nature, the flowers, which dis- 


1 Thanks to this co-operation, seeds of plants can be brought to places 
otherwise inaccessible—for example, to buildings, rocks, etc, One sees some- 
times, on a high tower, a shrub—for example, an elder—establish itself and grow 
up, while its roots are driven in between the clefts in the stones. The seed 
from which the elder has sprouted is brought to the tower by a bird. 

° Here the fertilisation of flowers by insects has been treated of in general. 
It is unnecessary to take peculiar cases and exceptions into consideration in 
this article, 
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play their splendour over the whole face of the globe, are in- 
struments of mutual aid. Here I have only spoken of two 
examples chosen from the countless cases which Nature shows 
us of peaceful co-operation, and already it should be possible 
for us to come to the conclusion that mutual aid, just as much 
as destructive strife, is a law of Nature. 

But one should not think of this as a case of antinomy, of 
strife between two laws or principles. Through deeper con- 
sideration we come to the knowledge of one principle—work 
for existence. 

The beast of prey that pursues another creature to obtain 
food for itself—the bull that uses its horns to ward off the 
attack of the beast of prey—the tree that protects its tender 
buds from the rough wintry weather by means of impene- 
trable scales—the desert plant that sends its roots deep into 
the ground till it reaches the well-water—the flower that 
attracts the bees and the butterflies and buys their co-operation 
by the production of sweet-smelling stuffs and honey—the bee 
that builds honeycombs in the hollow trunk of a tree and 
collects honey for its young ;—they all work for self-preservation 
or for the preservation of their offspring. 

No living being may neglect this work with impunity ; this 
is the law of Nature. Here is now the true scientific meaning 
of the expression “ The Struggle for Existence.” 

Man, also, is unable to dissociate himself from this law ; he, 
also, obeys the compulsion to carry out this work. Nature 
teaches him that the work can be done in hundreds of different 
ways. Which example shall he follow? Will he let himself 
be misled by the saying “ The Struggle for Ewistence,” which 
teaches him to know only one way of obeying the law of 
Nature? or will he go for advice to Science, which by patient 
analysis divides compound things into their constituent parts, 
which will bring him to the universal, indivisible principles of 
the laws of Nature, and at the same time make him acquainted 
with the endless varieties of ways in which such laws may be 


applied ? 


The great importance of mutual aid in animate Nature is 
especially evident when we come to know the organic theory 
of societies. 

The basis of this theory is the idea that a human society 
can be compared to a living being. This idea is often dis- 
cussed in modern works on sociology. 

At the first glance this seems strange; immediately the 
question arises how anyone can have come to compare two 
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things which are seemingly so very unlike one another, and, 
further, what is the use of this comparison, and whether there 
is anything more in it than a play of the imagination. 

We shall therefore try to find out whether in the con- 
struction and manner of life of an animal or plant we can 
discover anything that can be compared with a human society 
and social phenomena. 

We must first get to know the real signification of the 
word society. We can give the following definition of it: 
a human society is a body of people between whom there 
exist some relations. We give here to the term relations a 
very wide meaning ; for example, mutual aid, co-operation in 
order to reach the same common end, alliance against a 
common foe, mutual influence in general. The definition we 
have given really means that in order to form a society it is 
not sufficient that a certain number of people find themselves 
in each other’s neighbourhood. So long as no relations exist. 
so long as they remain quite strange to each other, there is a 
crowd, not a society. 

We return now to our subject, and we choose for our 
first example one of the simplest of living things we can find— 
namely, Pleurococcus vulgaris. This is a plant from the group 
of the Alge which is found everywhere, and on the bark of 
trees lives in the form of a green layer, especially in damp places 
and after long-continued rain. When we examine with the 
microscope a small portion of this-green layer, which comes 
away very easily, we see that it consists of countless little 
round bodies. ‘These are very small; their diameter is about 
si _Millimetre. Each little body is provided with a thin 
outside wall; the inside consists of a living substance called 
protoplasm. The protoplasm is a colourless semi-liquid stuff. 
which looks very like white of egg and is the real basis of life. 
In the protoplasm we perceive a roundish colourless body, 
the nucleus (kernel), and different green bodies, the chlorophyll 
bodies. Nucleus and chlorophyll are, just as much as the 
protoplasm, living parts. They may be considered as sub- 
divisions of the protoplasm. 

Such a little body is a living being, a plant. One may 
compare it to a small room where the living substance is 
lodged. One calls it, therefore, a cell; and as the whole plant 
consists here of a single cell, it is named one-celled. 

The one-celled plant displays the principal phenomena 
which characterise life. It takes in water and food; it dis- 
cards certain substances ; it grows; it can secure itself against 
some dangers—it can, for example, make its outer wall thicker 
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when it is threatened with withering up, as in dry weather ; it 
can multiply itself. It is not the place here to enlarge on these 
different phenomena; for our purpose it is sufficient to know 
that all this has been incontestably proved, and by experiments 
can be proved over and over again. Onlythe last point—namely, 
the multiplication—deserves particularly our attention. 

The multiplication occurs by a so-called division. First 
the nucleus separates in two; between the two daughter- 
nuclei there is produced now, in the protoplasm, a wall or 
partition by which the room, or cell, is divided into two cells. 
The two young cells, or daughter-cells, which originate in 
this way may remain for a time in contact with each other. 
Nevertheless, they are merely touching. Soon they come 
away from each other; they round themselves off and soon 
live completely independent. Between the two one-celled 
plants or individuals which come into being by the division 
of one individual, no relations exist ; in other words, they have 
no influence whatever upon each other. Each individual 
can now, in the same manner, divide itself into two; these 
again may give being to four individuals; and so on. By 
consecutive divisions thousands come to exist; they form a 
crowd on the bark of the tree. If, now, one of those one- 
celled plants is brought by the wind or any other accidental 
cause on to another tree, it can by consecutive divisions give 
being to a new multitude. 

One knows a very great number of one-celled beings,’ 
some belonging to the animal and some to the vegetable 
kingdom. ‘They show great variety as regards size, form, 
way of life, ete. But all are built on the same plan; all 
originate from a single independent cell. The descendants 
of an individual may remain united as a crowd, they never 
form a society. 

The examination of a second example will teach us in 
what way there comes to be a closer union in a living being. 
It is again to the group of the Alge that we go for an 
example—namely, to the Spirogyra. ‘This plant, which may 
be seen in abundance in our ponds and ditches, presents 
itself as a very thin, delicate thread: when examined under 
the microscope it appears that this thread consists of a row 
of cylindrical cells which follow each other in regular order. 
In every cell we perceive the parts as in a Pleurococcus cell— 
——— an exterior wall, protoplasm, a nucleus, and chlorphyll 

odies. 


1 Examples: yeast; Noctiluca miliaris, which brings about the phosphor- 
escence of the sea; etc. 
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In what way does such a thread originate? A Spirogyra 
thread consists, in the beginning, of a single cell—the germ-cell 
or spore, which in the main points resembles a Plewrococcus 
cell, and should be regarded as a one-celled plant. The germ- 
cell or spore lengthens itself, taking meanwhile a cylindrical 
form, and divides in two in the same way as a Pleurococcus 
cell. 

The partition wall is placed across, so that there come to 
be two cylindrical cells which are together the same length as 
the first cell. While in Plewrococeus the two new individuals 
or daughter-cells soon separate from each other, in Spirogyra 
they remain attached each to each. The two daughter-cells 
grow lengthwise, and soon they in their turn divide into two, 
so that there are now four cells, which remain attached to 
each other and form a thread-like body. And so it goes on: 
through successive divisions, followed always by increase of 
the daughter-cells, there come to be 8, 16 . . . cells or indi- 
viduals, and the whole thread may be several inches long. 
Here we have a pluricellular plant—that is to say, a plant that 
is formed by the union of a certain number of one-celled 
individuals, precisely as if many Pleuwrococcus cells were 
attached together. Between the cells, nevertheless, there 
exist no real relations; every cell lives quite independently of 
the others. The group of cells is still a multitude, wherein we 
nevertheless perceive a faint trace of the social bond—namely, 
the attachment. The bond may be broken without danger ; 
the cells may come away from each other and live on inde- 
pendently, apparently without suffering any damage. 

A third plant from the group of the Alga—namely, 
Ulothrix—shows to us clearly social relations. This plant is, 
like Spirogyra, a very small thread-like pluricellular alga, 
formed from successive divisions of a single original germ- 
cell. But, while Spirogyra is an unattached, drifting plant, 
which has no need of a support, Ulothrix clings to some sub- 
merged object—for instance, to a stone—and remains firmly 
fixed during its whole life. It happens in this way: the cell 
that is at one of the two ends of the Ulothrix-thread contains no 
chlorophyll, and differs in this respect from all the other cells ; 
it is also longer than the others, and possesses, besides, the 
power of clinging fast to any solid object with which it may 
come in contact. As soon as it attaches itself, it holds the 
whole thread also fixed ; it might be called the root-cell. The 
many-celled plant can now be swayed here and there by the 
currents of water, but cannot move from the place. 

Here we have a society: between the various individuals 
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or cells of which it is made up, relations exist: the root-cell, 
in fact, influences all the other cells, since she holds the whole 
thread in place. Between the different individuals there exists 
mutual aid: the root-cell does a service to her sister-cells by 
undertaking to keep the whole system firmly attached, but she 
is deprived of chlorophyll, and in consequence is not in a 
condition to provide herself with nourishment, while the rest 
of the cells contain chlorophyll and thus have the power to 
take in raw food and work it up. The green cells now extend 
to the colourless cell a part of the food they have worked up, 
and so provide for her maintenance. ‘The mutual aid that 
here takes place causes division of labour. 'The whole plant 
must attach itself to some fixed object and must feed itself; 
from the number of individuals of which it consists, one is 
given the duty of keeping the plant fixed—the others have to 
attend to the food. The division of the work brings about 
dissimilarity or differentiation. All the cells of the Ulothrix 
are originally the same; they are sister-cells springing from 
one mother-cell. Yet, while in Spirogyra the similarity con- 
tinues—because all one-celled individuals have exactly the 
same mode of life,—in Ulothrix we see one of the sister-cells 
adapting herself to a special duty—namely, holding the plant 
fixed—and in consequence being modified as regards form, 
contents, and size, while the other sister-cells are adapted for 
the business of providing the food, and differ from the first, 
especially in regard to the chlorophyll. Mutual aid, division of 
labour, suitability for special duties, dissimilarity or differentia- 
tion, are phenomena which go hand in hand. And in con- 
sequence there comes to be mutual dependence: the root-cell 
depends on her sister-cells for food, and in return her sister- 
cells depend on her for the advantages of a state of stability. 

As we have said before, Ulothrix shows the commonest 
social phenomena in their simplest form. Ulothrix, like a 
human society, consists of a union of individuals, each similar 
to a one-celled Pleurococcus individual. In a human society 
we see, just as in Ulothriz, mutual aid, division of labour, 
adaptability to work of many kinds, dissimilarity, viz. differen- 
tiation, and mutual dependence. This is so very obvious, that 
it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it. 

The phenomena with which we have become acquainted 
in Ulothrix we find again in all many-celled beings, animals 
and plants. Every many-celled being—for example, an oak, 
or a plant of wheat, or a bird, etc.—comes from a single cell, 
which we call the germ-cell, or egg. The first cell now under- 
goes successive divisions, and thus gives being to 2, 4, 8, 16, up 
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to millions of cells or one-celled individuals, which remain 
united, and between whom social relations arise, as we have 
seen in Ulothrix. The society of cells presents itself as a 
living unity, as a single individual. With the help of the 
microscope we can nevertheless distinguish the component 
cells and, as it were, study them one by one. So we find—for 
example, in an oak—first, cells which form the leaves: these 
cells contain chlorophyll, and are given the duty principally 
of working up the food ; second, cells which form roots, and 
are given the duty of establishing the plant firmly in the 
ground and supplying it with water and food; third, cells 
which form the outer layer of the bark, and have the duty of 
protecting the inner parts of the stem from rain, snow, etc. 
And soon. ‘The different parts of the plant are dependent on 
each other. If, for example, a leaf is detached from the other 
parts, the cells which it consists of die, because it is separated 
from the root-cells, which supply it with necessary water. 

A bird’s egg' is a cell, which through successive divisions 
becomes a society, which presents itself to us in the shape of 
a bird. 

By a long series of gradual transitions we can ascend by 
degrees from the simplest creatures—for example, Plewrococcus, 
Spirogyra, Ulothrix—to the most complex—for example, the 
higher animals and plants. 

In the long series of societies of one-celled beings which 
we thus come to know we perceive an endless variety, even 
as in the human societies, which show us all imaginable 
transitions from wild savage tribes, consisting of a small 
number of individuals and where the social relations are 
very simple, to the highly differentiated and cultured peoples 
of Kurope. 

The study of the inner economy of the many-celled beings 
brings us, moreover, to the discovery of other social pheno- 
mena on which we cannot enlarge in this brief article—for 
example, the formation and employment of capital. We know, 
also, many-celled beings the component parts (that is to say, 
the cells) of which have different origins, belong to different 
races, and nevertheless can so completely amalgamate that, 
in the end, they have attained a perfect union. Among others, 
this is the case with the Lichens. 


The few facts which I have brought forward suffice, 
already, to make clear what the exact meaning is of the com- 
parison between human societies and many-celled beings. ‘The 

| The yolk. 
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question is now whether this comparison affords anything 
except an opportunity for making ingenious speculations. 

A single moment’s consideration suffices to show what a 
strong light the study of the many-celled organisms may throw 
on our knowledge of social phenomena. When we investigate 
the social relations between the cells, we work with the calm 
mind of a student of nature: we are not guided, indeed, by 
preconceived ideas. We seek the truth impartially, and we 
remain impartial, because we personally have no connection 
with the things which we study. The discovery of the truth 
is our only object. 

After we have attended this school for some time, we have 
not only learned that the relations between living beings are 
governed by natural rules and laws, which also make their 
influence felt in human societies, but we have, moreover, 
learned the art of observing with the same calm mind the 
human society of which we ourselves form a part. We are 
no longer in the habit of allowing our spirit to be led by the 
short-sighted concern for our own personal desires or by the 
programme of the political party to which we belong, of which 
we have very often become members at a time of life when 
we did not even know the meaning of the terms “ society ” and 
“social phenomena.” ‘The blindness which is the consequence 
of all this disappears as we gain more and more a love of 
truth. 

The organic theory of society, the bases of which we have 
tried to explain in a few words, is still very young. It will 
demand infinitely long study and much scientific work in order 
to bring it to its full development. Already one can foresee 
that new truths will take the place of many a prejudice, of 
many an agelong idea. 

We have already seen that the Struggle for Existence in 
the literal sense is one of the ways in which Work for Evistence 
can be fulfilled. We have also seen that the law of Nature 
which enjoins us to work for self-preservation can be fulfilled 
in another way than by a struggle—namely, by mutual aid. It 
cannot be denied that the struggle for existence, in the literal 
sense, is carried on everywhere in Nature. We have never- 
theless fixed our attention on phenomena—for example, the 
fertilising of flowers by insects—in which it appears that 
mutual aid also takes an important place in Nature. Lastly, 
we have shown that the higher living beings—namely, all many- 
celled animals and plants—are societies of one-celled beings 
which are so closely bound together by mutual aid that they 
grow into a whole which presents itself as a living unity. A 
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many-celled being is unthinkable without mutual aid. If 
living beings knew no other way of providing for their self- 
preservation than by struggling against each other, only 
microscopic one-celled beings would exist. The large plants 
and animals would never have appeared on the earth. 

The importance of the struggle for existence has for long 
been insisted on. It appears from what we have here said 
that the consequences of mutual aid may perhaps be more 
important still. 

In what way shall a man obey the law of Nature and fulfil 
the work for his self-preservation ? 

The answer lies to our hand. Every human being is a 
member of the society. The society has come to be what it is 
by mutual aid among its members: otherwise it would only 
be a crowd—that is to say, a disconnected herd. As soon as 
one member of the society wages war against his fellow- 
members, the society itself is brought into a state of confusion, 
and the disorder which thus arises is harmful to all its 
members and to himself also. His own interests compel him 
to avoid strife where it is possible, and on the other hand to 
seek safety in mutual aid. 

History, as it is usually taught, fixes our attention chiefly 
on the struggles which through the centuries have been carried 
on between the societies or nations and between the members 
of the same nation. It displays for us pictures of continual 
foreign wars and civil wars—that is to say, of phenomena which 
deprive societies of health and obstruct their progress. And 
thus many people imagine that struggling and fighting have 
been inevitable in history, and must remain so. 

If one refers to higher moral principles to show the 
wickedness of this, immediately comes the answer in the 
phrase “ The Struggle for Existence.” 

Science is called upon to excuse deeds which deprive the 
societies of health. Thus we get false ideas, and Science is 
slandered. We continually see members of the society 
striving to obtain wealth by annexing the fruit of other 
people’s work, either by stealing or by cheating, instead of 
getting riches for themselves in a peaceable way. If com- 
plaint about this is made, then the reply is that fighting is a 
law of Nature, and that all endeavours to prevent it are idle. 
Science, on the other hand, shows us the desert plant, which 
sends her roots deep into the ground to procure the necessary 
water, without harming any other living being; she shows us 
the honey-bee, who gathers treasures which are her reward 
for the services she renders to the flowers. Science goes for 
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advice to Nature, in order to find out how the human societies 
may be healed—and men refer to her as the reason for reject- 
ing the means of cure ! 

We see a brutal strife break out between different nations 
about the possession of a tract of land. There are some who 
tell us that those who have declared war are obeying a law 
of Nature, or a social law, and that one must not interfere ; 
sometimes people in their blindness go the length of declaring, 
in the name of Science, that such a war is good for civilisation, 
on the principle that the extermination of the weak promotes 
progress!!! Science again points to the desert plant, and 
calculates that the millions of money and the human lives 
that have been sacrificed in the strife are sufficient to produce 
streams of water in the wilderness, from the dry ground of 
which treasures would arise much greater than those that have 
been the cause of strife. 

We see political parties wage a bitter strife, and employ 
all kinds of cunning and dishonourable means, to further their 
ends; and thus the society in whose midst the strife is carried 
on is brought into confusion—to the great loss of all its 
members. The parties, even those who have the noblest 
programme, lose sight of the fact that mutual aid is one of 
the foundations of social progress, and that they, by their 
violent fighting, have inflicted evil on the society and in 
consequence make the attainment of their ideal impossible. 

The Flemish Movement itself has not been wise enough 
to avoid such errors. The Flamingants have devoted too 
much of their strength to their struggle, properly so-called, 
and have done too little to extend the influence of the Flemish 
Movement by the spread of knowledge in the tongue of the 
Netherlands. If we had brought within reach of the Flemings 
during the last thirty years the fifteen hundred to two 
thousand books which have annually appeared in our language, 
we should have rendered an invaluable service to the Flemish 
people, by the spread of knowledge ; and in return we should, 
much more than now, have won the respect and gratitude of 
the Flemings, and even of many of our opponents. That 
which we now must extort would have come of itself. 

Every time one goes for advice to Science one is urged 
on to a glorious future, and over and over again one is after- 
wards discouraged by people who scarcely know of the 
existence of modern science, and have learned nothing of it 
but afew phrases. People come and say to us, Man is what he 
is, and that it is vain to try to change him. 

One can argue for ever over the laws of morality, and this 
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has been done for centuries. But one fact is incontestable : 
the ideals which modern Science places before us agree, in the 
main points, with the longing for something higher that for 
centuries has risen from the hearts of mankind. 

Even out of the catacombs of old Rome arose the longing 
for peace, equality, and justice. The Roman Emperors and 
other rulers had the words pax, wquitas, justitia stamped 
over and over again on their coins and medals, and thus sent 
into the farthest corner of their dominions the promise that 
the wish of the people should be satisfied. 

We may hope and trust that Science will teach us the art 
of attaining the ideal of humanity. It can overcome all 
difficulties by untiring labour. 

J. MACLEOD. 
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THE RESTORATION OF PALESTINE. 


M. J. LANDA. 


ARMAGEDDON was incomplete until Mr Balfour’s letter to 
Lord Rothschild of Nov. 2, 1917, promising on behalf of 
the British Government, and obviously on behalf of the whole 
Entente, the best endeavours to facilitate the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people. It 
would have been one of the greatest fiascos of history were 
the war which is to re-establish civilisation and promulgate 
a new charter of humanity not to include this tardy act of 
justice to the oldest of the small nations ; one, moreover, that 
has suffered most, even in the present war, and claims, in 
addition, to be the pioneer race in the struggle for liberty, 
celebrating by its annual festival of the Passover not merely 
the deliverance of its own people from Egypt, but the first 
blow for freedom for all mankind. ‘The pronouncement, 
ranking with utterances that are epoch-making, was made at 
a dramatic moment with concomitants of the utmost signi- 
ficance. The British troops, after a check that had held them 
up for months at Gaza, had entered the Holy Land, a 
Rothschild falling in the struggle to fertilise with his blood 
the land of his ancestors, in which his family ever manifested 
the deepest interest, and to answer the anti-Semitic sneer 
made just previously that no Rothschild had ever risked a 
square inch of his skin to re-establish the Jews in Palestine. 
The Jewish Regiment (officially the 38th Royal Fusiliers) had 
just been formed, in the face of the bitterest opposition on 
the part of leading members of the Anglo-Jewish community, 
and drawing a promise from the Minister of War that it was 
intended for service in Palestine. Its nucleus was composed 
of men of the Zion Mule Corps, the hastily drilled refugees 
from Palestine, Russians mostly, who had worked on the land 
in the Jewish colonies and had gathered in Alexandria—a 
body of men whose deeds in Gallipoli had roused the Jewish 


imagination as nothing had done for centuries. ‘The Jews of 
gl § “ 
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America and of Russia were stirred by this creation of a 
Jewish unit, which, but for the protests of the sensitive 
communal leaders here, would have been distinguished by its 
badge, the Shield of David, but which, at any rate, organised 
its camp with a Saturday Sabbath and kosher food: America 
would have sent thousands of recruits had permission been 
given: Germany saw in‘ its formation the definite menace to 
its ally, Turkey, which-had been the stumbling-block to the 
Entente in the East. 

The British declaration was no mere opportunist move to 
gain the sympathy of the Jews. ‘That was not needed, for 
Jewish sacrifice in the war on behalf of the Allies has already 
been conspicuous. Mr Balfour’s letter was the result of 
patient negotiations with the Zionists. ‘The Zionism of to-day 
is a young movement, dating from Dr Theodor Herzl’s call 
for a political regeneration of the Jews in 1896 ; but its inspira- 
tion goes back to the Dispersion, is embodied in the daily 
prayers, and had many forerunners. Jews and non-Jews in 
various lands and at different times had put forward the 
suggestion: it would have been strange had history been a 
blank in this direction. And it is not in the least surprising 
that Herzl, an Austrian journalist and playwright in Paris, 
who had drifted away from Judaism to be recalled by the anti- 
Semitism of the Dreyfus case, should find himself uncon- 
sciously plagiarising the suggestions of Moses Hess, a German 
Socialist, in his Rome and Jerusalem (1862), and of Dr Leo 
Pinsker, a Russian-Jewish physician, in his A wto-Hmancipation 
(1881). But even these two writers were anticipated by an 
Englishman, the Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth, vicar of 
Stowmarket, in 1852, unknown to them, and to most people, 
indeed, to this very day. Mr Hollingsworth’s pamphlet was 
almost a prophetic vision of the Basle Congress programme of 
the Herzl movement, advocating a legally assured home for 
the Jews in Palestine under the guarantee of the Great 
Powers. Mr Hollingsworth, moreover, proposed a_ British 
Protectorate, with a railway from Jerusalem to Lahore to 
shorten the journey to India by a thousand miles and safe- 
guard the overland route. 

Cradled in the fiercest opposition from pious and lax Jews 
alike, Herzl’s bold project nevertheless made extraordinary 
progress, stirring the Jewish consciousness to the depths, 
giving it new life and meaning by its democratic appeal and 
its repudiation of the cherished principle of philanthropy on 
which modern Jewish existence was largely based. Under 
philanthropy the Chovevi Zion (Lovers of Zion) movement, 
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begotten of Pinsker, languished despite its adherents the 
world over; and a practical Palestinian colonisation scheme, 
nervously begun in 1870 and stimulated eight years later by 
the interest of the Earl of Shaftesbury and Laurence Oliphant, 
met with disaster owing to the impoverishment of the land 
due to criminal Turkish neglect and the archaic methods of 
Arab cultivators, and subsequently became demoralised after 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild had nobly come to the rescue. 
Fierce internecine strife, the outcome of denationalised and 
deracialised factions, seemingly irreconcilable religious differ- 
ences, and persistent opposition on the part of those who saw 
in Herzlism a dangerous game of international politics by 
men excluded from citizen rights and socially and profes- 
sionally ostracised in various lands, could not, however, stem 
the progress of Zionism. Nor did the secession of Zangwill, 
who had been the first to encourage Herzl and gain him a 
hearing in England, where he first delivered his message, 
mar its advance. Impatient with the delay caused by Abdul 
Hamid’s tactics, Zangwill took advantage of the generous 
offer of the British Government, made spontaneously by Mr 
Chamberlain in 1903, of territory in East Africa, cleaved the 
movement in twain, and founded the Jewish Territorial 
Organisation (the J.T.O.), with the object of establishing a 
Jewish settlement as a temporary expedient elsewhere. But 
East Africa proved impracticable, Cyrenaica impossible—both 
regions being declared unsuitable by scientific expeditions ; 
while Mesopotamia, a third suggestion, failed to rouse any 
enthusiasm. 

Zangwill secured the adhesion of prominent English Jews 
who remained callously unresponsive to Herzl’s clarion call : 
British sympathy, evinced also in negotiations opened in 1898 
with regard to the El-Arish, was gratefully recognised, but 
only Palestine appealed to the vast masses, as Herzl himself 
promptly discovered when his first proposal was indeterminate 
and suggested the Argentine as an alternative. A foul Russian 
blow against Zionism, Plehve’s prohibition of the movement 
in Russia in 1903, only served to intensify the reawakened 
Jewish longing. Real strength lay in renaissance—the inspira- 
tion given to artists and craftsmen and litterateurs to produce 
work which could not fail to impress even the opponents. 
Amidst all the strife, the work of education, the revival of 
Hebrew, the Holy Language, as a living tongue, and of a 
more scientific colonisation went on; the faithful were cease- 
less in propaganda, and gained the adherence of the young 
intellectuals. This underlying tenacity overcame the shock 
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of Herzl’s death in 1904 at the early age of forty-four, a martyr 
to the cause, crushed under the weight of contention, and 
carried it safely through the Turkish revolution, when a new 
hope was shattered by the Chauvinism of the Young Turks, 
who intimated at once that Zionism was virtually sedition. 
That prompt declaration, made by Parliamentary delegates 
who visited England in 1909 and spoke truculently at Jewish 
meetings to which they were invited, prevented the holding 
of a Congress at Constantinople, which would have been a 
graver blunder than the Congress of London in 1900 that 
failed lamentably in its hope of gaining the assistance of the 
Anglo-Jewish leaders. 

Turkey’s entry into the war brought renewed troubles, the 
expulsion of the colonists and the persecution of those who 
remained. The Russian revolution, by freeing, ostensibly, 
inillions of Jews, raised the cry on the part of those who can 
still see in Zionism only a philanthropic objective, that it was 
no longer necessary, since the end of persecution in Russia, 
and probably in Rumania also, would remove the main excuse 
for settling the persecuted in Palestine. But the Zionists 
pinned their faith to the Entente, gaining, by negotiations 
conducted by Nahum Sokolow, the real intellectual leader of 
the movement, and Dr Weizmann, a brilliant Russian-Jewish 
chemist in the service of the British Government, the sympathy 
of the Pope and the British pronouncement. 

What does it mean? A new dispensation for the Jews 
and manifold advantages for the rest of the world in the 
restoration of Palestine as a centre of culture and a land of 
productivity. Of that there is not the slightest doubt. ‘True, 
amid the chorus of approval aroused by Mr Balfour's letter, 
the snarl of the anti-Semite has been heard: the Jews are an 
impossible agricultural people, the Holy Land derelict terrain 
beyond reclamation. Which proves that anti-Semitism is 
arrested development, a relic of ancient savagery, buttressed 
by fond medieval memories of those who regard democracy as 
the root of all evil, and fostered by a modern pseudo-scientific 
spirit which is a cowardly denial of the rights of human progress 
superimposed on Chauvinism and a complete misunderstanding 
of the teachings of religion by its claim to lustful privilege. 
For the anti-Semites never learn. Let the facts speak. 

Profiting by their first failures and assisted by Zionist 
organisations, the Jewish colonists set to work to revive the 
fertility of Palestine by modern scientific cultivation. Old 
roads were reconstructed, new ones laid down. Eucalyptus 
plantations metamorphosed hygienic conditions by the removal 
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of stagnant fever pools, and gained for the tree the name 
“ Sedjer-et-Yahud” (Jews tree) by the grateful Arabs; 
chemical manures have revived the soil and enriched it to 
a remarkable degree; irrigation, by means of gas and oil- 
motor pumps, has worked wonders in the orange and lemon 
groves; the introduction of microbe cultures is ridding the 
land of the rats which ravaged the cereal crops and the insects 
that devastated the fruit-trees. The regenerated earth has 
_ responded with abundance. Where the Arabs produced 
wheat and barley to the value of £1, the Jews produce to 
the value of £2 and £3 per acre, and even more; instead of 
350 boxes of oranges, an acre now yields as many as 750 
boxes; the output of the vineyards has also been doubled— 
from £6 to £7 per acre to an average of £12 to £13; the 
cows of the felaheen give an average of 130 to 160 gallons 
of milk per annum, those of the Jewish colonists about 440 
gallons! Thirty per cent. of the wines exported via Jaffa 
come from the Jewish colonies in the neighbourhood, and 
oranges and wine constitute half the total exports from the 
port. And be it remembéred, the Jewish plantations are 
many of them young and not yet fully productive. Land 
has become enhanced in value from 72s. per acre in 1890 
to £36. About 1880 the land of the Petach Tikvah colony 
(founded in 1878) contributed a few paltry pounds to the 
revenue; in 1912 the sum was £3400 from part only. 
Furthermore, the quality of the produce is exceptionally 
high. Jaffa oranges bring the best prices in English and 
other markets; Palestinian tomatoes put all others out of 
countenance, even those of the Riviera or the Marseilles 
markets ; Haifa sesame brings a higher return than any other 
at Hamburg; the hard wheat of the country is considered the 
best for macaroni in Italy and France; and experiments at 
the Government stations in California have proved white and 
black grapes from Palestine—and by no means the finest 
produced—to be the best of 1300 varieties tested in ten years. 
The Jewish Agricultural Experiment Station, founded and 
maintained by American Jews, in the colony of Zichron Jacob 
at Atlit, near Haifa, has isolated a new form of sesame which 
yields more than double the quantity of sesame ordinarily 
grown ; it has created new species of cereals which show an 
amazing power of resistance to the sirocco, has acclimatised a 
table grape ripening three weeks earlier than any other, has 
improved the spineless cactus which it is expected will supply 
valuable fodder for cattle, has discovered a new method of 
growing the mulberry tree so as to bring forth its leaves 
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earlier, and is cultivating over forty varieties of plants designed 
to keep the Mediterranean dunes from shifting, thereby re- 
moving one of the main obstacles to agriculture along the 
coast. In 1912 the colonists sent a graduate of the horti- 
cultural school to the United States in order to study the best 
methods practised in California, Florida, and Texas, and they 
have provided skilled cultivators to Arabs desirous of im- 
proving their land. 

Concurrently with this agricultural revival, the Jews have 
introduced other improvements. A Jewish Health Bureau in 
Jerusalem is conducting a campaign to stamp out trachoma 
and other eye diseases ; suburbs and townlets have been built on 
model European lines, object-lessons in cleanliness and hygiene ; 
the colonists have organised rural police and watchmen for 
the colonies, a service of which non-Jews have gladly availed 
themselves, the Turkish Government having neglected the 
duty of providing protection; they have established oilworks, 
begun a building industry and the manufacture of cement- 
stones; and schools have been opened for ordinary education 
and for the teaching of home industries. And, what may 
most surprise the anti-Semites, one of whose cardinal prin- 
ciples of faith is that the Jew has been specially created as a 
parasite and a middleman, is that the export trade for the 
agricultural products of the Jewish colonies is almost entirely 
in the hands of the producers themselves and not of agents. 

These are but the outlines, not the full details, of Jewish 
activity and versatility in Palestine under the stimulus of 
Zionism and the practical impulse of its institutions, the 
National Fund, the Colonial ‘Trust, the Palestine Land 
Development Company, and kindred organisations. They are 
an earnest of what can be done by a rejuvenated and liberated 
people inspired by the hope of its never-forgotten past and the 
ideals which it has ever cherished of national restoration in a 
land that it has proved can still be made to flow with milk and 
honey. It is resurrection they seek to achieve, not exploita- 
tion of a neglected country. ‘That is a point of the utmost 
importance, for, assuming the non-existence of Zionism, Pales- 
tine, after the war, will offer allurements to concessionists, 
company promoters, and all their myrmidons. Zionism will 
save Palestine from the parasites of progress, for there is much 
to exploit. The Dead Sea and Hasbeya produce asphalt of 
superior quality; there are numerous beds of phosphatesthrough- 
out Transjordania, notably near Es-Salt. The water of the 
Dead Sea contains nearly twenty-five per cent. of salt deposits 
rich in potassium and bromides. There is oil, too, in the district. 
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In Sidon there are iron ore, coal, and yellow ochre. Chalk 
deposits exist in the mountains and in the Jordan valley. 
There are great possibilities in the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane, which thrives on the coastal plain and the Jordan valley ; 
in tobacco-growing, which should lead to a flourishing cigarette 
industry ; and in the extraction of olive oil. The Jordan valley, 
too, is declared by experts to be suitable for cotton-growing, 
while the differences of level of the river afford a ready means 
of motive power. With the settlement of a happy Jewish 
population industries will be developed naturally and rapidly, 
for none will throw themselves with such zest and devotion 
into labour as they will. No other people can bring to the 
task that sense of love which the Jews can—a feeling that has 
already expressed itself in the idealism of their hopes, and will 
be intensified by their complete emancipation and apotheosis. 

And not only will the Jews benefit by the moral regenera- 
tion. The restoration of Jewry is bound to react on other 
peoples, on the whole world. For their case is unique, the 
event unparalleled, in very truth a fulfilment of prophecy. 
Palestine is bound up with Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
to both of which Judaism gave birth. Is it naught to the 
millions of these two great religions that reparation should at 
last be made to a people who have suffered as the Jews have 
done for two thousand years? Surely the restoration of Pales- 
tine must have its message for Christian and Moslem the world 
over. What true Christian and Moslem will fail to rejoice at 
the rectification of centuries of wrong, at the removal of a 
stigma which has inflicted untold misery on a people- who 
would seem to have been accursed for inventing God? The 
Jews ask for nothing more than to be permitted to live in 
peace to develop their own culture and worship in their own 
fashion. ‘They seek no conquests, commercial or spiritual. 
They have never denied Heaven to others. It is a first 
principle of their faith that the Almighty is the possession of 
all peoples. ‘They have presented Him freely and gladly to 
the human race to be worshipped as each sect dictates. ‘The 
seek no converts. It is no part of their doctrine that only 
through Judaism can salvation be found. “ The righteous of 
all peoples shall share in the Kingdom of Heaven,” declares 
the Talmud, and there is no specification that there is but 
one path. 

The Jews have no ambition for the creation of a new State 
which will enter into the political competition of the nations, 
A legally assured home is all they demand: the form of 
government never offered an insoluble problem, and has been 
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simplified by the British declaration, which may be taken 
to imply a Protectorate, with such autonomy as is feasible 
for its needs, and in consonance with the traditions of the 
British Empire. No dominion is sought over the Jews who 
will remain outside, no allegiance will be expected that will 
raise problems of citizenship. ‘The Jews are more deeply 
concerned in the establishment of a university in Jeru- 
salem, a project which had begun to take shape before the 
outbreak of war, and had aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
experienced in the Zionist movement when decided upon at 
the Congress in Vienna in 1912. Even anti-Zionists applaud 
that project. The possibilities in that direction have been 
abundantly evidenced by the success of the Bezalel School 
of Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem, the Technical School at 
Haifa, the Hebrew Gymnasium at Jafta, and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Obstacles there may be to the complete fruition of Zionist 
aims. Intolerance is not swept away by a great war, nor 
disposed of by a stroke of the diplomatic pen, even when used 
by the statesmanship of the British Empire and its Allies 
when victory is assured and peace declared. Nervous folk 
and prejudiced there will be to raise the cry of fear on behalf 
of the holy places of Christendom. But their future will be 
secured—that is certain; and, whatever the form of the 
guarantee, the Jews, with their agonised cry through the 
centuries for tolerance and justice, will be in honour bound 
at the peril of their very existence to respect them to the 
utmost. Anti-Semitism will not be stifled; for some of its 
devotees, indeed, a concentrated Jewry will offer a fruitful 
field for the exercise of their spleen. But anti-Semitism has 
little hope in the future. It must pass with the Prussian 
spirit, which is but an expanded form of the same hatred. 
Treitschke was as much the parent of modern anti-Semitism as 
he was of the spirit that willed the war. Democracy, which ° 
must succeed if the world is to remain possible for mankind. 
will see to it that all artificial aids to bitterness have no place 
in the future commonwealth. 

It is true that the Jews themselves are not united. What 
people are? National unity is a fetish. It has proved un- 
attainable even in the face of calamity in the greatest war in 
history. And by what right are the Jews, whom the world has 
done its utmost to divide and degrade, expected to be the only 
people on earth one and indivisible? Recent events, however, 
have proved that the future of the Jews, like that of all 
peoples, lies in the extermination of privilege and prescriptive 
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rights, especially those which have been usurped. Jewry— 
Anglo-Jewry, at any rate ; and, its small total notwithstanding, 
it is the most potent force in Jewry to-day—has had its period 
of travail in this war. Side by side with the spirit of revolution 
in the general community, a revolt has taken place in the 
Anglo-Jewry. Zionism was the immediate cause. Kaiserism, 
in the guise of an uncalled-for manifesto issued in the name 
of the Conjoint Committee of the Board of Deputies (the 
communal Parliament, which is invested with certain rights 
for the observance of English law) and the Anglo-Jewish 
Association (which may be termed the Jewish missionary body 
responsible for the welfare of the unfortunate Jews in per- 
secuted lands), denounced Zionism and reaped the whirlwind. 
Nemesis was swift. The Deputies deposed their aged president, 
Mr D. L. Alexander, K.C., and terminated the existence of 
the Conjoint Committee. The future government of Anglo- 
Jewry is in the melting-pot ; every organisation is demanding 
a pronouncement on Zionism in the light of Mr Balfour's 
declaration. ‘That may be of small consequence to the outside 
public, but the possibilities are none the less infinite. 

Already the anti-Zionists are showing fight. A newly 
organised League of British Jews, with Major Lionel de 
Rothschild, M.P., as president, and Lord Swaythling and Sir 
Philip Magnus, M.P., as vice-presidents, declares its objects 
as follows: 


1. To uphold the status of British subjects professing the 
Jewish religion. 

2. To resist the allegation that Jews constitute a separate 
political nationality. 

3. To facilitate the settlement in Palestine of such Jews as 
may desire to make Palestine their home. 


If the League meets with any success it means cleavage, for the 
first object trenches on the prerogative of the Board of Deputies 
(of which Sir Stuart Samuel, Lord Swaythling’s cousin, has 
now become the president), while the third is the province 
of Zionism (one of the heads of which is Lord Rothschild, 
cousin of Major Lionel de Rothschild). Mr Claude Monte- 
fiore’s establishment of the Jewish Religious Union was schism. 
By philanthropic effort, however, the Union is still linked to 
the community, which stands just where it did before the opening 
of the Union’s synagogue. The same thing may happen with 
respect to the League. But should it, in the exercise of objects 
1 and 38, come into conflict with the Board of Deputies and the 
Zionists, there will be trouble, emphasised by object No. 2. 
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That is based on the stupid contention recently put forth 
that the emancipation of the Jews in this country was an 
implied contract under which they abandoned all claims to 
separate nationality. It is an ingenuous rather than an in- 
genious plea, inasmuch as the Jews, whatever individual 
members of the faith may feel, are invariably termed a nation 
by non-Jews, and were referred to as such in the debates in 
Parliament during the long struggle for emancipation with- 
out any suggestion that they would ever be aught else, even 
when possessed of full political and civil rights. In the light 
of No. 2, No. 3 is seditious, but it had perforce to be included 
in the constitution as a concession to the Prayer Book and in 
deference to the British Government’s pronouncement. 

A tussle in the community is bound to ensue if the League 
gains any strength and undertakes some form of activity, 
which presumably it will. And then? ‘Two or three things 
will happen. The League may find no reason for existence, 
become passive, finally moribund. It may be driven against 
its will to activity, owing to resentment—Lord Swaythling 
has already come into conflict with the Federation of (Kast End) 
Synagogues, of which he is president—and may, in individual 
instances, go to the extreme of withholding its support from 
communal institutions, as is even now happening in connection 
with appeals by the Jewish Regiment’s Comforts Committee. 
That would engender bitterness, with serious consequences 
reacting on both parties. It would accentuate differences, 
and by widening the gulf provide the fillip to that which may 
reasonably be deduced to be incipient in the movement—a 
desire to eliminate the Zionist passages in the Liturgy. Inevit- 
ably this would accelerate the drift from Judaism. Domestic 
upheaval would accompany any attempt to tamper with the 
ritual, for there are members of the League keen on the 
preservation of Judaism; but it would be fatuous to deny 
that many to whom the movement will appeal will be the 
indifferentists who seek the slackest tie to the faith. The 
retort to this, of course, is that Zionism has in its ranks those 
who have virtually no Judaism, including individuals who have 
married out of the faith. That cannot be gainsaid, but the 
spirit of Zionism is positive and intensive, that of anti- Zionism 
must now be definitely negative on the part of all but a select 
few, and will inevitably tend to be cumulative. The revival 
of Hebrew with its auxiliary studies is revealing new beauties 
in the old faith, and is bound in a restored Palestine to 
facilitate obedience to the Mosaic ordinances—-a difficulty 
causative of drift at present—and, concomitantly, furnish those 
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Jews remaining outside, obviously the majority, with that 
spiritual centre which will strengthen observance in all who 
are anxious to remain loyal. 

And so the new aspect of Zionism has brought the Jews 
to the parting of the ways. Anti-Zionists may find themselves 
sooner or later in the position of having to decide between the 
Nationalism they profess and the Jewish Nationalism which 
must become to them anti-nationalism. The decision can only 
be taken on the religion, for Jewish Nationalism and Judaism 
are inextricably interwoven, and to the majority are indis- 
tinguishable. They may hesitate and linger, as many do now, 
leaving it to their children or their grandchildren to take the 
definite step, often with their approval, sometimes with their 
tacit consent, and frequently with a philosophic content 
that the secession will eventuate in any case. Zionism and 
Judaism have no fear. Jews have always lost numbers of 
their children, often some of the best, with curious persistence 
on the part of non-Jews, and even Jews, to regard the lost 
ones as still of the faithful. Witness the case of Beaconsfield, 
whose baptism at the’ age of thirteen did not save him from 
the posthumous “ taunt.” 

The Jews are still a chosen race; the process of selectio 
continues by the clipping of its fraying fringes. And what- 
ever may be urged by the anti-Zionists, the dominant fact 
remains. Zionism means practical concentration, which must 
lead naturally to preservation, and even intensification, which 
will counteract any laxity ; for wherever Jews are gathered and 
united by their ideals—and Zionism is the only means that 
has been and can be discovered by which this combination of 
idealism and realism can be maintained in the face of the 
factors in modern civilisation that disintegrate religions—there 
will be Judaism. Their career as outcasts with the badge of 
sufferance will come to an end; Palestine will cease to be a 
land of dilapidated tombs and shabby mendicants, and become 
repopulated by tillers of the soil. It will take its place in the 
commonwealth of nations commensurate with the importance 
of its geographical position, a link and a highway between 
East and West, as it was intended to be. It will be inhabited 
by a vigorous and progressive people, who will bring the civil- 
isation from the West, as in days of old they brought light to 
the world from the East. And Palestine for the Jews is not a 
gift. ‘They have paid the price long ago; they are paying it 
again to-day in the war. 

M. J. LANDA. 


NationaL Lisperat Cuius. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS 
ETHICAL TEACHING. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Tue Old Testament is coming in to-day for a certain amount 
of somewhat hasty criticism and condemnation. But it is its 
ethical teaching and injunctions which have usually to bear 
the heaviest and sharpest attack. It can hardly be denied 
that the Old Testament reached and taught the doctrine of 
One God. But as to the moral character of that God, and 
as to the morality taught by his messengers and servants— 
well, too often the idea seems to be that we have got beyond 
these altogether, or that our highest moral conceptions come 
from quite other sources than the Old Testament. It is ideas 
or implications of this kind which it is desirable, I think, to 
examine with some care. 

The depreciation of the Old Testament seems to be 
generally carried out in two main ways. First, emphasis is 
laid upon its most primitive, or, at any rate, upon its least 
ethical elements, and these are then regarded as characteristic 
of the whole. Secondly, the best things in it are either given 
a cheapening interpretation, or they are simply ignored. 

The Old Testament is made to stand for certain unsatis- 
factory, inadequate, or unethical sentiments and ideas, examples 
of which can undoubtedly be found in it, but which are con- 
tradicted by, or are in antagonism to, other sentiments and 
other ideas that are no less within it than the first. Both 
the New Testament and the Old Testament are regarded as 
homogeneous, but whereas the former is spoken of as if its 
religion and its morality were all on the level of its best 
things, the homogeneity of the latter is degraded to the level 
of its worst. 

The Old Testament does contain the law of the “ talio ”— 


an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ; it does contain impreca- 
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tions upon the enemies of Israel, or of the pious in Israel ; 
it does declare that God visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children ; it does say that he “hated” Esau; it does describe 
the awful punishments which he inflicts, or will inflict, upon 
his foes. And, doubtless, this catalogue of religious and 
moral inadequacies and anachronisms could easily be enlarged. 

But these things are not the only teachings of the Old 
Testament, any more than the dull, obscure, or indecent 
passages in Shakespeare are the only things to be found in all 
his works. 

But how far are they the characteristic things? How far 
are they the things which predominate? How far have they 
been the influential things ? 

There is a certain tendency to put down the religious and 
ethical faults and sins of Europe, whether in the present or 
the past, to ‘the account of the Old Testament ; its religious 
and ethical virtues to the account of the New. Such a 
tendency is clearly unhistorical. It would, however, be be- 
yond my knowledge and power to attempt a more just and 
accurate apportionment (if indeed the division be practicable). 
And, again, it may sometimes happen that in the same 
persons good and bad are closely commingled, and that for 
both one of the two Testaments is predominatingly responsible. 
The “fierceness ” of the Puritans may not be the only quality 
which they owe to the Old Testament, just as the awful 
cruelties of the Inquisition may not be the only quality which 
they owe to the New. 

It is unfair and ungracious when the lower elements of 
a religious document are emphasised instead of the higher. 
It is churlish if “ what does the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justice and to love mercy ” is forgotten, and if “thou shalt 
not suffer a sorcerer to live” is remembered. It is no less 
churlish if the grim dualism of the Fourth Gospel, or “I 
come to bring a sword,” or the “everlasting fire,” or “the 
devil” and “the goats,” are remembered, and the great and 
noble things in the Gospels are ignored. It is true that, 
in a certain sense, each book must accept its responsibility. 
Huge masses of evil and misery are directly traceable to the 
New Testament as well as huge masses of happiness and good. 
In a certain sense the book is equally responsible for both. 
So, too, with the good and evil results of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. But when we judge the books objectively, and assess 
them at their true value, we must, to a large extent, forget, 
or temporarily withdraw from our purview, the results of the 
books, and appraise them for what they truly are. 
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Yet the question how far the lower and primitive things 
in the Old Testament are the characteristic and predomi- 
nant things still remains over. Suppose there is, in very 
truth, a little very good and pure and permanent material 
in the Old Testament, but suppose that all this is a small 
and vanishing quantity in comparison with its cruelties, its 
imprecations, its “ eye for an eye,” its particularism and its 
narrowness; should we not be justified in regarding these 
inferior qualities as predominating, and styling them the 
characteristic features of the entire book ? 

Something depends on whether the excellences—whatever 
their bulk as written—seem occasional and adventitious, the 
flash of an isolated genius, not followed up and imitated, with- 
out influence upon the- main stock or line of development, 
or whether they are of the very essence of the whole, its life 
and its spirit, informing the entire history and nature, and 
giving to them their type and peculiarity. In the second case 
we may justly regard them as the essential characteristics of 
the whole. Now the excellences of the Old Testament are 
undoubtedly of this second kind. They are not casual, dis- 
connected, occasional. They are organically connected with 
the entire development, bone of its bone, spirit. of its spirit. 
The ethical monotheism of the prophets is reproduced in 
the Law and the Psalter and the Wisdom Literature. The 
virtues of justice and compassion are the keynotes of the 
growing morality. The cruelties and the imprecations are, 
as it were, the hard opposing matter which the true spirit of 
the religion has not yet been able fully to overcome and to 
destroy. 

That is one main reason why bulk does not determine the 
matter. Count up all the “ good” sentences in the Old Testa- 
ment, and suppose they come to x. Count up all the “ bad” 
sentences, and suppose they come to x plus y. The matter is 
not thus so easily and arithmetically settled. ‘The bad are not 
thereby proved to be the characteristic features of the whole. 
For the essence of the whole story and of the literature, the 
true nature and final worth of the religion, lie in the excellences 
and not in the defects. So we might say that the true Words- 
worth—the Wordsworth that counts, thé poet Wordsworth— 
is contained in much less than half the words which he wrote. 
It is the “ good” which is characteristic of him, not the poor 
and the feeble and the bad. 

But these more general reflections do not exhaust the 
subject. There are certain further special features both of 
Old ‘Testament excellences and of Old Testament defects 
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which should be carefully remembered. The defects or evils 
are partly primitive; the Good had to work, or did work, 
upon a hard and intractable material. It is this hard and 
intractable material—the stiff-necked people—which makes 
the result all the more striking and strange. It seems to 
make the presence and working of the Divine Spirit all the 
more conclusive and irresistible. The native Hebrew nature 
does not appear to be very attractive or delightful soil for the 
inspiration of God. A good part of the “bad” of the Old 
Testament; a good deal of that which we now justly regard 
as obsolete, or imperfect, or superseded, or disagreeable, or 
false, or even immoral, we may regard as “primitive.” It 
is the stubborn subsoil, which has not yet been transformed 
and overcome. 

But not all the defects are primitive. Some of the defects 
appear quite as strongly, or sometimes more strongly, and 
with fresh developments and guises, in later than in earlier 
documents. Now as regards many of these defects we may 
justly say that they are the defects of qualities. Thisis a very 
important matter, and should never be forgotten. Take, for 
instance, the awful cruelties ordered in Deuteronomy to be 
applied to the Canaanites. Or take the horrible slaughters 
which are threatened by Ezekiel against the idolaters at the 
“ Messianic” age and the final judgment. These things are 
the defects of a consuming passion for righteousness, for the 
service of the One God, for purity, for holiness. Or, again, 
take the “evil” examples of the doctrines of retribution and 
tit for tat. These things are the exaggerated and perverted 
results of a desire for justice. A finer justice would un- 
doubtedly condemn them. But they are not merely and 
Sheerly evil. They are rather imperfect and mistaken ex- 
pressions of good: the aim is good, but the means are bad. 
The bad means are not justified because of the good end, 
but they are partially explained. 

Next we may, I think, observe that the imperfections and 
evils of the Old Testament, though many in number, if we 
count the written verses, are not really so many, if we count 
the kinds. Fierceness, false conceptions or applications of 
justice, particularism—these are the three main kinds, and in 
each case the essential “good” doctrines of the Old Testa- 
ment,—its true creations and its veritable line of development 
—contradict, and are in antagonism to, the imperfections and 
the evils. “The Lord, the Lord, merciful and gracious God ” 
—a fundamental and essential doctrine, if ever there is one at 
all—contradicts the fierceness and the cruelty. So do the love 
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and the pity, so do the justice and the compassion, which 
we are so constantly bidden to show to “neighbour” and to 
“stranger ” (who these are, and what are their limitations, we 
will deal with later on). The righteousness and mercy which 
we are to practise and to love are in opposition to the “ tit-for- 
tat” retribution and requital. The doctrine of the One God, 
creator and lord of the spirits of all flesh, good to all, whose 
mercy is over all his works, is in flagrant contradiction to the 
‘narrowness ” and “ particularism.” We must interpret the 
election of Israel, not in terms of favouritism and partiality, 
but according to the highest doctrine of the Servant passages 
in the Babylonian Isaiah. Here, too, the Old Testament 
supplies the corrective to its own imperfections. The doctrine 
of the chosen people is not in itself immoral. But it has 
to be interpreted to mean not favouritism and presents, but 
pain, discipline, and: service. Thus the excellences are once 
more shown to be the essential, the positive, the permanent, 
things in the Old Testament. They are the things which 
really count, which make the book what it is, which give to it 
its value and its meaning, which stamp it with a peculiar and 
precious character, which seem to reveal in it the finger and 
the spirit of God. 

I have made free admissions about the defects and im- 
perfections. ‘Though they are limited in kinds, I have allowed 
that there are many examples of each kind. But an impartial 
verdict will, I believe, also have to allow and admit that the 
excellences are neither few in kinds nor in examples. On the 
purely ethical side do we always adequately remember what 
and how many these excellences are? If the dest moral teach- 
ings, the dest moral injunctions, and the dest moral ideals of 
the Old Testament were carried out and fully realised, what a 
paradise this earth would be! Clean hands and pure hearts : 
outward and inward truth: fidelity even “to his own hurt”: 
justice, compassion, purity, peace. And in conjunction with the 
subject-matter of the excellences, we may fairly take the point 
that our own civilisation seems to rest upon, and to demand, 
just these Old Testament ideals. The moral principles which 
we hold highest are the very principles which underlie, 
or.are exemplified by, the best Old Testament injunctions, 
maxims, and aspirations. In some respects there has been 
a certain reversion to Old Testament ideals in quite modern 
times. For in one important point the Old Testament needs 
supplementing by the doctrine which grew up between the 
Old Testament and the New—the doctrine which is as im- 
portant to the Rabbis as it is to the authors of the Epistles 
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and the Gospels—I mean the doctrine of the resurrection and 
the future life. But all the more keen, therefore, is the Old 
Testament on a good and holy earth, an earthly society of 
Justice and compassion and love. And is not the best temper 
of our own time determined that, whatever may be in store 
for men after their deaths, we will seek to make this earth 
a better dwelling-place for them during their lives? The 
Kingdom of God is to be realised upon earth as well as in 
heaven. It is worth while, it is right, it is desirable, to 
renovate and transform earth, as well as to expect and look 
forward to heaven. But this renovation or transforming of 
earth is an Old ‘Testament ideal. 

And how is it to be achieved? Should not we, too, say 
by the two or three Old Testament virtues of justice, com- 
passion, and lovingkindness? And are not these virtues the 
moving forces of the best Old Testament morality # 

Think how they possessed the prophets, how they in- 
formed the prophetic religion. Justice, mercy, lovingkindness : 
these are the propheticideals. Social justice and social loving- 
kindness: the prophets set in motion a passion for these 
excellences, which found expression in the Law, the Psalter, 
and the Wisdom Literature, and, later on, in the Rabbinic 
teachings as well. The best spirits in Israel showed a genius 
for social morality, they set going a passion for righteousness, 
which was so finely expressed by Amos when he said, “ Let 


justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a perpetual 


stream.” 

Justice and compassion meet and mingle in lovingkindness 
and love. ‘The desire for justice and compassion spring from, 
and stimulate, a certain spirit of fraternity, of humanity. Do 
we, then, find fraternity and humanity in the best utterances 
of the Old Testament? Yes, certainly ; not, indeed, perfectly 
expressed, but on the road, and even far along it. I do not 
mean humanity as a mere synonym of compassion, but I mean 
humanity even in the broader sense of a respect for man as 
man. It is not yet perfect; it meets with difficulties; it is 
confronted with prejudices, “defects of qualities,” old estab- 
lished institutions, and inherited hatreds. But yet it grows, 
and the ideas and the injunctions which it generates are easily 
capable of enlargement and purification. Think, first of all, 
of the respect demanded for the old, the deaf, and the 
blind. Think of the charity inculcated to be shown to the 
widow and the orphan. Think of the tremendous sympathy 
exhibited by the prophets, and reflected in the Law and in 
the Proverbs, for the oppressed and the poor. No castes. 
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“The rich and the poor meet together: the Lord is the 
maker of them all.” 

It may be said: but what of the fact that the Law, 
posterior to the prophets as, taken as a whole, it is, yet 
recognised slavery? It did. But so far as Israelite slaves 
were coneerned, it did what it could to soften and alleviate 
their lot. It did what it could to turn their slavery into 
something better and less permanent. Bondmen as they were 
in Egypt, the Israelites are bidden, for that very reason, to be 
pitiful themselves towards the helpless, the wretched and the 
poor. The fruit and flower of Old Testament are seen in the 
thirty-first chapter of Job. Speaking of his slave, he says, 
“Did not he that made me in the womb make him? And 
did not One fashion us in the womb?” Wehave only to push 
Old Testament teaching to its full limits, to develop it along 
its own best lines, to reveal all that is implied in it, and slavery 
—whether from the point of view of religion or of morality— 
stands equally condemned. 

But the caviller has areply. “Israelite slaves,” he answers, 
with something of a sneering stress upon the adjective. Over 
them, truly, the Israelites are not to rule “ with rigour.” But 
what of the gentile and the foreigner ? 

I will come to that. First, however, let us realise the 
position within the community itself. I contend that the 
ideal there is one of loving fraternity. ‘Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thine heart.” “ Thou shalt not avenge nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people.” The same 
ideal is expressed in the Wisdom Literature. ‘ Love covers 
all sins.” In conjunction with the repeated insistence upon 
justice and pity, the famous command, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” deserves the fullest attention. At all 
events “ neighbour ” includes all the “ children of thy people,” 
whether rich or poor, bond or free. 

Was the ideal reached? Surely not. What ideal has ever 
been reached? But it is there. The imprecatory psalms 
continually violate the command, “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” but the command stands unsullied none the 
less. 

Yet it has been assailed on two sides. Its alleged limita- 
tion to the Israelite, on the one hand, its alleged exclusion of 
the enemy, upon the other. 

The excellence and purity of Old Testament morality have 
been depreciated and assailed, in order to exalt thereby the 
excellence and originality of the New Testament, and because 
of the well-known attack in the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus 
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is there alleged to have said that “neighbour” excluded 
“enemy.” The Law, or, at any rate, the older teaching, with 
which Jesus contrasts his own, is alleged to have bidden the 
Israelite to love his neighbour, but to hate his enemy. His 
enemy, therefore, is not his neighbour. _ 

As to how far Jew and Christian have in practice “loved ” 
their enemies and sought their good, I have no special infor- 
mation. I should be ready to hold that honours are easy.. 
I know no evidence which leads me to believe that Jews have 
either exceeded, or fallen short of, the measure of hate which 
throughout the ages has been shown and felt by Christians. 
I have no evidence to show that Christians have loved their 
enemies many fractions more or less than Jews have loved 
them. But the question is not one of practice: it is one of 
ideal and command, however greatly the command may be 
neglected, however completely the infirmity of human nature 
may have rendered it a dead and idle letter. 

There is no doubt that if the statement in Matthew was 
actually made by Jesus, it either does not mean what it appears 
to mean, or Jesus was guilty of a rhetorical exaggeration. 
There is no injunction in the Law, or elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, stating, “Thou shalt hate thy enemy.” What 
makes the matter worse, and the misstatement still graver, is 
that Jesus is obviously not thinking here of any contrast 
between Israelite and gentile. He is speaking of the Israelite 
only, and to the Israelite only. The foreigner is not within 
his thoughts, any more than he would be to a village preacher 
to-day. ‘The people whom he is concerned with, the people 
whom he wants to make kindly and loving to each other, are 
the people who are in constant contact with each other: the 
villagers of Galilee are to love one another; the Israelite is to 
love all his neighbours, even if these neighbours are his enemies. 
If Jesus had been thinking of the enemies of Israel, and not 
of private enemies, he would have said so. For all his other 
injunctions in the same chapter relate to private and individual 
morality, and not to national morality. If the injunction as to 
enemies had been intended to allude to anything so startling 
as the love of Israel’s enemies, if this injunction, unlike all the 
others, hadfelated to national and not to individual morality, 
he would surely have expressed himself more clearly. Whether 
the historic Jesus would have asked his disciples to love the 
gentile is capable of argument. There is a good deal to be 
said both for and against. What seems clear is that in this 
particular passage and in this particular injunction he is not 
thinking of the foreigner at all. 

Vor. XVI.—No. 2. 16 
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As regards, then, the Israelite enemy, there is no command 
in the Old Testament that he is to be hated. But is there 
any command that he is to be loved? No, there is not. And 
I am far from approving those criticisms of modern Jewish 
writers who, instead of admiring the command, “Thou shalt 
love thine enemy,” depreciate and condemn it. It would be 
foolish to. deny that Matthew v. 44-48 and Luke vi. 27, 28 are 
among the noblest specimens of human ethics, among the 
finest of human ideals and commands. But what is the love 
of enemies? How is it to be shown? I do not suppose that 
Jesus meant that we are to feel for our enemies the same kind 
of feeling that we feel for our wives, our children, and our 
friends. ‘The Jewish critics are doubtless right when they say 
that to ask for such a feeling would be absurd and undesirable. 
But, as so often when critics of one religion attack the 
injunctions and ideals of another, the Jewish critics set up a 
ninepin in order to knock it down. It is an easy and delightful 
entertainment, but of dubious utility. Jesus, I am sure, was 
thinking of something which 2s practicable. And the explana- 
tion of the “love ” demanded is best given in the simple words : 
“do good to them that hate you.” And so far as feelings are 
concerned, we can avoid the desire of revenge, we can avoid 
delight when the enemy falls into misfortune. Now love of 
this practical kind, and the quenching of feelings of this 
undesirable sort, are both demanded by the Old Testament 
itself. ‘Therefore, as regards the enemy—still be it remembered 
the private enemy of the individual—there is no difference 
between the morality of the Old Testament and the New. 
Both are noble. ‘The New confirms, deepens, rounds off, and 
sums up (in grand and impressive words) the teaching of the 


It is well to recall the passages. In the oldest of the 
Pentateuchal Codes we have the ordinances: “If thou meet 
thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring 
it back to him again. If thou see the ass of him that hates 
thee lying under his burden, thou shalt surely help to loosen 
it.” ‘Then in the later Code: “'Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart. Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people.” These laws produce in 
the Wisdom Literature the following effects: “Say not thou I 
will recompense evil.” ‘ Rejoice not when thine enemy falls.” 
«Say not, I will do so to him as he has done to me; I will 
render to the man according to his work.” “If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat; if he be thirsty, give him water 
to drink.” And among the terrible sins, of which Job solemnly 
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declares himself guiltless, is this: “If I rejoiced at the 
destruction of him that hates me; or lifted up myself when 
evil found him.” Surely this teaching is on the same lines, and 
points in the same direction, as the teaching of Jesus. The 
second is the culmination of the first. So here, too, the 
foundations of our present ideals, and much of their embodiment, 
are to be found in the pages of the Hebrew Bible. 

But what about the alleged narrowness and particularism ? 
Well, I do not maintain that every moral excellence is found, 
or equally conspicuous, in the Old Testament. I fully admit 
that narrowness and particularism frequently disfigure it. But 
it must not be forgotten that they are in contradiction (as I have 
already hinted) to Old Testament monotheism, to the doctrine 
that God is One, that he is good to all, and that his mercy is 
over all his works. ‘They are in contradiction to the doctrine 
of man, and not merely the Israelite, being created in the 
divine image. They are in contradiction to the doctrine that 
the object of Israel’s election is to disseminate throughout the 
world the knowledge of God. They are in contradiction to 
the highest Messianic ideal. We can use the Old Testament 
to confute the Old Testament, the broad to confute the narrow, 
the universal hope to confute the particularist desires. 

We may freely allow that the universalism which we 
now cherish is largely due to two influences over and above 
Old Testament monotheism. One is the teaching of St 
Paul; the other is the teaching of the Stoics. But neither 
Paul nor the Stoics could have wrought what they did for 
Europe without the monotheism of the Jews. 

Admitting, then, a measure of particularism in Old 
Testament teaching, have we also to admit that if the Old 
Testament did not teach the Israelite to hate his private 
and personal enemy, it did teach him to hate the enemy of 
his nation and his God? Or even worse: Did it teach him 
only to love his brother Israelite, but to regard every non- 
Israelite as an enemy and to hate him? | 

To go anything like as far as this second assertion would 
be, I think, very unfair. There is no doubt that there was 
much hatred of the idolater and of thé oppressor. And there 
is also no doubt that the idolater, as, to the Christian, the 
heretic, was looked upon as the enemy of God. So was the 
oppressor of Israel: he, too, was God’s enemy as well as 
Israel’s. 

All this is doubtless the great infirmity of the Old 
Testament, just as the ready way in which the enemies of 
Jesus, and, in the Fourth Gospel, the Jews,are relegated to 
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destruction, devil and hell, is the great infirmity of the New 
Testament. There is glass in both our houses: we had far 
better not throw stones at one another. 

The real reason why Christian critics are so painfully 
anxious to show up the limitations of the Old Testament 
injunction, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” is to 
leave more space for the originality of Jesus. It is a nuisance 
that the injunction, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” is in the Old Testament at all. For if “neighbour” 
meant everybody, what more would be left for Jesus to 
say? Therefore it is most important to show that “neigh- 
bour” most emphatically did not mean everybody, and that 
the lawgiver spoke with conscious and most intentional 
limitation. And, on the other hand, it is most important 
to show that when Jesus uses or quotes the injunction, he 
does mean everybody, and that he always has the gentile 
in his mind as well as the Jew. Thus even Professor Kent 
—a distinguished and admirable American scholar—observes 
with regard to Leviticus xix. 17-18, “In these laws which 
relate to inner motives and feelings, the Hebrew lawgivers 
almost attain to the New Testament ideal. In the brief 
command in Leviticus xix. 18b, Jesus found the epitome of 
all Old Testament legislation regarding man’s duty to his 
fellow-men. He, however, raised it above its narrower 
Israelitish setting and made it of universal application.” To 
emphasise this Israelite setting, Professor Kent translates the 
first part of Leviticus xix. 18, “Thou shalt not take vengeance, 
nor bear a grudge against the members of thy race,” just as he 
translates Leviticus xix. 17a, “Thou shalt not hate thy fellow- 
countryman in thy heart.” It may, however, be questioned 
whether the “i” is not dotted, and the “t” is not crossed, too 
sharply. I do not for a moment intend to imply that by any 
of the words he used the legislator meant to include the alien 
or the non-Israelite. But I also believe that he did not mean 
consciously and definitely to exclude them. There was not, 
as might, I think, be almost gathered from Professor Kent's 
renderings, a sort of intended implication: “ Remember, I 
say, thy fellow-countryman and the members of thy race. I 
do not say, and I even consciously exclude, the non-Israelite. 
Him you need not love: him, indeed, you may hate!” That 
would, I think, be going too far. The non-Israelite was not. 
in the legislator’s mind one way or the other, any more than 
when a Christian preacher, in ordinary times, bids his con- 
gregation to love one another, he is either consciously 
including, or consciously excluding, the Mahommedan and 
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the Jew. He is not thinking of them one way or the other. 
It is quite enough for him, and for the ordinary, practical 
purposes of life it is quite enough for them, if his hearers 
love the people with whom they habitually come in contact. 
And these, in 99 cases out of 100, are neither Mahommedans 
nor Jews. — 

Assuming, however, that the injunction to love one’s 
neighbour as oneself did not consciously include, if it did 
not intentionally exclude, the non-Israelite and the foreigner 
(and this assumption would, I think, be correct), the Penta- 
teuchal law, nevertheless, did itself make some progress in 
the universalistic direction. An interesting use is made in 
Deuteronomy of the sojourn in Egypt, during which ill- 
treatment was received by the Israelites at the hands of the 
Egyptians. We get here a very significant instance of an 
inverted “talio,” a moralised and topsy-turvy tit for tat. 
Here, again, we can enlarge a principle which, as regards 
the Ammonite and the Moabite, the lawgivers failed to apply 
or make use of themselves. “Thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian, for thou wast a stranger in his land.” “ A stranger 
in his land.” The Hebrew word is Ger, and the laws about 
the Gerim constitute an important feature of all the Codes. 
Thus in the oldest Code we have the order: “Thou shalt 
not oppress a stranger: for ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” In Deuter- 
onomy we are told that God loves the stranger; “love ye, 
therefore, the stranger: for ye were strangers in the land of 
Kgypt.” The later “Holiness” Code takes the same line. 
“The stranger that dwells with you shall be unto you as 
one born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself: 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 

Certainly, then, the limitation to love only the fellow- 
countrymen was, to some extent, at any rate, broken through ! 

But who was the “stranger”? The law to love him is not 
wholly pleasing to those who wish to depreciate the morality 
of the Old Testament. Hence they are at pains to point out 
that the stranger is, in no wise, the mere foreigner, any casual 
gentile or non-Israelite, but strictly and solely the resident 
alien, the man who had left his own tribe or people, and taken 
up his residence in, and put himself under the protection of, 
Israel. The Ger and the Nochri (foreigner) are sharply dis- 
tinguished from each other. 

All this is perfectly true. The Ger is not the foreigner: 
he is the resident alien. It is for him that the latest Codes 
declare that there is to be the same law as for the native born. 
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Yet he need not, unless he wish, fully adopt the religion of his 
adopted land, and thus, unless he submitted to circumcision, he 
could not “ eat the passover ” (Exodus xii. 45, 48). It is, there- 
fore, true enough that the famous laws of Deuteronomy x. 19 
and Leviticus xix. 34 should really be rendered thus: “ Love 
ye, therefore, the resident alien, for ye were resident aliens in 
the land of Egypt.” “The resident alien that dwells with you 
shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself: for ye were resident aliens in the land 
of Egypt.” ; 

Is the value of the law or its morality much diminished ? 
Perhaps, somewhat. But not greatly. For, after all, the 
resident alien was not of the same blood or race as_ the 
Israelite: he was not a fellow-countryman. And, secondly, 
he was the sort of foreigner with whom (as I suppose) the 
Israelite came most frequently into contact. He was the 
foreigner whose kind treatment was of real practical import- 
ance. He was the foreigner who was under the protection of 
no foreign Power: who had given up his allegiance to his own 
tribe or nation, the protection of which he therefore no longer 
continued to enjoy. 

Surely even for us Europeans or Americans to-day the 
injunction, “ Love ye, therefore, the resident alien,” is by no 
means superfluous. For us, too, is not he sometimes the most 
uncomfortable, the most real, the most vividly present, the 
most awkward, of all foreigners? It is pretty easy to love the 
Tartar and the Tibetan; but how about the Negro? And it 
is odd that they who are at greatest pains to point out the sad 
deficiencies of the Old Testament in its limitation of love to 
the resident alien, are often those who most conspicuously 
violate that Law, the moral level of which they consider them- 
selves to have so far exceeded and passed beyond! ‘One Law 
for the native born and the resident alien. Ye shall love him as 
yourselves.” ‘Then how about the Jew? Is he not the Ger? 
Has he not come to seek protection and hospitality, and taken 
up his permanent abode, in the land of his adoption? Let us, 
then, by all means universalise Old Testament morality still 
further, but let us first of all seek to live up to it as it-stands! 

The Old Testament does not contain everything in religion 
which we have, and prize, and want, to-day. But it does 
contain the main things. As regards both religion and 
morality it does seem, with curious felicity and genius, to 
have fastened upon, discovered, and joined together (not 
always by any means in a perfect or fully developed form) the 
main, great, practical things, from which further progress and 
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development become possible and could be effected. On 
the whole, too, it avoided the things which impeded such 
progress and such development. Its defects are pretty easily 
shed; its qualities are definite, practical, and capable of 
expansion. 

Its monotheism reveals to us at once its strength and its 
limitations. We do not go to the Old Testament for any 
theory or speculation as to the nature of God and of his 
relation to the world. ‘The metaphysical difficulties in its own 
conception of God do not disturb it for a moment: it leaves 
them unnoticed. So we must get over them or explain them, or 
accept them, as best we can, with other help from other sources. 
But what it does do is to give us in its conception of God a 
peculiar combination of religion and morality. It has given us 
the sublime doctrine of One God, above and beyond the world, 
yet “near” the world, the world’s creator, ruler, sustainer, its 
wisdom and its Spirit. But it has given us this doctrine, not 
as a key to knowledge, but as the secret of righteousness. 
For the essence of its doctrine is not so much that God is One 
as that he is good; that he is perfect in righteousness and 
compassion ; that he cares for his creation; that he is holy. 
This is a conception of God which is of value for human life, 
for human action, for human goodness. This is a conception, 
the defects of which, as presented to us in its various stages of 
development, can be removed, but the comforts and sweetness 
of which abide. And this is a conception which makes for 
righteousness and love, because the service of this righteous- 
ness and loving God is declared by the purest Old Testament 
genius to reside in acts of righteousness and love towards 
man. Hence it is that this genius—the Old Testament genius 
—is neither purely religious nor purely ethical, but is essentially 
and emphatically a peculiar and special combination both of 
morality and of religion. 

To have vitally connected morality with the doctrine of 
One God, and to have vitally connected the service of that 
One God with morality—this is the glory of the Old Testa- 
ment. It riveted religion and morality together both for God 
and for man. Man cannot do without forms and institutions 
and outward embodiments; and there is plenty of them in 
the Old Testament. But to put them for ever in their proper 
place, which, again, means to unite morality and religion 
together, we have the simple, yet profound and far-reaching, 
doctrine of the prophets. “I desire love and not sacrifice.” 
“Let justice roll down like water.” ‘“ What does the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly and to love compassion ?” 
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And the lesson was learnt; though sometimes clouded and 
ignored, it was never wholly forgotten. The community 
knew at bottom that the sacrifice of God was a broken spirit ; 
it knew that the true fast was to deal bread to the hungry ; 
it knew that forgiveness was only vouchsafed to the wicked 
when they turned from their evil way ; and to remind itself 
of these truths it incorporated the fifty-first psalm and the 
fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah and the book of Jonah in the 
liturgy of its outward and ceremonial Atonement Day. 

It is a common criticism upon Old Testament morality 
and religion to speak of its eudeamonism, its stress upon 
outward well-being (“prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament”), its coarse doctrine of reward and punishment. 
And I fully admit that a certain purification is here necessary. 
There is a measure of truth in the criticism. We need to 
supplement and correct Old ‘Testament teaching in these 
respects with the idealism of the Platonic philosophy and the 
Stoics. That is true. But if we are out to find all the good 
we can in the Old Testament instead of all the temporary, 
the obsolete, or the evil, we shall perceive that behind the 
defects there lurks a truth, a truth in which we place our 
hope and confidence even to-day. That truth is the justified 
union of happiness and righteousness. We not only ought 
to do justly and to love mercy; but through justice and 
mercy and brotherly love human society becomes happier 
and more prosperous. It is in every sense worth while to be 
just. The increase of justice makes for increase of human 
well-being. And human well-being is itself worth while. 
The life of a just society is good: worth having and living. 
The “ outwardness ” of the Old Testament is part of its hope- 
fulness. Do we not need, and feed upon, that hopefulness 
even to-day ? 

We may notice too in the Old Testament a certain excellent 
sanity and balance. And yet in the prophets, at any rate, there 
is no lack of enthusiasm and ardour. We may observe this 
balance in the choice of the two fundamental virtues—justice 
and compassion. Justice, and again, justice: excellent; and 
surely the democracy of to-day echoes the cry. But justice 
alone will not suffice: there will always be room for those 
virtues of the heart—mercy, pity, compassion. Justice and 
pity are combined in love. Or again, putting an already 
mentioned truth another way, we must love and serve God, 
and we must allot time, and devote actions, to his exclusive 
service (for us, public worship, private prayer). But the chief 
field of his love and his service lies in moral action. The 
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service of man is the best service of God. This idea we have 
learnt from the Old Testament. 

Another idea, too, there is which was elaborated by the 
Rabbis, but which goes back, by adequate implication, to 
Old Testament sources. It connects with Old Testament 
hopefulness, and with the good side of Old Testament 
“materialism ” and “ earthliness.” Between the close of the 
Old Testament and the beginning of the New Testament 
period there was incorporated into Judaism the doctrine of 
the future life. But that doctrine in its Jewish forms did 
not lead to the depreciation of earthly life. It only gave to 
the Old Testament high evaluation of earthly life a securer 
basis. It added to the right attachment to earthly life a right 
detachment, and, perhaps too, I should also say, to right 
enjoyment a right asceticism. 

Now it is this right and high evaluation of human life 
which is suggested, and even taught, by the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Life is sanctified. We are to be holy, as life’s Source 
and Giver is holy. Hence, first, a concern and respect for 
human life, wanting, as other Old Testament excellences are 
wanting, in Greek morality. Infanticide, the exposure of 
children, would be abhorrent to the Judaism of the Law. 
Abortion would also be repudiated. Again, we see in Old 
Testament morality a growing respect for chastity. Very 
significant for the Old Testament sense of cleanliness and of 
purity is its stern prohibition of unnatural offences. When 
we recall the wide prevalence of these offences in the East 
and in Greece, and the tentative and inadequate way in which 
even the best teachers of Greece {and not all of these teachers) 
condemned them, we may, I think, justly regard Israel’s 
attitude towards these horrors as both a moral and a religious 
inspiration. ‘The “natural” is not condemned outright, for 
earthly life is not bad, but good. It is to be enjoyed; it is to 
continue. Not celibacy is the ideal, but marriage and family 
life. ‘The spirit is to sanctify the flesh. To eat and drink are 
the fundamental gifts of God. Eat, then, and drink as befits 
a creature who can worship the divine Bestower—with glad- 
ness, with self-control, with a word of thanks and of blessing. 
I do not say that all these ideas are explicit in the Old Testa- 
ment; still less do I say that in Old Testament times they 


_ were always acted up to. But I do say that they are implicit 


in the trend of the best Old Testament teaching, and that (as 
I may, perhaps, add here) they were largely drawn out and 
made explicit by the Rabbis. 

The curious and inseparable commixture of morality and 
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religion in Old Testament ideals is further seen in the con- 
ception of holiness. It is true that holiness was not yet 
perfectly moralised. It had an outward, as well as an inward, 
signification. But the inward and ethical element predomi- 
nated in the highest minds. Nevertheless, the injunction “be 
holy” means something more, something deeper, than the 
injunction “be good,” just as the holy God means something 
more than the good God. What is this something more? 
It is not easy to say, but I think that this something more is 
just that thrill, that fervour, that touch of purity, reverence, 
and awe, in which a morality that depends upon, and reaches 
up to, a perfect and adorable God differs from a morality 
(however exalted) which is without him. And in this con- 
ception of holiness, and in this injunction to Israel to be holy, 
the idea was started, so fruitful and so spiritual, of the true 
Imitation of God. So of this idea, too, we may find the 
beginnings in the Old Testament, just as we may also find 
that conception of God, which keeps God and man apart, and 
yet brings them together, which denies the “ essential unity of 
the divine and the human,” and yet bids man imitate, so far 
as man can, the inimitable perfections of the Divine. Man 
can never become divine, but he can draw nearer and nearer 
unto God. 

This improvement and development of man is but another 
way of expressing the doctrine of the Messiah and the Messi- 
anicage. Inthe forms in which we find this doctrine expressed 
in the pages of the Old Testament it is obsolete and outworn. 
But it can still appeal to us. It expresses the worth-whileness 
of human effort, it justifies a right attachment to the world and 
to earthly life, it helps us in our hopefulness for the future of 
society and of man. It is no longer adequate to bear the full 
burden of evil: it must be supplemented by another hope, 
more intimate and more personal. But the prophet’s faith 
stimulates and strengthens our own. The vision of a fuller 
justice, a wider knowledge (both of the human and the divine), 
a deeper righteousness—that is our vision still. And with 
these there is united the vision of a fairer and a more lasting 
peace. ‘They shall beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” In 
that vision the ideals of religion and of democracy are com- 
mingled. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Lonpon. 





MORALITY AND CONVENTION. 


Proressor H. L. STEWART, 


Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


It is now well understood that an attack upon what is called 
“conventional morality” supplies by far the most popular 
motif for a modern novel or a modern drama. Except in the 
hands of the highest artists this literary craft has been almost 
mechanised. Nine times out of ten the nature of the dénoue- 
ment can be predicted from the opening scenes or the open- 
ing chapters. The author takes some principle upon which 
reputable persons are in the habit of acting, some law of life 
which is preached from orthodox pulpits and enjoined in 
orthodox education. Perhaps it is the maxim that theft must 
not be excused by the pressure of want, or that crime will be 
prevented by making punishment inexorable, or that marriage 
should be held a permanent bond irrespective of changing 
preference in those who have contracted it. With a little 
ingenuity one can draw a situation where rigid adherence to 
such rules has proved excruciatingly painful. The thief is 
shown as a good fellow at heart; like one of Fielding’s win- 
some highwaymen, he has been more sinned against than 
sinning, the victim of savage economic forces, driven frantic 
by the distress of a starving family, robbing only those who 
will never miss what he has taken, and sentenced, we may be 
sure, by a magistrate who is pharisaically religious. The 
passion-driven homicide is presented as born in a slum, de- 
praved not through his own will but through a vicious and 
irresistible environment, yet preserving withal some roots of 
natural virtue which need only a moral sunlight in which to 
spring up, responsive to the touch of generosity but relapsing 
under penal treatment into a sullen defiance. Some ill-assorted 
union, where the mistake of an hour has become the bondage 
of a life, is made to develop before us into incurable misery, 


a curse to both the partners and a menace to the future of 
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their children. The suggested inference is that society in such 
matters is partly stupid and partly dishonest ; stupid because 
it does not see the need for a far more elastic code, in which 
the essence of justice will be kept but its forms will vary with 
circumstance; dishonest because it 


“Compounds for sins it is inclined to 
By damning those it has no mind to,” 


It is to be feared that a great deal of the widespread 
interest in these problems is without much promise for their 
solution. We go to see The Sins of Society, expecting the 
same sort of pleasurable excitement that Evangelical old ladies 
used to get from a passage in church about the horrors of Hell. 
There is a piquant charm in seeing our neighbours, particularly 
our most respectable neighbours, exposed as being “ at bottom 
hypocrites.” To be sure, each of us knows that he is in his 
own degree responsible if the public conscience is depraved. 
But he thinks that his share has been small, and he does 
not feel the reproach as personal, any more than he feels 
personally ashamed during a sermon on original sin, or person- 
_ ally affronted when “the age ” is called frivolous and superficial. 
He may even get out of it a heightened self-esteem. For, 
while others are merely exhibiting moral inconsistency, has not 
he, with the help of the novelist or the dramatist, reached an 
exceptional insight into the matter, and become able on 
occasion to point out its grossness ? 

There are, of course, far more creditable reasons for the 
moral restlessness in question. ‘Those who applaud Mr Gals- 
worthy’s Justice or Mr Bayard Veiller’s Within the Law are 
often among the most thoughtful and serious of the public. 
One thing that moves them is just this: such plays give a very 
welcome, and probably a quite just assurance, that human 
nature is a far better thing than the stern old school believed. 
It is a generous impulse which makes us dwell upon extenuat- 
ing circumstances, which makes us long to believe a criminal 
less black than he has been painted. Chivalry waits to take 
up the cause of the under dog. The gallery bursts into plaudits 
at the unmasking of the prosecutor, at the revelation that in 
his own whitewashed way he is a worse villain than the poor 
wretch whom he would send to jail. ‘Thus the successful drama 
at present is one that presents human character as much more 
uniform. than our ancestors supposed. It seeks to establish a 
sort of moral equality, even if it must level down rather than 
levelling up, and the democratic sentiment is at once conciliated. 
We like to feel that if the secrets of all hearts were disclosed, 
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accuser, accused, judge, and jurymen would not be so very 
different ; that, in short, as the old lines have it, 
“There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it ill becomes any one of us 
To look down on the rest of us.” 


Now, I am far from minimising the educative value which 
belongs to these artistic presentations when they are skilfully 
and earnestly executed. Much genuine concern is abroad about 
social injustices and how to remedy them. And the authors of 
imaginative literature, especially since Uncle Tom’s Cabin, have 
held a sort of prescriptive right to operate thus upon the con- 
seience of the public. It is probable that in no other way could 
the poignancy of a situation be brought home with such general 
effectiveness. Statistics and speeches about prison discipline 
might reach a few; but Charles Reade’s Never Too Late to 
Mend could raise the multitude to a white heat of indignation. 
Bentham’s assault upon the delays of Chancery became at once 
understood when everybody in England was reading Bleak 
House. And while superior persons say that the Novel with 
a Purpose is bad Art, few of us agree with them when we have 
sampled those novels which quite obviously had no purpose. 

But it is one thing to welcome the great reforms which 
have been achieved in this way, and quite another to endorse | 
a principle which has by degrees insinuated itself into the 
mind of the man in the street, and which pretends to. be 
the underlying moral which the history of such reforms has 
involved. It has become widely maintained that enlightened 
people must think out all problems of conduct from the 
foundation, that wisdom here begins in contempt of the past, 
and that in every sphere it is not only legitimate but even 
obligatory to “ get away from convention.” ‘There is another 
side to this, which is very clearly and very painfully understood 
by those who have considered what this cry of moral emancipa- 
tion has meant in the family ethics of the Western States. Its 
conspicuous monument there is in the records of the Divorce 
Court. On the general principle of which this is but a single 
outcome I wish to offer some remarks. 


I. 


Those who speak with scorn of conventional morality seem 
to have before their minds a sort of unnatural perversion, a 
system which did not grow but was rather manufactured, a 
code either imposed by senseless authority from without or 
invented with more or less sinister purpose from within. 
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They think of it as, at the best, unreflective prejudice ; at the 
worst, a deliberate pretence under which one part of society 
makes pariahs of another part. The blame for this imposture 
is placed upon some order which the critic specially dislikes— 
the clergy, the aristocrats, the capitalists. Just now an 
intellectual circle of unique refinement specialises in derision 
of the middle class, to whose moral notions the epithet “ smug ” 
is applied with great success. As a kind of new spice to the 
jaded critical appetite, writers like Dr Oscar Levy issue an 
ethical brochure in dainty blue binding, fit to adorn the table of 
a boudoir in the siécle Louis Quatorze ; the contents are to the 
effect that what men have so far called evil they should begin 
with Nietzsche to rename good, and that lordly as distinct 
from slavish morals will follow in the wake of this verbal im- 
provement. If such be not a satisfying assault upon Con- 
vention, we must be hard to please. 

In contrast to such a view | should like to offer a humble 
defence on behalf of traduced mankind. I believe that the 
common conscience is often far more intelligent and far more 
sincere than the judgment of these critics; that where it goes 
wrong they are, as a rule, much too ignorant of its structure 
to put it right; that what society needs is, not seldom, an 
extra endowment of moral obstinacy—the sort of obstinacy 
which makes many a poor invalid, though acutely conscious 
that he is ill, turn away in fear from the raw medical youth 
who brings out of his pocket some fiery drug to dose him or 
some ghastly implement to operate upon him. 

Nine-tenths of the theoretical attacks upon Convention 
turn upon an ambiguity in the word. They are attacks upon 
a phantasm, and if imposture has been at work at all it has 
appeared mainly in the skill with which our critics first falsify 
the pedigree of common morals and then hold up the poor 
progeny to contempt. “Convention” means agreement, and 
hence ought to imply freedom of choice. It even suggests 
an element of caprice; for the more capricious a choice has 
been, the more appropriate do we regard the epithet “ con- 
ventional” as applied to the arrangement which has been its 
outcome. Thus we speak of the conventional procedure of 
law, but not of the conventional processes of digestion, for the 
latter are imposed by necessity, while the former—though they 
are at least believed to have a basis in reason—might within 
very wide limits have been varied by human preference. 
Most fitting of all is the use of the word when we have before 
us such a scheme as the alphabet or a scientific nomenclature ; 
for although even these are not wholly arbitrary, they come as 
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close as we can get to a sheer creation of will, a product whose 
value consists in its general acceptance, and which, if it had 
been otherwise constructed, would have been equally service- 
able provided it were adopted with equal unanimity. No 
doubt philologists can prove that in giving the name parabola 
to a particular curve, and the name kinetic to a particular sort 
of energy, we were not quite free agents choosing at random. 
They can also prove that not every alphabet is as good as 
every other—that the English alphabet, for example, is both 
redundant and defective,—and hence that even literary sym- 
bolism has its normative laws. But this serves to enforce 
rather than to discredit my point. Just in that degree in 
which the use of words or letters has been prescribed to us, 
language is not truly conventional : it is natural. 

When we bring the word, charged with such significance, 
into the sphere of the moral life, it at once begins to confuse 
our thinking. ‘“ Most of our ideas about right and wrong 
are conventional,” say the novelists. On the contrary, it is 
very hard indeed to find any of those ideas to which we can 
accurately apply such an epithet. They are for the most part 
the workings of unconscious reason. ‘The modern Communist, 
I suppose, will stigmatise as conventional most of our received 
notions about property. But, unless he is deluded by the 
unhistorical fancies of a French Jacobin, he will have to 
confess that from the beginning of time every man has been 
granted a right to the exclusive possession of some things, 
and that, while no primitive conference of the species settled 
which these were to be, their progressive assignment and 
delimitation have followed lines which may have been wrong 
but which at least were not arbitrary. They were laid down 
under the pressure of social needs and feelings. I for one am 
ready to admit that they were often laid down amiss, and that 
many of them are amiss still. But the fault did not lie in 
subservience to “Convention” and in omitting to appeal to 
“Nature.” For in the same sense in which Nature authenti- 
cates, let us say, the right to life, she authenticates that order 
by which life in society may expand. Few will claim that 
each person as such has an indefeasible right to live. The 
hangman, although we may call him, in the abusive sense, a 
conventional institution, is in a truer sense a genuinely natural 
one. He is an official who, not through wanton cruelty, 
still less from stupid caprice, but for purposes that are 
deemed socially urgent, has been appointed and is maintained. 
Whether we should keep him depends on what we think of 
these purposes, and of his effectiveness for carrying them out. 


‘ 
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As we come to a conclusion on the matter we are framing 
another piece of conventional morals, which perhaps a century 
hence novelists will revile under the same delirious motto, 
“Back to Nature.” Whether a Trust should retain its 
immense profits which it has secured by holding the public 
to ransom depends likewise upon social considerations. The 
gradually formed sentiment on such things which, we are told, 
it is essential to shake, is thus no mere adhesion to prejudice. 
It is crystallised experience. If it could be so shaken as to 
have its whole basis destroyed—and unfortunately it eannot,— 
the new structure would be built upon the same sort of 
principles, for mankind has no other. Anthropologists speak 
of the “cake of custom,” and dilletante dabblers in anthro- 
pology suppose ‘this to be a wholly scornful phrase. The 
truth is that humanity has a past as well as individuals, and 
in each case it is equally reckless and impossible to begin 
de novo. It was not with a view to progress, but with a view 
to an indefinite halt, that Penelope unravelled each night 
what she had knitted by day. This of course was a very 
different thing from repairing the dropped stitches. To 
return to our previous figure, the cake of custom may be 
improved by baking a better cake, not by simply restoring 
the ingredients to their separate receptacles. If the critics 
to whom I refer were right, no cake however palatable and 
nutritious could be other than illegitimate, simply because it 
has attained a certain firmness and consistency. 

For what they seem really to mean is that moral ideas 
should always be fluid. We are to keep an open mind. We 
are to accept nothing unless we have ourselves sifted it, dis- 
covered its basis in reason, pruned away all that the inner 
light reveals as excrescences or inconsistencies. And we are 
all to do this, for the appeal of fiction and drama is to the 
widest public. American girls are to weigh very carefully 
whether their grandmothers’ teaching has not been antiquated 
since the publication of The Woman Who Did. Perhaps Ibsen 
has better ideas about guilt than those of the New Testament ; 
let the storekeeper at the corner of the street go to-night to 
the theatre to find out. None of us must be too sure about 
the Golden Rule until we have overhauled it again in presence 
of Zarathustra. Anyone who refuses to regard such matters 
as still open to debate is a bigot of Convention! To speak 
thus is surely to turn breadth of mind into burlesque. We 
may be willing for new geographical truth without welcoming 
an unbiassed discussion on the rotundity of the earth. He is not 
a physiological obscurantist who cannot spare time for reargu- 
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ing the circulation of the blood. And no more foolish cynicism 
has ever appeared than that which refuses to see a moral as 
well as an intellectual progress, or pretends a need for rooting 
up afresh all notions of right and wrong in each successive 
age. ‘There are “conventions” of morality which are as sure 
as the conventions of Euclid, although in each case the word 
is a hideous misnomer. 


II. 


One form which our question often assumes is as to the 
prevalence of what is called’ moral cant.” But beyond a 
general agreement that cant is a very bad thing, we are much 
at a loss to define it with precision. Carlyle was the great 
exposer of this sort of criminality. and he often seems to mean 
that we cant every time we repeat a principle which we have 
taken over uncritically from someone else. We are in evil 
case indeed if we are to be reprobated for so inevitable a 
practice. On the other hand, if we are to believe Mr R. H. 
Hutton, the worst cant of all is when we pretend to original 
judgment upon that which we have had neither the time nor 
the means to investigate, that which, if we hold it or if we 
repudiate it, must be held or repudiated upon such disreputable 
tradition. Mr Hutton is even bold enough to turn the tables 
upon the great denouncer of Sham, and to tell us that when 
Carlyle said of Sterling “ His soul pulsed auroras,” that was 
cant. If we are dishonest in cherishing a view for which we 
cannot give reasons,’ and if we are similarly obliged to make 
sure that all our views and actions cohere together, the man of 
integrity has yet to be born. Mr F. H. Bradley, for example, 
has tried very hard and very long, and with an intellectual 
instrument of quite unusual power, to thus harmonise the dicta 
of conscience. He says it cannot be done—a judgment from 
which the present writer begs leave to dissent. But if a man 
in diffidence of his own insight chooses the authority which 
he thinks most likely to be right, is he to be called a hypocrite 
because the oracle guides him in a blundering and inconsistent 
way? Or if, with a very questionable trust in himself, he tries 
to come to independent decisions, but finds, as he is sure to 


1 Cf. Miss Julia Wedgwood’s very acute criticism upon Carlyle that his 
attack on cant was really directed against the spirit of the eighteenth century 
rather than of the nineteenth, against the time when adherence to “ formulas” 
was thought to be the necessary safeguard against “enthusiasm.” “ In truth the 
danger of our time lies in the very opposite direction from an insincere echo of 
other people’s opinions, rather in a hasty and exaggerated expression of our 
own beliets” (Nineteenth Century Teachers and other Essays, p. 166). 


Vor. XVI.—No. 2. 17 
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find, that encrusted prejudice has masqueraded before him as 
rational conviction, and that the principle which he acted on 
in all sincerity a week ago will have to be denied in the light 
of to-day’s conscience, must he condemn himself as not only 
a fool but a rogue? If everyone who fails to do what Mr 
Bradley calls impossible is not only to be despised as a 
muddle-head, but reviled as dishonest, where, pray, is the man 
whose own level gives him the right to be supercilious? And 
if we really deserve all the bad names which have been applied 
to us for doing what we could not help, do we poor creatures 
resemble anyone so much as the child in Little Dorrit who 
had to spend Sunday staring inhorror at a tract headed “ Why 
are you going to Perdition?” 

The truth seems to be that the charge of hypocrisy is 
bandied to and fro with deplorable recklessness. A clergyman 
preaches on Sunday against the deceitfulness of riches, against 
luxurious living, or against the wholesale waste of leisure time. 
He is found to have married an heiress, to drive a five-thousand- 
dollar automobile, and to be overfond of billiards. We know 
what he is called. And those who call him so can triumphantly 
prove that his conduct will not square with his theory. But 
we also know that among the first to “expose” him will be 
those whose professions when they are at their best equally 
contradict their practice when it 1s at its worst. In neither 
case can we argue that because a man speaks better than he 
acts his words must be insincere. Perhaps he is addressing 
himself not less than others, and he is at least not singular in 
having an ideal to which he does not adequately respond. 
Nor would it improve him if he made the two harmonise by 
levelling down, by pitching his aims low enough to be sure that 
he would never miss them. The boast of being “at all events 
no hypocrite” is among the most shameless forms of posing 
which this censorious age has evolved. For it has erected into 
a sort of virtue the attitude of mind in which one cannot be 
made ashamed of himself, but insists with real dishonesty that 
all are equally bad—the attitude of Byron’s Conrad : 

“ He knew himself a villain, but he deem’d 
The rest no better than the thing he seem’d ; 
And scorned the best as hypocrites who hid 
Those deeds the bolder spirits plainly did.” 


Dickens made merry over the ancient and loyal burgh of 
Muggleton because the inhabitants had presented at diverse 
times one thousand four hundred and twenty petitions against 
the continuance of slavery abroad, and an equal number 
against any interference with the factory system at home; 
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again because it had petitioned sixty-eight times for per- 
mitting the sale of church benefices, and eighty-six times for 
the abolition of Sunday trading in the streets. But while 
this lends itself to wit, one may doubt whether the Muggle- 
tonians were so very depraved. Probably they were far indeed 
from conscious and deliberate deceivers. The error may well 
have been one of head rather than of heart. 

For it is not always wickedness, it is often mere stupidity, 
that leads to such moral incoherences. We do something 
because it is prescribed to us by conscience, and we omit to 
do something else which falls under just the same principle 
because we are not intelligent enough to appreciate the sweep 
of our own rule. No doubt graft is theft, as any man of 
enlightened moral sense can see. But not everyone who sells 
his vote can justly be called a thief. Whether he is or not 
depends on the clearness of his mind. Countless persons would 
accept a ten-dollar bill from a party agent at the polling booth 
who could be admitted with safety behind a storekeeper’s 
counter when the till was open. And there does not seem to 
be the least question that every one of us, if his practice were 
scrutinised with sufficient insight, could be proved similarly at 
fault. It is of the first consequence that such insight should 
be brought to bear. On it, more than on anything else, social 
progress seems to depend. But let us not make ourselves 
absurd by rhetorical declamation to which no one will attend, 
just because everyone feels it to be unjust. If such harsh 
censure is to be passed, let us at least wait for the man who 
can show that he does not himself fall beneath it. 

It may be replied, however, that the thing blamed is not 
that contradictoriness which even the most patient thinking 
can hardly avoid, but the ready acceptance, without any 
thought at all, of what is a mere code of fashion in the circle 
to which we belong. It is refusal to face personal responsi- 
bility for distinguishing good from evil. In this sense the 
present writer is so far from opposition to such a view that he 
has elsewhere called for a reinstatement of the old science of 
Casuistry.! The problems of conduct are vastly more intricate 
than commonsense believes, and by referring them to intelli- 
gent first principles a great deal could be done to improve the 
prevalent moral judgments. Moreover, unless someone thus 
breaks away from tradition, society will have no nerve of 
Progress. But the problem is, by whom, and within what 
limits, this re-scrutiny should be carried out. 


' Cf. “The Need for a Modern Casuistry,” International Journal of Ethics, 
July 1914, 
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IIT. 


When one’s eye catches the phrase “ freedom from con- 
ventional morals ” upon the page of a modern novel, one knows 
just what to expect. The hero or heroine is considering the 
propriety of an elopement with someone else’s wife or husband. 
And the reflections in store for us are about the difference 
between living and merely existing, the holy impulses of love 
as contrasted with ceremonial law, natural affinity versus the 
dead hand of a contract, etc. The great mass of our decent 
citizens turn from this in disgust. This is not because they 
could state in any cogent way the grounds upon which the 
permanent marriage obligation rests. If they tried to do so, 
in the immense majority of cases they would advance some 
principle which our novelist could at once show to be incon- 
sistent. His dialectical victory would be complete. Their 
reasoning would stand condemned as contradicting itself at a 
dozen points. And it is assuredly not their reasoning that pre- 
scribes their feeling. Shall we call them on this account crass, 
bigoted, hypocritical? And shall we call the fast society 
woman who devours these green-backs as they come out, and 
whose mind is fully open to any speculation (provided it be 
sufficiently disreputable) which they may contain, intelligent, 
broad, sincere? I think not. 

And why is it that all of us, except the very young either 
in years or in intellect, thus take the side of obscurantism ! 
It is because we know that the task of reshaping a moral code 
is extremely intricate, and that neither the society woman nor 
the novelist who encourages her has appreciated the pitfalls 
that lie in the way. Quite apart from the merits of the 
particular problem, she has cast off allegiance to a guide that 
would in most of the concerns of life lead her wisely, and she 
has put her trust in a private judgment that even when honestly 
exercised will be precarious, and to whose dishonest exercise 
there will be overwhelming temptation. So far as her example 
extends, she is breaking down that authority which is the main 
support for the great mass of mankind in questions of conduct. 
And she is inciting to trust in an autonomous faculty which 
not one in a thousand possesses to such a degree as will make 
it reliable. As Burke said in another reference: “ We are 
afraid to put men to live and trade each on his private stock 
of reason; because we suspect that this stock in each man 1s 
small, and that the individuals would do better to avail them- 
selves of the general bank and capital of nations and ages.” 


1 Reflections. 
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If, then, the conventions are the moral anchor to which alone 
most of us may safely commit ourselves, do we leave any room 
at all for innovation and progress? Would not our argument 
defend the Hindoo widow in the practice of suttee, and condemn 
as presumptuous any who should break away from a custom 
with such old prestige? The problem is the time-honoured 
one of “ drawing a line,” and to those who ask me where I mean 
to stop in prohibiting originality, I might retort by asking 
where they mean to stop in encouraging lawlessness. But 
dialectical retorts are not the concern of this paper, and it 
seems possible to meet the objection in a more profitable way. 

There is a striking but I fear a sadly ‘ undemocratic ” 
passage in one of Coleridge’s Lay Sermons where he gives 
notice that what he has to say is not intended for “a 
promiscuous audience.” It is directed ad clerum, that is, “ in 
the old and wide sense of the word, to men of clerkly acquire- 
ments, of whatever profession.” Coleridge warns off those 
who feed their minds on either the circulating library or the 
periodical press ; “a reading public ” is, he says, “as strange a 
phrase as ever forced a splenetic. smile on the staid counten- 
ance of meditation. . . . From a popular philosophy and a 
philosophic populace, good sense deliver us!” No doubt this 
was the exaggerated fear of public discussion which events in 
France had occasioned, and which had been practically ex- 
pressed in the Gagging Acts of Sidmouth and Castlereagh. 
But does it not contain an element of truth? Is there not, or 
at least ought there not to be, a clerkly class—in the 
universities, in the Churches, among men of education and 
letters—who will lead the public in the moral not less than 
in the scientific sphere, and who will feel the responsibility of 
reconsidering and rediscussing with one another the basal pro- 
blems of life, without thrusting each half-baked speculation 
upon the man in the street? As Coleridge elsewhere says, 
there is a class which ought to walk in the light of knowledge, 
and there is another which must lay hold upon the skirts of 
custom. New ideas in moralas in all other thinking must arise 
in one stratum and filter to the rest. That the utmost freedom 
of reflection about conduct should be encouraged among those 
who are equal to such an enterprise is obvious. But is it not 
equally obvious that such enigmas should be presented to the 
masses only at a stage when some fairly settled solution can 
accompany them, not at a stage when they could be obtruded 
only to confuse? In other provinces the expert appeals to his 
colleagues ; not until they are persuaded does his new doctrine 
enter into the thought of the general public. Why should it 
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be otherwise with those suggested innovations by which, if they 
should turn out wrong, the public will be affected in a specially 
disastrous way, and which, even if they should turn out right, 
must above all others be gradually proclaimed? If scientific 
thinking applies to morals at all, the arena of the newspaper 
press is the last in which it should be prosecuted. It seems to 
me that among the missions which we urgently require, not 
the least is a mission to our “ advanced thinkers,” adjuring them 
to bethink themselves of their responsibility to the plain man, 
to forecast what is likely to be the net result from launching 
some convulsive speculation about conduct through a green- 
backed novel or a problem play, and to refrain from seducing 
the simple through their vanity into “ unconventional ” reflec- 
tion which will be as foolish as it will be demoralising. 

Writers of fiction had at one time a very different and a 
very much truer insight. In particular the women novelists 
who are now sneered at and neglected as mid-Victorian saw 
in the problem of conduct what is now so lamentably hidden 
from their successors. When Jane Eyre appeared in 1847 
it was looked-upon as daring both by its authoress and by her 
readers. And the defence which was offered for it took the 
astonishing form of insistence that morality is one thing and 
convention another! Events in the literary world have moved 
fast since then. For the lesson of Jane Eyre is undoubtedly 
this, that the rules of conduct which accumulating experience 
has slowly evolved are not only a sacred but an indispensable 
safeguard against the gusts of feeling and the specious im- 
pulses of “ Nature.” ‘The whole burden of Charlotte Bronté’s 
message there is summed up in the passage where the heroine 
refuses to be a casuist, and where she casts from her just that 
insidious advice to be independent which, we are now told, is 
the protection against “ hypocrisy ” :— 

‘Laws and principles are not for the times when there is 
no temptation; they are for such moments as this, when body 
and soul rise in mutiny against their rigour; stringent are 
they, inviolate they shall be. If at my individual convenience 
I might break them, what would be their worth? They have 
a worth—as I have always believed; and if I cannot believe 
it now, it is because I am insane, quite insane; with my veins 
running fire, and my heart beating faster than I can count its 
throbs. Preconceived opinions, foregone determinations, are 
all I have at this hour to stand by: there I plant my foot.” 

There is the philosophy of Convention in a nutshell. 


H. L. STEWART. 
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PAUL AND PLATO. 


Proressor E. J. PRICE, 
United College, Bradford. 


THE question of Paul’s relations with Hellenism has long 
been a subject of controversy. We are presented with widely 
divergent views, ranging from one extreme according to which 
Paul was a Greek philosopher who completely transformed 
Christianity by giving it a Greek dress, to the other extreme 
according to which he was a Pharisee pure and simple, with 
little or no acquaintance with Greek thought. What does 
stand out clearly is that Paul, like any other man, brought to 
his interpretation of Christianity forms of thought and methods 
of reasoning which through the influence of education and 
environment had become second nature to him in his pre- 
Christian days. Hecould do no other than give expression to 
his new experiences by means of the categories of his ordinary 
thinking. And when we come to examine these categories we 
are forcibly reminded that Paul was a Pharisee of the Dis- 
persion. He was a Hellenist by birth, a Pharisee by education. 
The author of the Acts of the Apostles puts into his mouth 
these words: “I am a Jew, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
brought up in this city, trained at the feet of Gamaliel in the 
strict system of our ancestral law.” In his own letters he 
speaks with pride of his genuine Jewish descent, and informs 
us that his parents were strict Jews of the tribe of Benjamin. 
His youthful home then was in Tarsus, and his second or real 


‘home in Jerusalem, whither he came as a student of the law, 


and where he enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. ‘Tarsus became his home once more at a 
later period, when he was thinking his way through the implica- 
tions of his new relation to Christ before taking up his work at 
Antioch. On a priori grounds, therefore, we should expect 


Greece and Judea to co-operate in the make-up of his mind. 
263 
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This double influence is recognised by most modern students 
of Paul, though there is wide divergence of opinion as to 
the respective weights to be attached to the two factors. On 
the one hand, Sabatier allows very little to the influence cf 
Hellenism. He finds no evidence that Paul was acquainted 
with Greek culture. He probably came to Jerusalem as 2 
boy and was brought up in the strictest school of rabbinica: 
scholarship. Phariseeism is the one determinant of his think- 
ing. Even his rejection of the law and consequent universal- 
ising of the Gospel spring not from Greek cosmopolitanism but 
from his own experience as a Pharisee—the bitter experience 
of failure to satisfy conscience in the endeavour to respond 
completely to the demands of the law, contrasted with the 
victorious sense of achievement that came to him through the 


grace of God in Christ. Like his master, Paul is a Jew, and. 


follows Him afar off. 


On the other hand, Pfleiderer lays stress upon the Greek. 


factor. He does not of course suggest that Paul is a product 
of the Greek schools, or even that he had studied Greek 
philosophy at first hand. He holds that Paul was influenced 
indirectly by Greek thought, especially in the form presented 
by the Hellenistic Judaism of Alexandria. He regards the 
Book of Wisdom as an important source of Pauline theology. 
In its general outline this conclusion seems to be sound. Paul 
is not a professional philosopher ; his methods of argumenta- 
tion are neither Platonic nor Aristotelian, but rabbinic. He 
never escapes from his Jewish training. Nevertheless, the 
marks of affinity with Greek thought are too precise to be 
accidental. Benjamin Jowett’s essay upon the kinship of ideas 
between Paul and his Alexandrian contemporary Philo is not 
without significance on this point. He shows how close is 
the resemblance of thought between the Christian Apostle 
and the Jewish Platonist, and suggests the conclusion that the 
Judaism of the Dispersion was already deeply tinctured with 
Greek ideas, and was even influencing the orthodox Judaism 
of Jerusalem in the same direction. 

We must therefore concede to Paul some measure of 
Greek culture, however indirect, in spite of the rigidly Jewish 
character of his upbringing. Tarsus was characteristically a 
Greek town, a typical representative of the mixed civilisation 
of the age. World currents met at the capital of Cilicia and 
influenced each other in innumerable ways. The city stood 
upon one of the great highways of commercé, and marked the 
frontier of the two great commercial languages of the time— 
Greek and Aramaic. It constituted the Gentile world on a 
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PAUL AND PLATO 265 
small scale. It was there that Paul learned to become a Jew 
among Jews and a Gentile among Gentiles ; for as a native of 
Tarsus he understood them both. He was brought up in a 
Jewish household ruled by the strict standards of national 
orthodoxy ; for him there was no question of compromise 
with heathen customs. He grew up an enthusiastic patriot, a 
Jew to his finger-tips, a despiser of the Greeks as outside “the 
commonwealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of 
promise.” Nevertheless, he could not escape the influence of the 
culture that he despised. For one thing, he learned the Greek 
language, and a language, as Wrede reminds us, “is never a 
merely formal thing; imperceptibly it carries and imparts 
ideas.”* The use of the Greek tongue involved a subtle per- 
meation of his mind by Greek conceptions and Greek ways 
of looking at things. It is impossible to prove that Paul was 
familiar with Greek literature in the strict sense. The two or 
three quotations from classical writers which diligent search 
discovers in the letters and speeches of Paul may after all 
be mere tags of the market-place with which the man in the 
street is familiar without knowing anything at all of their 
origin. (Pace Moulton, Egyptian Rubbish-Heaps, pp. 66-7.) 
In like manner Paul betrays little if any acquaintance with 
the writings of the Greek philosophers. Yet there is an 
extraordinary resemblance between some of his fundamental 
thoughts and those of Plato. Still, the resemblance is not 
of a kind to suggest direct contact. Its real significance lies 
in its revelation of the way in which the subtle influence of 
Greek ways of thinking had pervaded the mind of Paul; and 
further, it enables us-to understand how readily his great ideas 
could be appreciated by a Greek audience. On the whole, 
it is reasonable to assume that Paul’s Greek environment at 
Tarsus, and on his missionary journeys at a later period, had 
familiarised him with the modes of thought common in the 
schools, both through his intercourse with educated men and 
through the natural tendency on the part of the dominant 
scientific and philosophic ideas of any age to find their way 
sooner or later into the common stock of notions of the man 
in the street. Every man who moves about in the world 
tends to pick up phrases and ideas that spring out of current 
modes of thought, however little disposed, or even incapable, 
he may be of studying the great thinkers at first hand. 
Hence we can readily understand how a much-travelled 
native of Tarsus, though a Jew by education, might come to 
be strongly influenced by Greek thought. 


1 Paul, Eng. trans., p. 2. 
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Hence while it would be a grave mistake to ignore the fact 
that the fundamentals of Paul’s thinking are Jewish and 
rabbinic, and that Jerusalem is mainly responsible for his 
religious and intellectual make-up, it is impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to his manifest kinship with the Greek thinkers. Johannes 
Weiss holds that a difference between Paul and Jesus of deep 
significance is implied by the fact that while Jesus was born 
of country-folk in Galilee, Paul grew up in an important 
Hellenistic city subject to the influences of the Graeco-Roman 
civilisation. “His metaphors and similes are drawn from 
other sources than those of Jesus.”’ It is the life of the Greek 
city and not of the open fields that furnishes him with his 
images and illustrations. ‘“ And this fact,” says Weiss, “is 
symptomatic of a profound underlying divergence. . . . His 
vocabulary contains a large number of ideas entirely Greek and 
only explicable as the product of Greek culture, which are 
never used by Jesus. . . . The thought and expression of Jesus 
are concrete, popular, and plastic as compared with the abstract 
terms constantly used by Paul; these, as being the products 
of a completed system of thought, themselves influenced 
the thought of the speaker who used them. Such terms as 
TVEVPHATLKOS, PuxLKds, TapKiKds point to profound anthropological 
and psychological thought ; a theory of religious perception is 
presupposed by the phrase voovpeva kafopara: in Romans i. 20 
(The invisible things of God are ‘clearly seen’ (kaoparat), 
being perceived (voovpeva) through the things that are made). 
The use of voids, Romans vii. 23, 25 (I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind. . . . So then I 
myself with the mind obey the law of God), and in particular 
the concept of conscience (cvveidno.s), Romans ii. 15 et al, 
presupposes accurate consideration of psychological questions. 
In 1 Cor. xi. 14 Paul appeals to dda. (Doth not nature itself 
teach you?). In 1 Cor. vii. 35 he uses the word amepuomdatus 
(‘without distraction”), used often by Epictetus. He speaks 
of Pevdrns and Oedrns, and makes adfapoia (incorruption), aidcov 
(eternal), and ddparor (invisible) the characteristic signs of the 
idea of God ; he uses such delicate distinctions as pop¢y (form— 
essential qualities) and oyjpa (fashion—mathematical qualities 
or shape), perapopdovobar (transform) and petacynpartiler ba 
(fashion).” Cf: Phil. 11. 6-8, “ Who being in the form (pop¢7) 
of God . . . took the form (popd¢7v) of a slave . . . and being 
found in fashion (oyypate) as a man”; Romans xii. 2, * And be 
not conformed (cvoynpatilerGe) to this world, but be ye trans- 
formed (jerapoppovoGe) by the renewing of your mind” ; 2 Cor. 

1 Paul und Jesus, Eng. trans., pp. 59-60. 
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et iii. 18, “ But we all . . . reflecting as in a mirror the glory of 
id the Lord, are transformed (werapopdovpeOa) into the same image.” 
is Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 138, 14, 15, “Such men are false apostles . . 
's fashioning themselves (peracynparti{duevor) into apostles of 
eS Christ . . . even Satan fashioneth himself (peracynparilerar) 
Pp into an angel of light . . . his ministers also fashion themselves 
n (werarxnparilovrar) as ministers of righteousness”; also 1 Cor. 
at iv. 6, “These things have I figured forth (yereoynuarica) in 
in regard to myself and Apollos.” Cf. also the use of pdpdocrs to 
m denote “ essential form” in Romans ii. 20, “ Having in the law 
k the form (yépdwow) of knowledge and of truth.” Weiss con- 
is cludes with the observation that a man who could make such 
is distinctions ‘* possessed a mind of very different character from 
is that of the Galilean prophet and speaker in parables.” 
id Here and elsewhere in Paul we have constant echoes of the 
re thought of the Stoa, however popular in form. The affinity 
us between Paul’s ethics and the teachings of the Stoics has 
et often been insisted upon. And in this regard it is not without 
ts significance that ‘Tarsus was an important centre of the Stoic 
ad philosophy. Dr Estlin Carpenter (Phases of Early Christianity, 
as p. 305) points out further that the author of Acts ascribes to 
al Paul in his speeches at Lystra and at Athens the argument from 
is natural religion in common use in the Stoic schools. (Acts 
20 xiv. 15-17, “Turn from these vain things unto the living God, 
), who made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and all that 
b). in them is: who in the generations gone by suffered all the 
1y nations to walk in their own ways. And yet he left not him- 
I self without witness, in that he did good, and gave us from 
ar heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food 
ih, and gladness”; Acts xvii. 24-25, “The God that made the 
1S. world and all things therein, he, being Lord of heaven and 
af earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is he 
ws served with men’s hands, as though he needed anything, seeing 
ks he himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all things: and he 
ov made of one blood every nation of men,” etc.) In this second 
he passage Paul teaches the Stoic doctrines of the elevation of 
— God above every want in sublime self-sufficiency, and of the 
ies unity of human nature. And it is noteworthy that it is in 
Jaw this passage that quotations from Stoic poets are attributed to 
n) Paul by the writer of the Acts. Possibly we have no right to 
ng build any argument upon words which are not indisputably 
be Paul’s; but even when we confine ourselves to the genuine 
\S- Pauline letters, as Weiss does, we find that, in spite of Paul’s 
or. contempt for the world’s wisdom and his regard for the foolish 
things that put the professional teachers to shame, he cannot 
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escape from his own culture, and has to use philosophical terms 
now and then. 

If there are affinities between Paul and the Stoa, there are 
also affinities no less clearly marked between Paul and the 
Academy. In his Gifford Lectures, 1904—6, the late James 
Adam pointed out not a few of these affinities, but in such 
a way as not to draw the attention which they deserved. 
Benjamin Jowett had already brought out the affinities 
between Paul and the Jewish Platonist Philo; bnt the general 
question has been so little treated, that it may be worth our 
while to gather together the scattered references of James 
Adam and add a few further illustrations of the community of 
mind between Paul and Plato. I am not concerned to argue 
that the parallelism implies direct borrowing. My only wish 
is to exhibit the correspondence between some of the leading 
ideas of Paul and those of Plato, with a view to the better 
understanding of both these great thinkers. ‘The two greatest 
figures of the ancient world, Socrates and Jesus, have been so 
often compared and contrasted, that it would seem to be a 
most natural proceeding to bring together and compare their 
two great interpreters, Plato and Paul. 

(1) The Nature of Reality.—Plato finds the real criterion 
in thought and not in sense. Individual things presented in 
sense impression, in spite of many likenesses, are endlessly 
diverse. No two tables, e.g., are absolutely alike. Tables are 
alike in so far as they possess a common quality which we 
may call tabularity, but in detail they may differ .within the 
widest limits. In like manner two just acts, while sharing the 
common quality of justice, may yet be very different from 
each other. ‘abularity and justice are ideas, and differ from 
the particulars in which they are manifested in that they are 
always the same, changeless and self-identical. They are also 
ideals which are only partially realised in particulars. An 
individual table always falls short of our ideal of what a table 
ought to be. An individual just act never quite realises the 
absolute standard of justice. We are therefore face to face 
with two worlds : (1) the world of particulars—many, chang- 
ing, unstable, and imperfect; (2) the world of ideas, or 
general principles—working towards unity, changeless and 
perfect. The world of ideas is the more real, inasmuch as 
the mind can find rest only in unity, changelessness, and per- 
fection. ‘The world of particulars, the world of sense and 
time, in which nothing abides and nothing is perfect of its 
kind, must contain an element of unreality. It presents us 
with dim shadows and imperfect suggestions of the real world. 
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Reality itself is invisible, perfect, and eternal. We find it not 
in sense but in thought. 

Thus the ideal world is sharply separated from the sensible 
world, and acquires a transcendent existence of its own. 
Ideas, 27.e. general notions and abstractions like Table and 
Justice, are not merely mental facts; they are real existences 
in a supernal world, a world which is accessible only to 
intelligence, a world of which the world of sense is but a 
poor fleeting image. The soul that is in quest of truth 
must turn its back upon the visible and press forward to 
the eternal and unchangeable realities “yonder.” In them 
alone will it find fulfilment. 

This ideal world of Plato has its Christian parallel in a 
heaven which is above the world, beyond the region of time 
and sense, eternally the same, perfect in all its conditions, 
and where alone the soul can find true blessedness. And 
here the language of Paul sounds like an echo of Plato: 
“For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to 
face.” Here we have the Platonic Parable of the Cave in a 
nutshell. The things of time and sense are but shadows or 
reflections of the true. To come face to face with truth we 
must look away from the transitory particulars of the visible 
world to the things which are eternal. ‘ While we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.”* According to 
Plato, the whole object of philosophy is to convert the 
soul from the life of sense to the life of truth, to make the 
soul look upwards, to lead it from things seen to things 
unseen, in order that we may “set our minds on things 
immortal and divine.” Even so Paul expresses the significance 
of the awakened life. “If therefore ye be risen with Christ, 
seek the things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God. Set your mind on the things which are 
above, not on the things which are upon the earth” (Col. iii. 1-2). 
It is the ideal and not the sensible which is the object of the 
soul’s enlightened endeavour. Wherefore says Plato, “ We 
will ever cleave to the upward path and follow after righteous- 
ness and wisdom.” For Paul and Plato alike, the soul’s true 
aim is to be realised by turning one’s back upon earthly things 
and reaching out to the heavenly, the ideal, the invisible, 
the divine. ‘For flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God” (1 Cor. xv. 50). 

(2) The Divine Indwelling.—With Plato, all ideals are 
1 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 2 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
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real existences, eternally present in the supernal world, 
dimly shadowed forth in the phenomena of the lower world. 
Among them is the idea of righteousness, which is not 
merely a norm or standard of righteous acts, but in some 
sense a divine being who is the source and cause of all 
righteous acts. In the Fourth Gospel and in Paul, the 
person of Christ occupies the position of the Platonic Idea of 
Righteousness. Philosophy becomes religion in the assertion 
that the divine ideal has actually found embodiment in all 
its completeness in this lower sphere. ‘The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory full of 
grace and truth.” In one supreme instance the divine ideal 
which is eternally real invaded our lower world for its re- 
newal and regeneration. After the Resurrection, Christ once 
more ascended to the celestial world, whence He rules in 
the hearts of those who know Him through His temporal 
manifestation. The eternal Christ, the norm and source of 
divine righteousness in men, is the Christian parallel to the 
Platonic Idea of Righteousness. He is the Idea; individual 
Christians are the Particulars in whom the Idea is more or 
less dimly realised. 

It is instructive, therefore, to compare the terms used by 
Plato to describe the relationship between the Ideas and the 
Particulars which represent them in the world of sense with 
the terms used in the New Testament to describe the relationshi 
between the believing soul and Christ, its divine Ideal. The 
most common terms used by Plato are: xowwvia (fellowship or 
communion), péeéis (participation), and zapovcia (presence). 
The Particular has “ communion ” with the Idea, and “ partici- 
pates” in it. The Idea again is somehow “ present,’ however 
incompletely, in the Particular. Now let us compare the 
language of Paul, 1 Cor. i. 9, “ Ye were called into the fellow- 
ship (xowwviav) of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord”; Eph. iii. 6, 
“The Gentiles are fellow-heirs and fellow-members of the 
body, and fellow-partakers (ovppéroya) of the promise in Christ 
Jesus through the Gospel.” So in Phil. iii. 10 Paul speaks 
of his own identification with Christ as a “fellowship” 
(xowwviav) in His sufferings. ‘These are but fragmentary hints 
in Paul. Elsewhere in the New Testament such language 
is more frequent. 2 Peter i. 4, “That ye. . . may become 
partakers (xowwvol) of the divine nature”; 1 John i. 3, “ Our 
fellowship (kowwviav) is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ”; Hebrews vi. 4, “'Those who were once en- 
lightened, and tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made 
partakers (perdxous) of the Holy Ghost”; ii. 1, “ Partakers 
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(wéroyor) of a heavenly calling.” In all these passages the 
general idea is that of a participation or communion of the 
individual soul in or with the divine. Cf: Pheedrus, 253 A, 
“ As far as man can participate (weracyetv) in God.” 

The word wapovoia (“presence”), which Plato also uses 
to express the relation between Idea and Particular, has a 
special sense in the New Testament. It usually refers to the 
second coming of Christ. But both in Plato and the New 
Testament the word signifies the presence of the Infinite in 
the Finite. In Plato it suggests a partial, incomplete mani- 
festation of the eternal in the visible; in the New Testament 


it looks forward to the complete realisation of the divine ideal 


in the kingdom of God on earth. Further, if the relation 
between the Idea and the Particular is one of communication 
or participation, then we may say both that the Particular is 
in the Idea, and that the Idea is in the Particular. Plato lays 
the greater stress upon the immanence of the Idea in the 
Particular, though since the Ideas alone are perfect and truly 
real, they also transcend the Particulars. In the language of 
Paul, both sides of this relationship find a place. He can 
speak both of the soul being “in Christ” (€& Xpiore@) and 
of Christ being “in us.” The Pauline & Xpiore has its 
parallel in Plato’s description of the inspired man as évfeds. 
He is in God, and God is in him. 

Again, the Idea is the cause of the Particular. The 
phenomenal table has its origin in the celestial table, which 
alone makes it what it is. Similarly it is the presence of the 
Idea of Righteousness in the soul, which produces righteous 
acts in us. The indwelling of divine virtue produces character. 
So in the New Testament it is the indwelling Christ who 
produces Christian life. Apart from him the divine life is 
not in us. Cf. Col. i. 27, “ Christ in you, the hope of glory ” ; 
Gal. ii. 20, “I live, and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me”; Gal. iv. 19, “I am again in travail until Christ be 
formed in you”; Phil. ii. 18, “It is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to work, for his good pleasure.” The 
Johannine writings are full of the immanence of Christ. “I 
am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you” (John xiv. 20). 
“ Greater is he that is in you than he that is in the world” 
(1 John iv. 4). 

__ (8) The Cosmic Christ.—This life-giving principle that Paul 
identifies with Christ does not reside merely in the soul of 
the believer. Just as Plato’s world of ideas constitutes the 
immanent reality of all that is, so in Paul (and in the Fourth 
Gospel) Christ is the immanent life and truth of all things. He 
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has a cosmic significance which goes far beyond His creative 
operation in human lives. The entire universe, organic and 
inorganic, has its source and significance in Christ, “who is 
the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all creation ; 
for in him were all things created, in the heavens and upon 
the earth, things visible and things invisible, whether thrones 
or dominions or principalities or powers ; all things have been 
created through him, and unto him; and he is before all 
things, and in him all things consist” (Col. i. 16-17). In this 
passage Paul introduces us to a celestial hierarchy ranging 
from powers through principalities, dominions, and thrones 
to Christ, who is head over all the celestial region as Creator 
of the lower ranks of Divine agencies and rulers. So at the 
head of Plato’s invisible world, as its author and source, and, 
therefore, mediately through the lower ranks of Ideas, author 
and source of the visible world as well, stands the supreme 
Idea, the Idea of Good, which is the final explanation of all 
things. It is the eternal and unchanging goodness, which is 
called in the Timaos the “ Maker and Father of all,” supreme 
over all that is, the source alike of knowledge and of existence. 
the Alpha and Omega of all things. Cf. Paul, Eph. iv. 6, 
“The one God and Father of all, who is over all (sovereignty), 
and through all (instrumentality), and in you all (immanence). 
In Pauline language the Idea of Good is “the first-born of 
all creation, for in Him (or It) were all things created, in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things visible (7.e. the world of 
Sense) and things invisible (7.e. the world of Ideas).” So in 
Eph. i. 20-21, “* And he made him to sit at his right hand in 
the heavenly places, far above all rule, and authority, and 
power, and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come. And 
he put all things in subjection under his feet.” Here is the 
true parallel in Platonic metaphysic to the Pauline Christ. 
The Idea of Good is God in His creative activity in the 
world. 

But again, the Idea of Good is not merely the efficient cause 
of the world, visible and invisible, but also its final cause. It 
is the end towards which all things are striving, however 
blindly and feebly. The whole significance of creation lies in 
a destined manifestation of the Idea of Good, becoming ever 
more and more complete. The Good is defined in the Repub. 
as “that which every soul pursues, and with a view to it per 
forms all actions, divining its existence though perplexed and 
unable adequately to grasp its nature.” Nor is the Good merely 
the final purpose of human life. Towards this highest end 
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not only man but the whole of Nature ceaselessly aspires, 
or, in Pauline language, “the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together” (Romans viii. 22). So in Eph. 
i. 10 Christ is presented as the final cause of creation. “ ‘lhe 
dispensation of the fulness of the times” is “to sum up all 
things in Christ, the things in the heavens and the things upon 
the earth.” God’s final purpose will be fulfilled when all 
things are brought together into the unity of Christ when He 
“shall have abolished’ all rule and authority and power” 
(1 Cor. xv. 24). ‘Then cometh the end, when he shall 
deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father . . . that 
God may be all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 28). 

Thus the Good, according to Plato, or Christ, according 
to Paul, is the goal of human action, the ideal towards which - 
men should strive. And this ideal is not only transcendent 
but also immanent. It is the power that works in the world 
in opposition to all that is evil. In turning towards It (or 
Him) and receiving It into his soul, man becomes a fellow- 
worker with God in establishing the Good and dethroning 
the Evil. Cf. Laws, x. 906 A, “ For as we acknowledge the 
world to be full of many goods and also evils, and of more 
evils than goods, there is, we affirm, an immortal conflict 
going on among us, which requires marvellous watchfulness ; 
and in that conflict the gods and demons are our allies.” 
Like Paul, Plato conceives of morality under the figure of 
a conflict, desperate but hopeful, inasmuch as we have the 
_divine resources on our side (cf. the Christian warrior in 
Ephesians vi. 10-18). But the outlook of Paul is wider and 
more hopeful than that of Plato. In Romans viii. 21 Paul 
looks to the final regeneration through Christ of all things, 
including the material universe: “The creation itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God.” Plato’s optimism 
could not soar so high as that; for with him evil is insepar- 
ably bound up with the visible and the material. Evil can 
never utterly perish, but must always remain to haunt our 
mortal nature and this present world (7'hcatetus, 176 A). 
The Ideal can never be wholly realised in the Particular, but 
stands apart from it, the object of ceaseless aspiration and 
endeavour. Nevertheless, in virtue of its immanence in the 
Particular the Idea is always in process of being realised in 
proportion as the Particular approximates to it. And that 
after all, is the practical attitude of Paul. “I count not 
myself yet to have apprehended; but one thing I do, for- 
getting the things which are behind, and stretching forward 

Vor. XVI.—No. 2. 18 
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to the things which are before, I press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the upward calling of God in Christ Jesus ” 
(Phil. iii. 13-14). “ Let us therefore as many as be perfect 
be thus minded.” Perfection from the Christian point of view 
is not the complete achievement—which, as Plato would 
suggest, may be impossible under earthly conditions—but the 
resolute endeavour. It is a process towards an ideal which 
is always beyond, rather than a static attainment. 

(4) Psychology.—Both in Paul and Plato we have the 
familiar tripartite division of human nature into voids (Reason), 
yuxy (Soul), and capa (Body). In the development of the 
functions of these three factors there is much affinity between 
the two thinkers. According to Plato there is in every human 
soul an element which proceeds from God Himself.. ‘This is 
vovs or Reason, which alone is truly divine and therefore 
immortal. (Cf. Tim.,90 A; Repub., vii. 518 C, 540 A, 611 E.) 
Moreover, it is this divine reason in us which makes us truly 
human. ‘To acknowledge its supremacy is to realise our 
essential nature; to renounce it for the things of sense is 
to be false to ourselves and to miss the end of life. We 
realise our immortality here and now by following the life 
of reason. 

This immortal divine principle in men dwells in a perish- 


able body which is fashioned out of the various elements of 


the material universe. This body is animated by a life prin- 
ciple or soul (yvxy) which perishes with it, and which is the 
centre of certain dire and irresistible affections which lead us 
astray. ‘Thus there is a sharp distinction between reason on 
the one side, which links us on to the divine, and the irrational 
passions on the other side, which belong to the animal soul 
and link us on to the lower or bestial creation. Compounded 
as we are of divine and bestial, the lower nature drags us 
down to earth, imprisons us in the fetters of sense, holds us 
in the dark cave of ignorance, and keeps us back from follow- 
ing the upward path to truth. It is the object of education 
to emancipate us from bondage to the lower nature by securing 
the supremacy of the rational nature. 

In like manner Paul sharply contrasts the higher and lower 
natures in men and represents them as being in continual strife. 
In referring to the higher divine element in human nature he 
sometimes uses the Platonic term voids. Cf. Romans vii. 23-25, 
“I see a different law in my members warring against the law 
of my mind (vods) and bringing me into captivity under the 
law of sin which is in my members. So then, I myself with 
the mind (7@ vot) serve the law of God; but with the flesh the 
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law of sin.” More often, however, Paul gives explicit recogni- 
tion to the divine character of the higher nature by the use 
of the term wvedpa. The avedua of man corresponds to the 
mvevpa of God, 2.e. the Divine Spirit, and is therefore fitted to 
become the vehicle of God’s operation in us. It is in virtue 
of our possession of zvetya that a divine indwelling in us is 
possible ; for the zvedua in us is what it is by reason of its 
derivation from God. Over against the veda, Paul designates 
the lower nature by means of the term “flesh” (oapé). Some- 
times the lower nature is associated with yvy7, as in Plato 
(the merely animal life as distinct from the higher life of the 
intellect or spirit). Cf. the contrast between mvevparixds, a 
person in whom the higher life of the 7ved.a has been quickened 
and made dominant, and yuxixds, one in whom the merely 
animal nature is supreme. The odpé is simply the material 
envelope of the vyy, and together they constitute the sensuous 
nature, which acts as a drag upon the zvedya and threatens to 
subdue it altogether. Thus, as with Plato, the higher and the 
lower natures, the divine and the sensual, mvecdua and cdpé, 
are in downright antagonism. Cf. Gal. v. 17, “The flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; for 
these are contrary the one to the other.” Hence just as Plato 
attributes evil to the capa, so Paul attributes it to the capé, 
the material of which the capa is constructed. The difference 
here is accounted for by Paul’s Jewish education and sympathies. 
“Flesh” is a familiar Old Testament word often used with a 
certain pathetic suggestion of human weakness and creaturely 
frailty: ‘ All flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field.” It brings out the idea of the 
transcience and instability of human life. But neither in the 
Old Testament nor in the Gospels do we find the “flesh” 
associated with sin, as its cause. The notion probably came 
to Paul from Greece through the channels of Alexandrian 
Judaism. ‘The conception of the body as the seat of the lower 
nature is Platonic and Philonic. Paul accepts the thought, but 
combines it with Hebrew terminology. The Jewish term 
“flesh” takes the place of the Greek term “ body,”,and thus 
acquires a deeper and more direful meaning than in the Old 
Testament. It stands not merely for creaturely weakness 
over against the might of God, but for enmity against the 
holiness of God. Nevertheless, with Paul, the body or flesh 
itself is not the source of sin so much as its vehicle or instru- 
ment. For the body is a temple of the Holy Ghost when 
brought into due subjection to the wvedua. The body may be 
used for God as a living sacrifice, well pleasing to God. Hence 
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there is nothing Manichean in Paul’s attitude to the body or 
the flesh. The point is that sin springs out of man’s lower 
nature, and has to be subdued by his higher nature reinforced 
by the Divine Spirit. The conflict has to be fought out in 
the body, the temporary tabernacle which we share with the 
brutes that perish, and which gives the lower nature its chance 
to assert itself. Thus Paul is able to include in his list of 
works of the flesh in Gal. v. 19, not merely the gross bodily 
appetites, but also “ idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, 
wraths, factions, divisions, heresies, and envyings,” which spring 
from a nature at war with the Spirit, but hardly from sensuality 
in the strict sense. It is in a mystic sense that the word odpé is 
used to cover not only sensuality but also selfishness and 
worldliness in general. It is the business of the Christian to 
drive out the sin that establishes itself in his lower nature. 
But he is to mend the flesh rather than to end it. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that Paul chimes in with the 
ascetic note in the ethics of Plato. The body has to be treated 
with strictness and severity. It is a real enemy to be buffeted 
and kept under. Plato took over the Orphic and Pythagorean 
view of the body as the prison-house of the soul. It is the 
aim of philosophy to free the higher nature from its bondage 
by turning it from the things of sense to the invisible world, 
accessible only to reason, the eye of the soul. Hence “the 
soul of him who truly loves wisdom withholds herself from 
pleasure and desires and pains and fears as far as he can” 
(Phado, 83 A). Self-indulgence binds the fetters more firmly 
about us. Hence a certain Stoic dzafia is part of the 
programme of emancipation. The true philosopher will 
mortify the body for the sake of the soul. His whole life will 
be a pedérn Oavadrov, a rehearsal of death, a meditatio mortis. 
For, after all, what men call death is really the separation of 
the soul from the body, and therefore its release from the 
prison-house into the life of freedom. Truly regarded, death 
is more accurately to be described as life; it is the awakening, 
the resurrection of the soul, its flight to the invisible world 
to which it truly belongs. In the Gorgias, Plato quotes with 
approval the Orphic doctrine of capa onya, life in the body is 
lifeinatomb. Cf. 492 E, 493 A, “I should not be surprised 
if Euripides speaks truly when he says ‘Who knows whether 
life is death, and death life?’ So that in reality perhaps we 
are in a state of death. I myself once heard one of the wise 
men (? Orphic teacher) say that in the present life we are dead, 
and the body is our tomb.” Hence the philosopher who seeks 
to separate his soul from his body here and now by following 
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reason instead of sense, is practising or rehearsing death ; he is 
anticipating that release from the prison-house which ought 
truly to be called life. He dies daily in order that he may live. 
Thus Plato’s practical rule of conduct is practically identical 
with that of Paul in Gal. v. 24, “ Crucify the flesh with the 
passions and the lusts thereof.” Paul also speaks of the body 
sometimes as a sort of prison. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 1-2, 4, “The 
earthly house of our tabernacle ... in which we groan, 
longing to be clothed upon with our habitation which is from 
heaven . . . for indeed we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened.” In heaven we are to have a more fitting 
habitation, “not made with hands, eternal.” So also verses 6 
and 8, “ Whilst we are at home in the body we are absent 
from the Lord . . . and are willing rather to be absent from 
the body and to be at home with the Lord.” So Romans vii. 
24, “ Who shall deliver me from this body of death?” Paul’s 
doctrine of necrosis has, then, obvious affinities with Plato’s 
pehérn Oavarov. Cf. Col. iii. 5, “ Mortify (vexpéoare) therefore 
your members which are upon the earth.” Romans viii. 12-18, 
“So then, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after 
the flesh ; for if ye live after the flesh, ye must die; but if by 
the Spirit ye mortify (@avarotre) the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live.” Both with Paul and Plato, “death” is our entombment 
in the flesh ; it means living after the flesh, obedience to the 
law of the lower nature ; while “ life” is emancipation from the 
flesh brought about by the mortifying, the slaying of its deeds 
by the Spirit ; it means obedience to the law of righteousness 
and reason. In Paul, however, there is an element which 
makes all the difference between a philosophy and a religion. 
In dying to the flesh, we are crucified with Christ ; in living by 
the Spirit, we are risen with Christ. The fons et origo of this 
emancipated or risen life is the divine human personality in 
whom we live by crucifying the flesh with Him. 

(5) The Realism of General Ideas.\—With Plato the 
general or universal is the true reality of which the individual 
and particular is but a faint adumbration infected with 
illusion and unreality. Here again the thought of Paul 
runs so far parallel to that of Plato that we fail to catch its 
. Significance without a resolute attempt to think of reality in 
terms of the universal. Paul’s doctrine of the flesh and its 
condemnation by the Cross turns upon it. What Paul has in 
view is not the separate and distinct bodies of individual men, 
but the flesh as such, flesh in general, in which all men share. 
We think only of particular bodies as real. But with Paul, 

1 Cf. J. Weiss, Christ, the Beginnings of Dogma, Eng, trans., pp. 104 seq. 
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the flesh in a universal sense, the Platonic Idea, is no mere 
abstraction, but a powerful reality affecting all human life and 
dragging down all individual men who share in it in virtue of 
their corporeality. That is how Paul conceives of sin as a uni- 
versal power which rules the whole sphere of fleshly organisa- 
tion. It is with this thought in his mind that Paul, according 
to Johannes Weiss, can speak of the death of Christ as van- 
quishing sin once for all. Cf. Romans viii. 3, “ What the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God, 
sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh.” ‘The death on the Cross is the 
condemnation of sin because it is the complete and final 
demonstration of God’s victory over the power of sin in the 
flesh of man. For the death on the Cross is not the annihila- 
tion of Christ ; it is the flesh that dies, whilst the eternal Son 
of God lives on triumphantly. He was “raised for our justifi- 
cation” (Rom. iv. 25). But this could only become a victory 
over the flesh for all men, if the flesh that hung upon the Cross 
was not the flesh of an individual man but flesh in general. 
Flesh in its universality was put to death on the Cross, and 
thus the whole living organism which is the instrument of sin 
received its death-blow. With the flesh of Christ, all flesh 
is doomed to death, and with it the sin which lurks therein. 
Henceforth those who are united with Christ are freed from 
the dominion of fleshly sin, which has been condemned and 
executed once for all. 

The same realism of general ideas appears in the elaborate 
parallelism of Adam and Christin Romansv. Itis the contrast 
between the old and the new humanity universalised and 
summed up in each case in a representative individual. C7. 
v. 12, “ As through one man sin entered into the world, and 
death through sin; so death passed unto all men, for that all 
sinned.” Paul is not here introducing a new idea. He is 
taking as granted the doctrine of Adam as the source of man’s 
sin and death. It is derived not from the Old Testament 
but from Alexandrian Judaism. Paul says that all have sinned, 
and this universal racial act is brought into connection with 
the first sin. The whole race sinned in the sin of Adam. 
His act was the act of humanity as such, and not the act of an 
individual. This of course is quite in line with Jewish con- 
ceptions of the solidarity of the family and of the race. Cf. 
Hebrews vii. 9, “« Levi paid tithes to Melchizedek in Abraham.” 
All descendants are somehow present in the person of their 
ancestor and share his acts. Hence the whole race is present 
in Adam and shares his sin. Adam thus stands for humanity 
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as such. His significance is universal rather than individual. 
The whole race has sinned aud justly incurred the condem- 
nation of God. Paul’s argument turns upon his view of sin 
as a racial act. It does not depend upon the historicity of 
Genesis iii. It remains valid from Paul’s point of view even 
when the Garden of Eden has disappeared in the fogs and 
mists of mythology. Its real weakness for us lies in its 
indifference to the claims of individuality. In spite of its 
Jewish setting the argument derives its force from something 
closely akin to Platonic idealism. The individual is lost in 
the race. It is humanity as such, symbolised in Adam, and 
not the individual man, who is the real existent and responsible 
for sin. Individuals share in the guilt of humanity as its 
members or representatives. Humanity as such is prior to 
the individual. 

Universal humanity is thus creative of individual humanity. 
And if the lower nature is universalised in Adam, the higher 
is universalised in Christ. Thus we have a new head of the 
race, a new representative humanity, creative of a higher type 
of individual, in the Incarnate Lord. ‘The parallelism between 
the two is worked out with careful elaboration in Paul. 
Romans v. 15 seq., “For if by the trespass of the one the 
many died, much more did the grace of God and the gift 
by the grace of the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the 
many. ... The judgment came of one unto condemnation, 
but the free gift came of many trespasses unto justification. 
For if, by the trespass of the one, death reigned through the 
one; much more shall they . . . reign in life through the one, 
even Jesus Christ. So then as through one trespass the 
judgment came unto all men to condemnation; even so 
through one act of righteousness the free gift came unto all 
men unto justification of life. For as through one man’s dis- 
obedience the many were made sinners, even so through the 
obedience of the one shall the many be made righteous. . . 
where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly ; 
that, as sin reigned in death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life.” Cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 
21-22,-* For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” Both the sin of Adam and 
the self-offering of Christ are racial acts; they are universal 
and not individual ; they are expressions of humanity as such ; 
and that is why they extend their effects to every man; the 
second cancelling the first, and restoring mankind to the divine 
ideal which had been destroyed through sin. 
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(6) Redemption and its Consummation.—The process of 
emancipation is described by Plato as an émdvodos, an ascent 
of the soul into the realm of Being, a lifting of the eyes on 
high, a @éa tav dvw, a “contemplation of the things that are 
above.” So speaks Paul in Col. iii. 1-2, “If then ye were 
raised together with Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is seated on the right hand of God. Set your 
mind on the things that are above, not on the things that 
are upon the earth. For ye died, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” At other times Plato describes the process 
as one of purgation or purification; the soul is cleansed from 
the defilement of the body and its senses, it is lightened of the 
weights which drag it downwards to earth (cf: Hebrews xii. 1, 
“laying aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily beset 
us”). Elsewhere it is a process of deliverance (Avaus), a release 
from chains, a redemption, a quickening and reillumining of 
the spiritual vision. The educational process is described in 
the Republic (vii. 518 C) as a wepiaywyy or “conversion” of 
the soul. The eye of the soul is turned from darkness to 
light. Cf. Acts xxvi. 18, “Unto whom I send thee, to 
open their eyes, that they may turn from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God.” The soul must 
pass from a day which is night to the true day. Nor is 
this merely an intellectual process. The whole character 
is concerned in it. It is a process of sanctification which 
extends to the whole soul. T. H. Green tells us that, 
according to Paul, conversion is the birth in us “of a new 
intellectual consciousness which transforms the will and is 
the source of a new moral life.”' It is a new wisdom, a 
wisdom of God, increasingly revealed to the 7edeia, a wisdom 
that is foolishness to the natural man, a wisdom that must 
be spiritually judged (1 Cor. ii. 6 seqg.). It is a shining into 
the heart of the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
(2 Cor. iv. 6). In this process, according to Plato, the whole 
personality is transformed as the light of truth shines ever 
more clearly into the soul. The “inner man,” as he calls it 
with Paul (cf. Repub., ix. 589 A, with Rom. vii. 22, Eph. 
iil, 16), is renewed unto knowledge after the Idea of Good 
or God, until, so far as human nature permits, the assimila- 
tion with God is complete (dpoiwo1s Oe@ Kata 7d Suvardv). 
The significant difference in Paul is the Incarnation. The 
Ideal has descended once for all in all its completeness into 
human life; human nature has itself been raised to a higher 
level, and therein lies the hope of assimilation. 

1 Quoted by Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p, 165. 
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Plato’s religion consists in a passionate uplifting of the 
soul towards the realm of perfection to which it really belongs. 
There is an element of mysticism in the process. It is incap- 
able of complete rational expression. Hence, like Paul, Plato 
turns to the Mysteries for analogies and imagery by means 
of which to shadow forth the spiritual realities by which he 
lives. In the Phadrus (247 C) the account of the “region 
above the heavens” (iepoupdvios té7os) is full of reminiscence 
of the Eleusinian rites. For the initiate, the Idea becomes the 
food or tpomy of the soul. Cf. Hebrews vi. 4, John vi. 48, 56 ; 
but more especially Paul in 1 Cor. x. 16-17, “The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? For we, being many, are one bread, and 
one body ; for we are all partakers of that one bread.” The 
sacramental aspect of the higher life is not wanting in Plato. 
Further, in the Symposium, the whole movement is summed 
up in Love. Love is the intermediary between God and 
man, linking together finite and infinite in a common life. 
Love is both the desire for beauty and the search for 
wisdom, for “wisdom itself is a thing most beautiful”: it 
is both guddcados and dirdcodos. Thus the impulse towards 
truth, which is the inner movement towards philosophy and 
leads us on to the contemplation of ideal beauty, is Love in 
its highest expression. The divine part of the soul unites 
itself in marriage with the ultimate object of all desire and all 
thought, and only then finds its true life. So, for Paul, the 
symbol of marriage is the most fitting analogy to express the 
relationship of the believing soul to the divine (1 Cor. vi. 17), 
“He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit.” But with 
Paul the intellectual aspect of Love is subordinated to its 
practical aspect as a rule of life. Neither knowledge, nor 
wisdom, nor anything else can take the place of Love as the 
continuous outpouring of the life which has attained to God 
in Christ. 

This survey of the teaching of Paul and Plato reveals 
not a little affinity between these two great minds. I do not 
suggest that Paul was a Platonist or borrowed his leading ideas 
from the founder of the Academy. Many of the coincidences 
which I have brought forward may appear superficial; very 
often, no doubt, they can be explained as merely accidental 
approximations of Greek and Hebrew thought. Still, the 
general result should be (1) to suggest that the indirect 
influence of Greek thought on the mind of Paul was greater 
than is often supposed ; and (2) to lead to a deeper realisation 
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of the religious significance of Plato’s teaching. The religious 
affinities between Paul the theologian of the primitive Church, 
and Plato the theologian of the Greek schools, will explain the 
powerful attraction exercised by Plato upon Christian thinkers 
in every age, and will help us to understand how it was that 
heathenism in its final struggle with Christianity was able to 
moralise and spiritualise itself and set up a powerful rival to 
the New Testament under the inspiration of Plato. But the 
Church by claiming Plato for itself was able to cut away the 
ground from under the feet of its Neo-Platonist opponents 
and to attract to itself all that was serious and spiritual in 
heathenism. And it was the more able to do that because of 
the very real affinities between the thought of Plato and the 
New Testament. The Christianity that conquered the Empire 
was a Christianity that had a right to claim that it was the 
completion and consummation of the higher spiritual aspira- 
tions of Greece no less than of Israel. And in that regard 
Plato may just as truly be considered a herald of Jesus as 
the prophets of the Old Testament. Both in Athens and 
in Judea, though in very different shape, there was the same 
earnest expectation of the coming of the eternal into the midst 
of time and of the fulfilment of the aspirations of humanity in 
a new divine order. ‘ Now, in Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes 
were far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is 
our peace, who hath made both one, and hath broken down the 
middle wall of partition between us . . . to make in himself 
of twain one new man, so making peace; and that he might 
reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross. . . . For 
through him we both have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father” (Eph. ii. 13-18). 
E. J. PRICE. 
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CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND THE 
WAR SETTLEMENT. 


NOEL BUXTON, M.P. 


Mvcn has been said upon the application of Christianity to 
the war, but very little upon the relation of Christianity to 
the reform in international order, which is our main object in 
the war. 

Public thought, when we were swept into the conflict, 

naturally turned to the justification for our taking part in it, 
and this was found in the breach of treaty by Germany in 
invading Belgium. We dwelt on the hopes of drastic punish- 
ment for aggression and the enthronement of public right. 
An important series of religious “ Papers for War Time” was 
issued in London, and another series in Edinburgh. 
_ There followed a second period, one of disappointment 
as to the military situation, growing absorption in the new 
revelations of frightfulness, and disillusion as to the feasibility 
of ideal schemes. 

We are now in the third period, when facts are being more 
closely faced, and feasible plans for reconstruction of inter- 
national machinery have not only been launched but soberly 
adopted by the Allies. War is viewed as aimed at certain 
terms, not at victory for its own sake. 

But the problems of the settlement are not being discussed 
by Christian writers, as the national duty was discussed in the 
first six months of the war. I was lately startled by hearing 
a well-known preacher remark: “The great danger is that 
Christian principles should be imported into the settlement.” 
The influence of air-raids and submarine war has been such 
that the witness of Christianity in regard to international 
relations has no interest for a section of the Church. Lord 
Melbourne resented the intrusion of religion into what he 


called the sacred sphere of private life ; to-day it is public life 
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_ which many people desire to guard from intrusion—public life 
in its widest form, viz. the international sphere. 

Two questions regarding the war must present themselves 
in the main to Christians. The first is, “Ought Christians 
in any circumstances to fight?” On that we are nearly all 
agreed. But if we are prepared to regard war as in some 
cases Christian, a second question arises, “ What ought we 
to fight for?” This is commonly discussed as if it had 
little reference to moral principles. Yet, if Christianity has 
any bearing on public life, our ideal of international relations 
must be submitted to the Christian test. And since we 
cannot separate our view of the international settlement from 
the terms for which we are fighting, we are led at once to 
review our ideas of war aims and immediate war policy. 

For this purpose let us make three assumptions :— 


I. That force for defence is justifiable. 

2. That Christianity has something special to say on 
international relations. It is not a mere question of what 
international relations we ought to advocate, what view is 
sound—that is to say, as dictated by common sense, humanity, 
and reason. We are probably agreed that on many questions 
Christian teaching has something special to offer, in addition 
to principles which are g.::erally adopted outside the avowedly 
Christian world. 

.8. That if there are Christian principles involved, it is our 
duty to act on them. We do not agree with those who say 
in despair that Christianity is meant for an ideal world and 
cannot be applied now. We agree with the Bishop of Here- 
ford in his view of the difficulty of introducing morals into 
high politics. We also agree with him that introduced they 
must be. 


The politician who is not a theological student can do no 
more than take the Christian law in its simple form and 
endeavour to apply it to the practical problems with which 
he has some acquaintance. | 

Let us think, then, of the obvious ideals of Christianity : 
altruism to all, respect for all equally, magnanimity, faith. 
It is in reality to Christianity that we owe the idea of the 
human family as a whole. Judaism, while upholding the 
notion of the Ruler of the Universe, supported in practice 
views which appear to us to retain a tribal element and to 
teach that Jehovah fought especially on the side of the Jews. 

It is more debatable whether the idea of nationality and 
the defence of it by force have any special sanction in Christian 
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teaching. But some light is thrown on the subject by the 
Christian view of the value of human life, involving as it 
does the ideas of equality and of the value of human de- 
velopment. National feeling is often an incentive to mental 
and cultural development. But we shall all agree with the 
truth made famous by Miss Cavell: ‘Nationalism is not 
enough.” On this point I cannot do better than recall what 
has been said by some great authorities. 

Bishop Gore, in The Religion of the Church, says: “ Kach 
nation has a vocation and a divine right to exist. In the 
recent memory of Israel, when our Lord came, the Maccabees 
had been their national heroes, who had fought for their 
national existence when it was threatened, and had waged a 
great war of self-defence. Every patriotic Israelite gloried in 
them. There is not the slightest reason to think that our 
Lord would have repudiated them; and though He made it 
evident that political independence was not now the vocation 
of Israel, there is no reason to think He would have forbidden 
a nation, which had received the faith He came to impart, to 
defend its boundaries against invaders or assist in defending 
some other nation. Our Lord does indeed repudiate pride 
and corporate selfishness, and requires us to love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves. This is to repudiate a great deal that has 
paraded itself as patriotism in human history. But there is 
a true patriotism which believes in the divine purpose for each 
nation, and cannot, for the sake of all, allow the insolent 
aggression of others upon its legitimate liberty. It seems to 
me idle to argue, from what our Lord says about personal 
submission to injuries, that He would have refused to allow a 
man to defend either his wife and children or his country.” 

Mazzini goes further: ‘‘ War, like death, is sacred ; but only 
when, like death, it opens the gates to a holier life, to a higher 
ideal. I hail the glorious emancipating battles of humanity, 
from Marathon down to our own Lignano, without which our 
municipal liberties would have been crushed in the bud; from 
those which won religious liberty for the half of Europe, down 
to those which, in our own time, summoned Greece from her 
grave of two thousand years to a second life; the blood 
baptisms of mankind to a great mission, to be fulfilled 
only through martyrdom.” 

Mazzini safeguarded himself, however, by adding: “ War, 
whenever not sanctified by a principle inscribed on its flag, is a 
crime—the foulest of crimes: soldiers, whenever they are not 
the armed apostles of progressive life and liberty, are nothing 
but wretched, irrational, hired cutthroats. And for such a 
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war there may be momentary triumphs; never the beautiful 
rainbow of lasting heroic victory.” 


If altruism towards all, reliance on spirit, justice, equality 
as members of a universal family—if these are the fundamental 
principles to have in view, let us turn to the practical question, 
« Are we fighting for them?” At one point, at all events, and 
that a conspicuous one, we are. 

The chief element of an international order must in practice 
be a scheme for settling differences by improved treaties of 
arbitration, and for preventing war either by force or economic 
boycott. ‘The use of force is objected to by some. But those 
who think that Christianity does not preclude force for defence 
will naturally approve of force in this connection. Only those 
who disapprove of every policeman are at liberty to object to 
international force on principle. Christianity surely demands 
the utmost effort from every one of its followers, in the work 
of popularising the idea of ordered internationalism. Some 
idealists prefer the idea of splendid isolation. Can this be 
Christian? It appears to be a case where Christianity throws 
additional light on the solution arrived at by pure reason. 
Reason may say, “ Yes.” Christianity answers, “ No.” 

On this subject our aims seem in accord with Christianity. 
In September 1914, Mr Asquith advocated a new international 
order after the war: “ The substitution for force, for the clash 
of competing ambitions, for groupings and alliances, and a 
precarious equipoise . . . of a real Kuropean partnership, based 
on the recognition of equal right, and established and enforced 
by a common will.” He quoted Mr Gladstone: “ The greatest 
triumph of our time will be the enthronement of the idea of 
public right as the governing idea of European politics.” Mr 
Lloyd George has strongly endorsed this view. In January of 
this year he said: “The best security for peace will be that 
nations will band themselves together to punish the first peace- 
breaker. In the armouries of Europe every weapon will be 
a sword of justice. In the government of men every army 
will be the constabulary of peace.” ‘The new departure of 
the foreign policy of the U.S.A. in the direction of inter- 
nationalism is clearly expressed in the following significant 
words of President Wilson: “The world is no longer divided 
into little circles of interest. The world no longer consists 
of neighbourhoods. The whole is linked together in a common 
life and interest such as humanity never saw before, and the 
starting of wars can never again be a private and individual 
matter for nations.” 
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Apart from this definite idea of a real Concert of the 
Powers, there were certainly embodied in the early months of 
the war many lofty ideas in the popular outlook on the struggle. 
Among the keenest supporters of a fight to the finish were 
those who before August 1914 had been most hostile to 
warlike theories. When they found themselves faced by the 
great fact of the invasion of Belgium—a deliberate breach of 
the treaty guaranteeing her neutrality—they forthwith became 
the most convinced supporters of the war. Their nature com- 
pelled them to base their attitude on deep convictions, and 
in order to justify it they were obliged to regard the enemy 
as virtually equivalent to the Spirit of Evil, embodied as a 
military system. 

Much of this conviction has no doubt become blurred; 
but, on the other hand, the practical idea of a community of 
nations has grown more definite, and the Allies have officially 
pledged their support to the plan of a combination to prevent 
war. For this we are mainly indebted to President Wilson. 
We may regard it as a serious and genuine aim with the more 
confidence because America’s influence is secured through her 
entry into the war and also because the principle has been 
formally adopted by the German Government. 

But we must apply the test of Christian ideas to other war 
aims also. L.et us be optimistic, as Christianity enjoins, and 
consider our alleged aims only in their more serious and 
concrete form. ‘The main proposal advanced, according to 
Ministerial statements, is the destruction of the power of 
German militarism. ‘This is a vague phrase, but we know 
its chief implications. They are, firstly, to inflict a great 
military defeat designed to make the German people desert 
their militarist idol by showing them that its feet are made 
of clay; and, secondly, to weaken the power of the military 
clique, if it retains control after the war. This latter object 
is to be effected by taking from Germany advantages from 
which she derives men or means: firstly, by depriving her of 
colonial spheres which give her a military and economic 
advantage; secondly, by the curtailment of German foreign 
trade for an indefinite period of peace time, after the settle- 
ment ; and, thirdly, by diminishing the territory of the Central 
Powers—in Germany, by the loss of the iron-fields of Alsace- 
Lorraine; in Austria, where we have avowed our desire to 
secure the grant of independence to nations subordinate to 
her; and in Turkey. 

These proposals are relevant to our subject, because they 
are aimed at securing a good settlement. Our concern is to 
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obtain a settlement which accords with Christian ideas of 
international stability and well-being. 

What has Christianity to say to these aims? Take first 
the matter of the colonies. It is sincerely held by many 
people that our policy is dictated by humane regard to the 
natives. On this point the voice of reliable authorities appears 
to me to be uncertain. Things are now said about German 
treatment of the natives which were said, even by the same 
writers, about government by Belgians and even about British 
rule. We are now told that the whole campaign against 
Belgian atrocities was based on prejudice and fabricated reports. 
What is needed is further light on the record of Germany, 
and other Powers also, before the war. It must be admitted 
that the claim to deprive Germany of colonies is not a sincere 
claim based solely on our Christian duty to the natives. 

There is another aspect of the matter which appears to 
involve a Christian principle, namely, that of justice and 
equality of opportunity. Supposing that the four great 
nations of Europe have colonising capacity, and that the idea 
of the white man’s burden is not ignoble, on what Christian 
principle can we advocate the exclusion from the colonial 
sphere of any one of these Powers? —The German Empire, 
developing late in history, had a small share. The earlier 
activities of England, France, and Russia, and the difficulty 
of redistribution, made it inevitable that the Germans should 
fare worse than the rest. But this, in a larger view of justice, 
would rather dictate that the available material for satisfying 
Germany’s legitimate aspirations should be used to that end, 
e.g. in regard to Morocco and the Turkish dominions. This 
principle was not followed before the war, and German war- 
mongers pointed to the disregard of it. It would, at all events, 
be no remedy to carry the mistake further. The only possible 
justification for such a course would be the view that the 
Germans do not belong to the human family of progressive 
peoples, but to an order of beings which is best treated by 
subordination. This is often argued, and it is held also that, 
in practice, the home-loving German people, once deprived 
of material for colonial ambition, would cease to feel that 
ambition. This, however, is not a question to examine when 
we are seeking to limit ourselves to problems of Christianity. 
It belongs rather to the field of reason and common sense. 

With regard to the proposal to diminish German trade 
artificially by a protective union against the Central Powers, 
the idea of impoverishment implies that the economic develop- 
ment of a powerful nation, and of a large section of the world’s 
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resources, shall not be as great as it might be, and this involves 
waste. I suppose that most of us feel that there is something 
immoral about waste of any kind. 

We come now to the territorial proposals. 

The question of Alsace-Lorraine rouses feelings so intense 
that an appeal to Christianity is resented. An historical refer- 
ence may be permitted. In 1870 Mr Gladstone urged the 
Germans to demand neutralisation. He wrote thus: “The 
most fatal and in their sequel most gigantic errors of men are 
also the most excusable and the least gratuitous. They are 
committed when a strong impetus of right carries them up 
to a certain point, and a residue of that impetus, drawn from 
the contact with human passion and infirmity, pushes them 
beyond it. They vault into the saddle; they fall on the other 
side. ‘The instance most commonly present to my mind is 
the error of England in entering the Revolutionary War in 
1793. Slow sometimes to go in, she is slower yet to come 
out; and if she had then held her hand, the course of the 
Revoiution and the fate of Europe would in all likelihood 
have been widely different. ‘There might have been no 
Napoleon. ‘There might have been no Sedan.” 

Another factor in the Allies’ war aims—the desire to 
break up Austria- Hungary —is supported by a kind of 
idealism. There is a school of thought, favoured by Liberals 
as well as Jingoes, which dwells on the need of political 
freedom for the South Slavs, the Bohemians, and the un- 
redeemed portions of the Rumanian and Italian peoples, as 
well as the Poles. We may admit that if the frontiers of 
Europe were at our disposal, without any price to pay, the 
value of political independence might, for cultural purposes, 
be considerable, if independence could be maintained. But 
the price to be set against this gain is obviously stupendous. 
It is the loss of life, involving bereavement to a number of 
persons, so great as to be even comparable with the population 
of a whole small nation; not to speak of the material losses 
and the deterioration of character produced in many ways by 
prolonged and embittered war. 

We must also admit that the idealism adduced is not so 
sincere as we could wish. It will not be denied that if Austria 
was neutral or anti-German, we should feel no enthusiasm for 
the liberation of the nations which compose that Empire, even 
if we could liberate them without the cost of war. 

Calm speculation about drawing ideal frontiers implies a 
disregard of the nature of war which is not consistent either 
with sympathy for pain or a high valuation of life. One of 
Vor. XVI.—No. 2. 19 
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the inherent evils of war is that its successful prosecution 
demands a conspiracy to conceal the ugly side. It is a point 
of honour for soldiers and all at the front, including war 
correspondents, to belittle the suffering. Few people have 
the imagination to be concerned about foreign relief funds in 
peace time. In war the mind is so occupied with other things 
that a still smaller fraction can picture the dressing-stations at 
the front. Even for those of us who have seen war at close 
quarters it is difficult enough to remember the truth. 

Taking the test of Christianity in its simplest form, | 
suppose we can imagine that Christ would, as Bishop Gore 
says, have approved of fighting for defence against an invading 
empire. But it is going much further to say that He would 
approve a war of political liberation to obtain a freedom not 
already enjoyed. It is going a great deal further still to urge 
that war would have been justified by Christ for the sake of 
liberating a people not suffering from personal cruelty or 
damage, for the sake of political independence. 

Many of us can imagine that He would not only have 
sanctioned force used by a father to defend his children, but 
would have used force Himself to defend an injured person. 
Perhaps, on this ground, we may regard a revolt as justified 
against a government which is an organised system of personal 
injury. We may fairly regard, for instance, the Turkish 
Government as an organised system of injustice based on the 
fear of violent death by intermittent massacre; but when 
we are dealing with Austria, it seems impossible to maintain 
that we ought to make war upon her in order to carry out 
the dictates of the Gospel. Before 1914, nobody would have 
maintained this. When the war began there was a natural 
feeling that, having faced the arbitrament of fighting, the 
political liberation of the peoples in Austria did not involve 
the cost of extra sacrifices. This is a misleading view, because 
the liberation would require continued sacrifices as great as if 
it involved the commencement of a war. 

The only other ground in which we can discover a 
Christian basis for the anti-Austrian policy is that the 
weakening of Germany, by any possible expedient, is a 
measure of defence against future German aggression. This 
is similar to the theory which has been called that of 
“preventive war”—the forestalling of an attack which has 
not occurred and is not immediately imminent. Moralists 
justified our entering the war on the ground that Belgium 
should be aided in defending herself. But the average citizen, 
talking to his friends, said that we could not stay out of the 
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war, because, if we did, “it would be our turn next.” We may 
have been right in regarding our action as defensive for our- 
selves as well as for Belgium and France. But if Belgium, 
France, Russia, Rumania, and Serbia are restored, the defensive 
motive in tearing up Austria (especially when its effect is 
highly problematical) is far too remote for us to feel that in 
the light of conscience it can be justified by our religion, 
whatever may be the judgment of reason. 

There remains the strategic and moral question of Turkey. 
We have liberated large parts of Turkey, including the most 
suffering provinces, the Armenian Highlands. We ought to 
liberate others, and then secure decent government for the 


~ non-Turkish minorities of Asia Minor, if the cost is not greater 


than the gain. It is said that rebellion is justified if it suc- 
ceeds, «.¢e. that there is a balance of gain. We must be 
careful to balance the gain in every case, and for the Christian 
it must be a gain in actual cessation of injury to persons, not 
to political ideals. 


When we come to our demand for restoration of Germany’s 
conquests, we are on quite different and much stronger ground. 

The right and duty of defence involve the prevention of 
successful aggression, and therefore imply the restoration of 
the lands conquered by the enemy everywhere. But beyond 
that point acquisitions by either side are in the main based 
on the theory of punishment, vengeance, or the value of 
subordination. 

The duty of punishment is an idea very hard to analyse. 
It is attractive. It has fortified many who otherwise suffered 
from doubt. A particular friend of mine, who volunteered 
when the war began, found life wretched till his platoon came 
upon evidence of German cruelty to the wounded. The idea 
of righteous punishment made life at the front far happier right 
up to the day when he was killed. ‘The idea is in our blood. 
Reason seems at first to support it, but Christianity condemns 
it. Public opinion is tending to agree with Christianity. Its 
magnanimity is in line with the new penological theories 
adopted in the management of prisons. The Allies rely on 
the moral effect in Germany of a crushing military defeat. 
They think that if the idol is seen to have feet of clay, its 
worship will be abandoned in Germany. This is a question 
not only of psychological science, but also of moral and 
Christian principle. It may be true that a certain type of 
mind is reduced to a chastened condition by painful disaster 
and humiliation even when it is not conscious of the justice of 
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its punishment. ‘This at least is the theory on which punitive 
expeditions ‘against weak races are defended, and it is by this 
means that,"prestige is maintained in varying degree by all 
Empires, both in Africa and Asia. It appears (at all events 
on the surface) to be supported by experience, and it may con- 
ceivably apply to the Germans; but it rests on the contention 
that the people to be so managed are of a specially low type. 
and not a people with whom our relations can be governed by 
the maxim that we should see to the clearness of our own eye- 
sight before clearing that of the other party. But some great 
authorities like Sir George Grey, who defeated the Maoris, 
have disputed its validity. We cannot see our way easily at 
this point. It can only be said that our judgment must some- 
how be reconciled with the peculiar stress laid by Christ 
on the need of an optimistic regard and respect for human 
nature everywhere. We cannot picture Him expressing the 
pessimistic view. He showed his sympathy with the Roman 
official, the Syrophenician woman, and with the outcast. He 
was angry with those who were given to despising. 

To summarise our conclusions, the concrete plans for 
making Mitteleuropa peaceable are military humiliation and 
the deprivation of territory, of colonial empire, and of trade. 
The first is eminently ideal, but far different ideas govern the 
latter proposals: one psychological, aimed at discrediting the 
German war-lords in the eyes of the German people; the 
other materialistic. It is assumed that Germany will in future 
be aggressive, and must therefore be kept poor. 

These theories seem to conflict with Christian ideals. In 
the first place, in view of the military situation and the great- 
ness of the sacrifices required to achieve them, they probably 
imply a high degree of indifference to the evils of strife and 
loss of life. Secondly, they advance an idea of punishment 
which assumes that the Germans made an aggressive war in 
defiance of their own sense of justice. It assumes that they 
ought to have felt their position before the war to be just, and 
that it is not our business to examine, closely and impartially, 
their point of view on colonial and other matters. This 
question is fundamental to our prevalent attitude on the war. 
It is most difficult to discuss, because it involves inquiry into 
pre-war history, which is distasteful to us. If one thing is 
more clear than another, in regard to the Christian attitude 
upon defects of others, it is that self-examination should not 
be neglected. In this case, if we do not neglect it we certainly 
must admit that there were grounds for honest and decent 
Germans to feel a keen sense of injustice in regard to colonial 
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spheres. So that the psychological effect of punishment 
would probably not be as we expect. 

On this point we may gain some light from the judgment 
of non-Europeans. The well-known American writer Cosmos 
says: “'To conquer the militaristic ideal, as represented for the 
moment by Prussian policy, will not be enough to ensure a 
durable peace. The spirit and the point of view which manifest 
themselves in militarism, in the subordination of civil to military 
authority and policy, and in the setting of right below might, 
must be driven out of the hearts and minds of men.... A 
durable peace, then, depends upon the victory of the Allies in 
the present war and upon the establishment in public policy of 
the principles for which they are contending. It depends upon 
a withholding of all acts of vengeance and reprisal, and the just 
and statesmanlike application to each specific problem that 
arises for settlement of the principles for which the war is being 
fought. . . . It depends upon the exaltation of the idea of 
justice not only between men within a nation, but as between 
nations themselves; for durable peace is a by-product of 
justice.” 

The conclusion arrived at by attempting to be Christian 
may be very different from that which most of us have held in 
practice ; but Christianity has probably brought us, as usual, 
to the same point as we should have reached by reliance on 
common sense. 

The magnanimity which is so characteristic of the Sermon 
on the Mount dictates probably the same course as the acutest 
wisdom of an enlightened diplomacy. An example of this fact 
was furnished by the submission to arbitration of the Alabama 
dispute. The gist of the matter is furnished by Mr Gladstone’s 
words in the House of Commons (June 16, 1880): “ Although 
we may think the sentence (of the arbiters of the Alabama 
case) was harsh in its extent and unjust in its basis, we regard 
the fine imposed on this country as dust in the balance 
compared with the moral value of the example set when these 
two great nations of England and America, which are among 
the most fiery and the most jealous in the world with regard 
to anything that touches national honour, went in peace and 
concord before a judicial tribunal to dispose of these painful 
differences, rather than resort to the arbitrament of the sword.” 
It is probably true that if the opposition to arbitration had 
succeeded, America would not now be our Ally, for bad blood 
breeds worse blood. 3 

To return from practice to theory, there is a factor in 
Christianity, governing and colouring all its laws, which is 
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difficult to put into ethical form—the principle that human 
affairs must be viewed from the standpoint of spirit. It is 
best expressed by the Bishop of Oxford when he writes: “ We 
have at this moment a grand opportunity for proclaiming 
afresh the true spirit of Christian morality, the gospel of human 
life. ‘The appalling strife of nations which is drenching in 
blood so large a part of the world, the threatening strife of 
classes, and many other symptoms of disease in modern life, 
have produced a widespread disillusionment as to the possi- 
bilities of any civilisation which is based on competitive selfish- 
ness, whether it be the selfishness of individuals, of classes, or of 
nations. Men are yearning for some adequate and stable basis 
of human fellowship. And it is this that Christianity offers 
them. Its ethics are frankly supernatural: for it is only by 
the help of motives and forces drawn from beyond the world 
that men can subdue their selfish lusts and appetites and 
become fit for fellowship.” | 
NOEL BUXTON. 
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A PLEA FOR ARCHHOLOGY AMONG 
THE CLERGY. 


Rev. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A., Lirr.D., 
Vicar of Rudham, Norfolk. 


Ir is the fashion to laugh at archeologists as “ dryasdusts,” 
who find their pleasure in poking about to see what they can 
discover in the ash-heaps of the past, and I fear the old spirit 
which led Dickens to ridicule archeology in the persons of 
Pickwick and the Pickwick Club is not altogether extinct. 
Not that I would for a moment deny that there are still to be 
found some archeologists who are too much imbued with the 
spirit of the dilettanti and the mere collector for collecting’s 
sake, though I fancy not many exist to-day who deserve to be 
caricatured as the proud discoverers of an inscribed stone 
supposed to bear some ancient writing, which, however, turned 
out, when deciphered, to be only a modern boy’s attempt to 
cut the letters—Bitt Stumps His Marx! 

But what exactly is archeology? It is the science—and 
I use the word advisedly—which, even more than history, 
differentiates man from the animal. ‘ We look before and 
after, and sigh for what is not,” and by paying attention to the 
past we are enabled to prepare for the future. The bee and 
the ant were as perfect when the wise man bade the sluggard 
betake himself to the ant for instruction, or to the bee, as 
the Septuagint has it, as they are to-day; but to advance, to 
progress, is the prerogative of man, and it is as we “rise on 
stepping-stones of our dead selves ”—and of our dead past— 
“to higher things” that any progress is possible. Archeology 
is not history, because it has nothing to do with the rise and 
fall of nations or of dynasties, or with the achievements of the 
world’s great men, the mighty conquerors, the crowned villains, 
the politicians, the statesmen, the philosophers, or with the 
struggles of peoples. 

295 
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What, then, is archeology? It is the science which 
begins where geology ends, and extends, roughly, to within a 
hundred years of the present date. It covers all that is known 
of primitive man, all the remains of ancient nations and of 
ancient civilisations that have been recovered from the lap of 
earth by the spade of the patient explorer, and all that has to 
do with the life of man in all ages—his abodes, his weapons, 
ornaments, folklore, beliefs, idols, shrines, temples, churches, 
in one word, his culture, which must not be confounded with the 
German notion of “ Kultur”—in every succeeding generation 
of his occupation of the earth. It is indeed a vast science ; no 
single individual can master the whole of it. But it is true of 
archeology, as of other sciences, that everyone should know 
something of it as a whole and everything of some definite 
part or division; 2.¢. with a good general knowledge of it 
as one of the great kingdoms in the empire of science each 
student_must, according to his own idiosyncrasies, be content 
to specialise in some distinct province of the great domain. 

Take a glance at prehistoric archeology. In old days, not 
so very remote either, when creation was supposed to begin 
about six thousand years ago, there was not much scope 
for such a department of science. But now! How different 
the outlook! Think of the stages of man’s development from 
the dim prehistoric past down to historic times! See him 
advancing from the Ages of Stone into the Age of Bronze and 
then to the Iron Age, till we find ourselves arriving on the 
threshold of history! And these ages continue at every period 
of man’s long career in different parts of the earth, and are 
each of them found existing to-day, so that the archeologist is 
able to judge of the characteristics of primitive man by the 
labours of the anthropologist who studies the primitive peoples 
as they exist to-day. For example, the peoples of Northern 
Europe were still in the Neolithic Age when the Mediter- 
ranean peoples were in the Bronze Age and the peoples 
of Egypt and Chaldea had advanced to the Age of Iron; 
the inhabitants of the South Sea islands were in the Stone 
Age when first discovered; and many tribes in Africa, the 
Esquimaux, the natives of Australia, and others, are more 
or less so to-day. 

I mentioned the Neolithic Age. This is the second of 
the two great periods into which the Stone Age subdivides. 
The first, known as the Paleolithic, extends immeasurably 
behind, and has in recent years been classified by the labours 
of French and Belgian cave-explorers, to say nothing of our 
own, into a number of well-defined periods which, commencing 
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with the River-Drift, take us to the confines of the Tertiary 
and man’s earliest efforts at shaping an implement, which are 
known as eoliths. 

Had I been writing a few years ago—even so lately as 
1901, when the first volumes of the Victoria County Histories 
were being published—I should have been content to speak 
of the Paleolithic and Neolithic Ages as the subdivisions of 
the Stone Age; and with regard to the former I should have 
spoken of the Drift and Cave Periods as well-marked divisions, 
and I should have indicated whether any particular find 
belonged to the one or the other, as was done by Sir John 
Evans, Lord Avebury, and their contemporaries; but that 
is not sufficient to-day. When Sir John Evans and Lord 
Avebury wrote, the question was still agitated as to whether 
it was justifiable to speak of pre-glacial man, or whether the 
existence of man on the earth was altogether post-glacial. 
It is now known that in Western Europe there have been no 
less than four glacial periods, with more or less warm inter- 
glacial periods when the ice retired, and in each of these man 
is found, while the Eolithic period —if eoliths are indeed 
evidence of human workmanship, as I see no reason to doubt 
—ascends to the first Glacial Period, immediately after the 
Pliocene. 

Each phase of man’s existence is marked by characteristic 
and unmistakable forms of implements, which, together 
with the human remains accompanying them, enable a classi- 
fication to be made and the special type of man to be 
distinguished. 

’ The classification has been modified from time to time as 
knowledge of the conditions and of early man has enlarged, 
but it has been chiefly in the direction of increasing the 
number of subdivisions. 

The earliest was that of Mortillet, which was followed by 
those of Piette and Hoernes; those accepted to-day are de- 
scribed by Professor Obermaier in Der Mensch der Vorzeit, 
by Professor J. Bayer in “ La Chronologie des Temps Quater- 
niens” (Report of the Geneva Congress of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology, 1912, vol. i.), and by Dr Buttel-Reepen in Der 
Urmensch vor und wiihrend der Eiszeit in Europa ; the latter 
is that which I shall follow here, as being the most complete 
and comprehensive. (‘ Fas est et ab hoste doceri,” says the 
old tag; so I consider no apology is needed even in this time 
of war for depending on an enemy where scientific data are 
concerned !) 

Working forwards from the earliest times we find :—Im- 
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mediately succeeding the Pliocene comes the first, or Giinz, 
Glacial Period, in which lived the Heidelberg man, and eoliths 
are found; the first Inter-Glacial Period, extending to one 
hundred thousand years, is marked by the Reutelian and 
Mesvinian cultures of Professor Rutot. It may be observed 
here that the time required from the Giinz Glacial Period to 
the commencement of the Neolithic Age is reckoned by Buttel- 
Reepen at from half a million to a million and a half years. 
With this Professor Keith’s calculation (The Antiquity of Man) 
largely agrees. 

In the second, or Mindel, Glacial Period the mammoth 
appears. ‘The second Inter-Glacial Period, extending from 
two to three hundred thousand years, is marked by the 
Sirepyian (Rutot), the Chellean, the Acheulian, and the 
Moustierian cultures (Boucher de Perthes and his successors 
in France); then lived Neanderthal Man, along with the 
mammoth, the cave-bear, and the Elephas antiquus. 'These 
continued to exist during the third, or Riss, Glacial Period, 
which was also marked by the Moustierian culture, and this 
continued into the third Inter-Glacial Period. Down to this 
culture of Le Moustier we have to deal with what were 
formerly known chiefly as drift implements; from this time 
onwards we have to deal with the so-called cave implements. 

The third Inter-Glacial Period, lasting some one hundred 
thousand years, is marked by the latest Moustierian, the 
Aurignacian, and the Solutrian cultures; then lived the 
Grimaldi, the Aurignac, and the Cro-magnon races of man, 
accompanied by the Rhinoceros tichorhinus and the horse. 

The fourth, or Wiirm, Glacial Period is marked by the 
latest Solutrian, the Magdalenian, and the Azilian types of 
culture ; the Cro-magnon race of reindeer-hunters continues, 
accompanied by the mammoth, rhinoceros, reindeer, and 
stag, of which the Magdalenian people have left us a mag- 
nificent series of representations on bone and ivory, as well as 
of the bison (which then abounded on the plains, as in later days 
it did on the prairies of North America), in frescoes and drawings 
on the ceilings and walls of the caves of Altamira and Alpera 
in Spain, and elsewhere. Following on the passing away of 
the ice after the Wiirm Glacial Period comes the Alluvial, or 
present, Age, and the Neolithic and all succeeding periods in 
the life of man; and we may very well be living now in another 
inter-glacial period, as some geologists think. 

It will at once be seen what a bearing this recognition of 
the antiquity of man has upon the story of early man as it is 
told us in Genesis, and all attempts at reconciling the accounts 
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are worse than futile. What, then, are we to do? We must 
take what science teaches us as representing the facts of the 
case, and the story in Genesis as representing the efforts of the 
early poets and thinkers of Israel to arrive at an understanding 
of the world and man as these presented themselves to them. 
Sin and suffering had to be accounted for, and they did it in 
the way that best suited their own simple minds and those of 
their hearers. No doubt their account was largely based on 
stories long current in Chaldea ; but under the guidance, as we 
may surely believe, of the Spirit of God, they transformed the 
tales that had come down to them, and changed the crude 
polytheism of Babylonia into the vehicle of a monotheistic 
faith, and so rendered them capable of conveying high moral 
teaching which, under the form of allegories, should be suitable 
for every age. Surely it is good that the clergy, and all 
religious teachers, should know this, and should cease to teach 
as historical facts the stories of the creation, the fall of man, 
the flood, the tower of Babel, and such like, just as, in 
astronomy, we have ceased to teach that the sun, moon, and 
stars revolve round a fixed earth in the centre of the Universe, 
and no longer endeavour to compress the vast succession of 
geologic periods into six thousand years ! 

So the clergyman, if he knows, as he should know, some- 
thing of the facts stated above, and is also sufficiently a scholar, 
though it may be with little or no knowledge of Hebrew, to 
have laid hold in some measure of the results of the critical 
investigation of the Old Testament, and if he is wise—such 
a man, I say, will not trouble his people with any questions 
about J. and E., JE., D., and P., and suchlike, but he will say 
something like this: In Gen. ii. 4~iv. we have the tales of 
the storytellers of old Israel as they were edited and written 
down in the century before the time of Hezekiah and the 
destruction of Samaria; in these they attempted to account 
for the state of the world and of mankind as they knew them, 
by the legendary vision of a Golden Age in the past, when 
the first man lived in innocence in a beautiful garden with its 
mysterious trees and mystic rivers, a conception brought from 
Babylonia: which happy condition was lost by an act of dis- 
obedience such as is always possible for every child of man 
when he comes to know the difference ‘between right and 
wrong, is free to choose, and the wrong seems pleasant and 
to be desired. Then he will go back to the first chapter, and 
will show how this was written during the exile in Babylon, 
and placed as an introduction to the Hexateuch when it was 
published by Ezra; with this as a foundation he will be able to 
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show that the week of creation is derived from the Babylonian 
seven-day week, and is the fruit of reflection—the work of the 
philosopher rather than the poet. He will then be able to 
suggest that, in learning the summary of the law known as 
the Ten Commandments, it would be well to substitute the 
reasons given for keeping the Fourth Commandment in 
Deuteronomy for that given in Exodus, as being not only 
consistent with the facts but more in harmony with the 
morality of the Christian faith. This is merely an illustration 
of the kind of teaching that should be given in this twentieth 
century ; in like manner the stories of the flood, of the tower 
of Babel, and the rest, may be adapted to modern needs. 

We may note, in passing, how much more sublime, and 
more capable of being harmonised with the teachings of 
science, are the pictures of creation drawn by one of Israel’s 
greatest poets in the 38th chapter of the Book of Job, and by 
one of the writers of the Wisdom literature in the 8th chapter 
of the Book of Proverbs, than is the calculated and somewhat 
jejune statement of the priestly writer of Gen. i. 

The weapons and implements of Paleolithic man were in 
the first instance rough, but eminently suited for the uses for 
which they were intended, and they show marked improve- 
ments as time goes on; nothing more beautiful in the working 
of flint is to be seen anywhere than the shouldered blades and 
exquisitely cut laurel-leaf points of Solutré, the long sharp 
blades of La Madeleine, or the pygmy artefacts of Tardenois : 
he was a hunter, and, especially in the period of La Madeleine, 
towards the end of the age, as I have already mentioned, an 
artist of striking and indeed extraordinary ability. In this 
connection I might be allowed to refer to my book on Pre- 
historic Archeology and the Old Testament, pp. 96-108 ; the 
most concise summary of the achievements of man during 
this period is to be found in the Presidential Address delivered 
before the British Association at Newcastle in 1916 by Sir 
Arthur Evans, P.S.A., etc., whose archeological labours and 
discoveries in Crete and elsewhere are nothing less than 
epoch-making. 

Sir Arthur points out how recent discoveries have placed 
the evolution of human art and appliances in the last Quaternary 
Period on a far higher level than had even been suspected 
previously. 

“In their most developed stage, as illustrated by the bulk 
of the figures in the Cave of Altamira itself, and others in 
France and Spain, these primeval frescoes display not only a 
consummate mastery of natural design, but an extraordinary 
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technical resource. In single animals the tints, composed of 
red and yellow ochre and charcoal, are varied from black to 
dark and ruddy brown or brilliant orange, and so by fine 
gradations to paler nuances. Outlines and details are brought 
out by white incised lines, and the artists availed themselves 
with great skill of the reliefs afforded by convexities of the 
rock surface. But the greatest marvel of all,” continues Sir 
Arthur, “is that such polychrome masterpieces as the bisons, 
standing and couchant, or with limbs huddled together, of the 
Altamira Cave, were executed on the ceilings of inner vaults 
and galleries where the light of day has never penetrated.” 
The same feeling of wonder assails those who, like the present 
writer, have been privileged to visit the Tombs of the Kings 
in Egypt; in these, as is well known, are to be seen galleries 
and chambers to which “ the light of day has never penetrated,” 
in which the electric light now illumines beautiful frescoes on 
walls and ceilings, executed, of course, in the conventional 
Egyptian style; and the problem in both cases is alike: How 
was the work carried out ?—the only difference being that the 
Egyptian drawings were executed at a definite historic period, 
some three thousand or four thousand years ago, while the 
paintings we have been describing were earlier by some 
twenty millennia or more, and are the natural embodiments 
and living representatives of the objects depicted. For a 
full account of this wonderful phase of art in the Magdalenian 
Period we must refer the reader to Sir Arthur Evans's graphic 
pages, merely noting that “in the culminating phase of this 
art we even find impressionist works,” such as “the galloping 
herds of horses from the Chaumont Grotto, depicting the 
leader in each case in front of his troop, and its serried line— 
straight as that of a well-drilled battalion—in perspective 
rendering. ‘The whole must be taken to be a faithful memory 
sketch of an exciting episode in prairie life.” 

Magdalenian man also excelled in bone- and ivory-carving, 
as stated above. If anyone would realise of what he was 
capable, it is only necessary to consult books dealing with the 
period where reproductions of his work may be seen. Many 
of the originals are in the British Museum; one example only 
has been found in Britain—a drawing of a horse’s head on 
bone found in the Cresswell Cave in Derbyshire. 

In the Neolithic Age, with the introduction of agriculture 
and a more settled life, this artistic ability disappears, and any 
drawings there are are more like the early efforts of children 
than anything else; but, on the other hand, the weapons and 
implements are much more highly finished and in many cases 
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polished: some of the arrow-heads are beautiful little weapons, 
and well worthy of the use to which they were put in the 
Middle Ages, when those that happened to be found were 
called “elfin darts” and set in gold to be used as charms or 
amulets. It is often supposed that an Age of Copper suc- 
ceeded to the Stone Ages, but this is doubtful in the historic 
lands of the East and Europe; the native Indians round Lake 
Superior used virgin copper, and do still, and the Mexicans 
were using copper when first discovered. But the metal was 
too soft for most practical purposes, and a great advance was 
made when by using an alloy of tin with the copper the Age 
of Bronze was inaugurated. The finest culture of the Bronze 
Age is that known as the Mycenean in the Mediterranean 
lands; Homer’s heroes were Bronze Age warriors, and the 
civilisation described by him is characteristic of the time. To 
this succeeded—I am speaking now only of Europe—the pre- 
historic Age of Iron, of which the cemeteries at Halstadt and 
La Téne, the latter being the later, are characteristic; and 
thence we arrive at the historic Age of Iron, and are in the 
full light of history. 

In Britain the successive races who occupied the country 
may be thus described:—Modern man, as Professor Keith 
has shown, goes back to Pleistocene times, 2.e. to quite the 
beginning of the Paleolithic Age; but two types which did 
not persist are also found—the Koanthropus Dawsonii, in 
Sussex, which goes right back to the Tertiary, and, on the 
Continent, Neanderthal man, with his receding forehead and 
prognathic jaw, giving him a very simian appearance, though, 
from his weapons and implements, he is proved to have had 
man’s brain and no mean capacities. He dies out after the 
Moustierian period; no remains of his skeleton have been 
found in Britain, but artefacts of his manufacture exist showing 
that he must have been here. The type of Paleolithic man 
in Britain, whom we may consider to be in some sense our 
ancestors, is represented to-day by the Eskimos. Neolithic 
man belongs to the Iberian race; he was long-headed, with 
dark hair, short and squat in stature, and is represented to-day 
by the Berbers in North Africa, the Basques in the Pyrenees, and 
by a pronounced strain among ourselves, especially in South 
Wales. The first Celtic invaders, the Goidels, represented 
to-day by the Erse, the Manx, and the Gael, inaugurated the 
Bronze Age; and the prehistoric lron Age, with its beauti- 
ful (so-called) Late-Celtic ornamentation upon weapons and 
jewellery, was the fruit of the second Celtic invasion, when 
the Brythons, known later as Britons, arrived on our shores. 
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For many reasons the tribe that occupied what is now 
East Anglia, the Iceni, are considered by most competent 
authorities to have belonged to the Goidelic branch of the 
Celtic race. 

Paleolithic implements have been found in the Cromer 
Forest bed in connection with the mammoth and other 
extinct animals; fine Neolithic and Bronze Age celts have 
been found along the line of the Peddar’s Way on Massingham 
Heath and at Anmer; and a very fine set of horse-trappings 
belonging to the prehistoric Iron Age was found not long 
ago at Saham Toney, near Watton. 

Now, it may be said that a knowledge of all this is hardly 
even necessary, certainly not essential, to the clergy; but 
considering that examples of each succeeding age may be 
found in our own country, it is surely well that they should 
not be wholly ignorant of it! It is good for a clergyman to 
know something about the archeology of Biblical lands as he 
studies his Bible—something of the marvellous revelations of 
the spade in Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, something of the 
wonderful discoveries of Sir Arthur Evans in Crete and of 
Mycenean and Bronze Age civilisation, something of classical 
Greek, and Roman antiquities; but still more is it good and 
necessary, ay, even essential, that he should know something 
of the antiquities of his own country, if he would be a wise 
guide to his people. 

Paleolithic remains must usually be dug for;* Neolithic 
remains may be found on the surface almost anywhere.” How 
interesting to walk along such an ancient road as the Peddar’s 
Way, for example, and realise that it was first a track-way of 
our Neolithic, Iberian, ancestors, then a trade route in Bronze 
Age times, until finally it became a Roman road and re- 
sounded with the tramp of the legions marching to guard the 
Saxon shore at the great camp of Branodunum, Brancaster ! 
How still more interesting and important, not to say essential, 
is it that the incumbent of a parish like Castleacre should know 
something of its antiquities and history! There we have the 
great earthworks, probably Neolithic-Iberian— at any rate 
Icenian—a Roman camp, a pagan Anglian cemetery, the 
great Norman castle, and the glorious priory : how inspiring 
the atmosphere of its storied past !* 

Thus we arrive at that section of archeology in which most 


1 Except in some localities where they lie on the surface, as in Norfolk, on 
Brandon Heath, Icklingham, ete. 

? Our own county is particularly rich in specimens of both periods. 

® See my Guide to Castleacre, 2nd ed., 1913, 6d. net. 
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clergy, if they specialise at all, will be inclined to do so, more 
particularly that which deals with what may be called Ecclesi- 
astics. Here let us take architecture. Am I wrong in saying 
that it is essential that a parish priest should at least know 
the difference between Norman, Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular architecture, and should be familiar with 
the distinguishing characteristics of each style? What lament- 
able mistakes would have been avoided in so-called restoration 
if only the priest had known what should be done and what 
left undone! ‘Take my own church at East Rudham: there a 
fine Perpendicular church, with remains of its Norman, Early 
English, and Decorated precursors, was ruined in its restoration, 
and the ancient arcades dividing the nave from the north and 
south aisles replaced by a banal “restoration” which spoils 
the whole interior of the church. Take, again, such a church as 
that at Castle Rising: there the interior is largely spoilt, the 
original Norman west front has been to a considerable 
extent damaged, and the south porch replaced by a modern 
replica whose only merit is that it could never be mistaken 
for the original! So have hundreds—I might almost say 
thousands—of our ancient parish churches been spoilt, and 
their teaching for posterity ruined, by the well-meant but 
injudicious efforts of the “restorers” of the nineteenth 
century. 

Think, again, of the wealth of ecclesiastical architecture 
there is to be studied in our ancient abbeys and other 
monastic buildings scattered over the length and breadth of 
our land! Fortunately, these are not likely to suffer from 
restoration, and can be studied as time and weather have 
passed them down to us. Think of the Cluniac Priory of 
Castleacre—one of the glories of Norfolk—an almost pure 
example of the Norman style at its best, where the uniquely 
beautiful west front is hardly spoilt by the insertion of the 
great Perpendicular window in the fifteenth century. Think 
of Binham, with its beautiful Transitional west front and 
Norman nave. ‘Then, for examples of the Early English 
style at its best take the magnificent series of Cistercian 
abbeys in Yorkshire—Fountains, Roche, Rievaulx, and others 
—and note the stern repression and heaven-aspiring grandeur 
of the work of these Puritans of the Medieval Church. There 
are no buildings wholly Decorated or Perpendicular, because 
the erection of church edifices was mostly carried out before 
their day; but fine examples of both styles, incorporated in 
earlier buildings, are to be found almost everywhere. Good 
specimens of Decorated work are to be seen at Elsing, 
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Snettisham,’ and Buxton Lammas; and everyone is familiar 
with the splendid series of Perpendicular churches—the fruit 
of fifteenth-century prosperity, when Norfolk held the place 
in English social economy which Lancashire holds to-day— 
to be seen throughout our county, among which Sall and 
Cawston, St Peter Mancroft, Norwich, Cromer and Fakenham, 
and the Marshland churches hold the palm. 

If a man wishes to specialise in some smaller sphere, there 
are the details of the furniture of the church to be considered 
—the font, the screen, the altar and reredos, the church 
plate, the monuments, the brasses: the points of interest are 
countless. ‘Take the font: the modern article is mostly taste- 
less and insipid ; not so with the ancient examples, with which 
so many of our parish churches are enriched. Here, again, 
each several style finds its exemplars in our county; and 
how wide the fields opened up to him who will confine his 
interest to these! Omitting reference to later fonts, such as 
those representing the Seven Sacraments, of which fine in- 
stances may be seen at East Dereham and Little Walsingham, 
take the splendid series of Norman fonts in north-west 
Norfolk —at Toftrees, Sculthorpe, Castle Rising, Burnham 
Deepdale, to mention only some of them. The student asks 
whence was the ornamentation upon them derived; and as he 
pursues his investigations, and finds himself carried further and 
further back into the past, he discovers that the scrolls and 
spirals connect with the art of the Celtic and Irish manuscripts, 
and through these with the art of prehistoric Crete and 
Mycene, with Egypt and the Bronze Age; while the grotesque 
figures with which many of them are adorned connect with 
Scandinavia and the art of the Viking Age.® 

I have only mentioned these as illustrations : the list might 
be greatly enlarged. Equally fascinating are the other subjects 
I have spoken of, and the wide range of study which is laid 
open to the earnest investigator cannot be imagined until it is 


1 Of Snettisham Church Mr F,. Bond says: “Of village churches, in 
spaciousness and height, and in beauty of proportion, the noble church of 
Snettisham is.almost unrivalled” (op. cit. inf., p. 133). 

2 Consult Prior, 4 History of Gothic Art in England ; and F. Bond, Gothic 
Architecture in England. 

This latter work is devoted to a demonstration of the evolutionary process 
in architecture, showing how each successive style develops naturally from 
the preceding. 

As marking the difference of racial attributes, note that when English archi- 
tecture passes from Decorated to Perpendicular, French art runs to Flamboyant, 
e.g. Amiens Cathedral, Sens, Troyes, Auxerre, and many another. 

3 See my monograph on “Norman Fonts in North-West Norfolk,’’ Trans- 
actions of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, vol, xiv. pp. 97-124. 


Vor. X VI.—No. 2. 20 
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realised. The ramifications are countless and the lines diverge 
in endless directions.* 

Now for an illustration of practical usefulness, which will 
perhaps carry more weight in days such as ours, and which, if 
its truth were understood, might serve to bring together far- 
sundered parties in the Church: I refer to the controversy 
with respect to vestments which caused so much heart-burning 
and bad feeling in the latter part of the last century. The 
Ornaments rubric is notoriously obscure, and as patient of 
diametrically opposite interpretations as the recent letter of 
President Wilson!* On the one hand, we are told by High 
Churchmen that the rubric enjoins, or at least permits, the 
use of vestments; on the other, we are assured by Low 
Churchmen that they are forbidden ; and each party insists the 
more strongly on its own point of view, the more strongly 
the one believes and the other rejects the doctrine of the 
“Real Presence.” But from the archeological point of view 
both are equally at fault: the vestments have no relation to 
doctrine, however much the notion may have been imported : 
they are merely the survival in the Church of the ordinary 
dress of the people in the early days of Christianity, in much 
the same way as the use of the Latin tongue survived in the 
Church down to the Reformation and survives to-day in the 
Roman communion. I am not here concerned with the truth 
of the doctrine—the only matter I am concerned with is to 
point out that the use or non-use of vestments has nothing to 
do with the question. ‘The space at my disposal forbids my 
bringing forward proofs of my statement; the argument has 
been once for all demonstrated by Dean Stanley in his well- 
known book on Christian Institutions, pp. 148-175. If the 
matter is once understood in this way, forthwith cadit questio 
as far as this particular point of controversy is concerned ; the 
significance of vestments has been read in, as is so often the 
case, in other and perhaps even more important questions. 
The doctrine may be true or not; this is a matter for study 
and research: originally the use of the Eucharistic vestments 
had nothing to do with it. 

It may perhaps be interesting if I mention the derivation 


| Here, too, mention may be made of “ graffiti” —a little-known subject on 
which there is a most interesting article in the Norwich Diocesan Gazette, 
January 1917, These graffiti are inscriptions, sometimes by the master-builder, 
sometimes by visitors, on the walls of the building. 

2 This refers to the then “recent” letter of President Wilson, in which he 
seemed to say that little distinction could be drawn between the aims of 
the two sets of belligerents—before he, and America with him, took the 
splendid stand they have since done by joining England and her Allies, 
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and original purpose of some of these as given by Dean 
Stanley. The gentleman and the peasant in the first century 
were alike ignorant of coat, waistcoat, or trousers. Their most 
important garment was the shirt, camisia or chemise, which, 
from its white colour, was called alba—hence albe; and in its 
most refined examples was called dalmatica, from its place of 
manufacture, Dalmatia—hence the dalmatic. In later times 
this shirt, which must perhaps always have been worn over 
some thicker garment next the skin, was drawn over the fur 
coat, sheepskin, or pelisse ; hence the barbarous name of super- 
pellicium or surplice. This is the latest of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. The cassock and the chasuble are both derived from 
the overcoat or casula—a slang name, meaning a little house, 
from casa, as we call a hat a tile; and coat, or cote, is simply 
cottage—something to protect the individual or the family 
from the weather. ‘The cassock retains the shape of a gar- 
ment to be worn; the chasuble that of the blanket, with a 
hole in the middle through which the head was passed, like the 
South American poncho. The stole, which in Greek is just 
another name for the overcoat, came in the ninth century to 
be used for the orarium, or handkerchief for blowing the nose 
or wiping the sweat off the face. These handkerchiefs, on 
state occasions, were used as ribbons, streamers, or scarves; 
hence their adoption by the deacons who had little else to 
distinguish them. Thus the “vestments” were just the 
secular dress of the people in the early days of the Church. 
How early the transition from secular to sacred use took place, 
it is difficult to determine; but it was gradually and by 
unequal steps, until at last in the Middle Ages the surplice, 
from being the frock over the fur coat, became the emblem of 
imputed righteousness, and the ponchos and waterproofs of 
the Roman peasants and labourers became emblems of sacri- 
fice, priesthood, Real Presence, and so on. 

Since writing the above I have met with a passage in Canon 
Dalton’s monumental work on Ottery St Mary, Devon, which 
I may be permitted to quote, as it gives what may be con- 


_ sidered the latest and most reasoned opinion on the subject :— 


“ As regards the apparel of the secular clergy, it was at this 
period ” (the mid-fourteenth century) “in England the same in 
shape and cut as that worn by an ordinary and sober-minded 
layman. (Cp. The Ancestor, v. 101.) Even the mass-vest- 
ments themselves, the chasuble and albe, it is now agreed were 
evolved from the penula (¢awdAns)—an immense cloak, sleeve- 
less, and without any opening in front, and the sleeved and 
girded tunic (alba tunica talaris), the ordinary costume of a 
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well-to-do Roman citizen of the first and second centuries. 
The chasuble was not only worn by the celebrant, but by 
all who assisted at the altar service, up to the end of the 
sixth century—deacons, subdeacons, and collets. It was still 
worn by the deacon and subdeacon between Septuagesima and 
Maundy Thursday and in Advent, except on Vigils and Ember 
days, according to the Sarum Customs in the fourteenth and 
succeeding centuries. The dress of the clergy therefore even at 
mass was originally identical with the dress of a Roman civilian 
of the time who had some position. No distinctive vestment 
as to shape was set apart for exclusive use of the Christian 
minister, even in the most solemn part of divine worship, 
during at least the first four centuries of the Christian era. 
What was worn was, however, always to be fair and comely, 
not mean and sordid. ‘Then, as the old cut gradually passed 
out of use in the world, it was retained in the churches. 
Ecclesiastical conservatism would retard such changes as far 
as they concerned the dress worn at divine service: small 
differences would spring into existence between everyday dress 
and the dress of the ministrant that was kept in the vestry ; 
and those differences, at first hardly perceptible, would increase 
as the process went on, till the two styles of costume became 
sharply distinguished from one another, and the one would 
become ever hallowed more and more with a multitude 
of sacred memories and associations. (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, ch. xi.) From the historical standpoint, then, the 
Eucharistic vestments are one of the most valuable heirlooms 
that the Church possesses: that they are retained and used by 
the whole of Catholic Christendom, East and West, is a public 
external witness to the age, continuity, and universality of the 
Church: and it is their natural origin which gives them their 
real value. Clergy still stand at the altar in the same habit as 
they did at the beginning, in the costume which St Paul 
(2 Tim. iv. 13; Acts xx. 7) and the other apostles wore as 
citizens of the world-wide Roman Empire. The chasuble 
may thus be regarded as a visible token of the inherent 
unity of the Church and of the universality of her mission.” 
(Dalton, The Collegiate Church of Ottery St Mary: being 
the Ordinacio et Statuta Ecclesie Sancte Marie de Ottery, 
Exon. Diocesis, A.D. 1338, 1339; pp. 195-6.) The passage 
quoted is from the author’s note on Statutum lvii., “ De habitu 
presbiterorum,” which extends from p. 194 to p. 203. 

Surely it will be admitted that such knowledge as this is 
essential, and the man who possesses it is likely to be a better 
parish priest than one who has it not! 
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Then there is all the wealth of what may be called secular 
archeology—the medieval castles and mansions, their furni- 
ture, the armour and weapons of the knights and squires, and 
the fashions in dress of both sexes from Roman and Saxon 
times downwards; heraldry, which is a huge and absorbing 
subject by itself; household appurtenances, objects of art, 
jewellery, china, and pottery, etc.—the list is endless, and he 
must be a dull man who cannot find something to interest him 
as the long catalogue is unrolled! None of these things, you 
say, are essential ; but I think I shall not be very wrong if 
I maintain that they really are so, inasmuch as everything 
that tends to enlarge the mind and broaden the outlook is so 
far essential to one whose office it is to teach and widen the 
capacities of those whom he would fain guide to a higher level 
of culture. Take, for an illustration, the evolution of the castle 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries and the beginnings 
and improvement of the private mansion from then onwards : 
how fortunate the parish and the priest where such examples 
of early Renaissance art are to be found as may be seen in the 
Rectory at Great Snoring and the Hall at East Barsham, two 
of the finest specimens of work of the time of Henry VIL., 
with the beautiful terra-cotta ornamentation introduced by 
Torrigiano and the Italian artists who accompanied him!’ If 
the parish priest understands these things and can interest his 
people in them, I say it is all the better for him and for them, 
and may therefore, without exaggeration, be considered essential 
to his usefulness. Or, again, when one of his parishioners brings 
him a flint implement or a bit of pottery which he has found in 
the course of his daily toil, how his respect for the spiritual guide 
will be enhanced if he can tell him something about the 
“things” and the people who made them—that is a Neolithic 
scraper ; this is a piece of Roman pottery, Samian or Upchurch 
or Castor ware, as the case may be; and that, again, is a portion 
of a Bronze Age or a Saxon burial-urn! 

Hence I submit my thesis with all boldness—that a know- 
ledge of archeology is essential to the clergy; and I hope 
it may have the effect of awakening slightly contemptuous 
brethren to a sense of the wonders that surround them. 


H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY. 


| Make this the foundation of a study of Renaissance architecture, with 
its later developments: Tudor and Jacobean mansions, Wren’s churches ; 
eighteenth-century Palladian—Somerset House, Houghton Hall, Norfolk, ete. 
Note the beautiful late seventeenth-century Custom-house at Lynn. Consult 
Gotch, Early Renaissance Architecture, and Blomfield, Renaissance Architecture. 





PREACHING AFTER THE WAR.’ 


Tue Rev. JOSEPH WOOD. 


QuiTE lately there has been a wordy, not to say violent, dis- 
cussion in several newspapers on the question, “ What is Wrong 
with our Churches?” ‘The Church, like Hamlet’s world, is 
out of joint, and there are numerous ecclesiastical Hamlets 
about who, unlike Shakespeare’s hero, are prepared with 
a plan or prescription for setting right the Church. But as 
with the world out of joint so with the Church, it is a job too 
big for any of us. ‘The best contribution we can make is to 
set our little selves in order and do faithfully our allotted 
task. As our allotted and chosen task is chiefly preaching, 
it will be well to consider what opportunities our sphere may 
open to us when we face the new conditions of the new world 
on which we shall enter after the war, and what kind of 
preaching will then be effective. Preaching is the speciality 
of our vocation;.on that we have to concentrate, to that 
giving our best powers. For when fault is found with the 
Church, it is chiefly the sermon that bears the brunt of the 
world’s criticism. What, then, are we learning as preachers 
from the great awful. experiences of the war? What will 
be the demands on the pulpit after the war? How will the 
message of the pulpit be affected by the new conditions of 
the new time? In the vast work of reconstruction that will 
then be in process, how far will the methods of the pulpit 
undergo change ? 

To the consideration of these questions at the present time 
two objections are raised. One affirms that it will not be a 
new world at all after the war; that human nature will be 
just the same as before ; that we shall soon settle down to the 
old life, and the old habits, the old ambitions, the old com- 
petitions; the old ideals will return upon us, shorn it may 
be of some of their features, but essentially the same. Alas. 


| A paper read at a gathering of ministers. 
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if that be the case! For unless we enter upon a different 
civilisation, a different social order, a different idea of the 
values of life, the war will have been fought in vain, its agony 
and bloody sweat prove a sheer waste. Our men have not 
fought and bled and died to keep our country as it was. A 
second objection is akin to the first. It is urged that to these 
questions about the pulpit in the future, as to so many other 
aspects of life, no answer can now be given, since we know not 
what kind of a world will be left to us after the war, nor what 
will be our condition, nor the condition of our churches or of 
our civilisation when peace is declared. Until we know just 
where we are, it is idle speculating on just what we shall say or 
do. Atthe present moment we can hardly see a step before 
us. The longest-sighted admit themselves short-sighted. We 
do not know where we shall live, nor what our income will be, 
nor what will be the demands of the State, nor to what extent 
we shall be crippled and burdened. We do not know what 
companions will be at our side; our vision is blurred by events 
greater than ourselves. There is a sense in which each one 
of us is drifting. We think about much that has sustained 
and enriched our life in the past, and say, “Shall we ever 
be ourselves again?” The effect of this uncertainty cannot but 
be great. The immediate result with some is a disinclination 
to make any preparation for the future, letting things slide 
until the sound of the guns cease and the blood-red harvest 
of war is over. From that feeble conclusion most of us are 
saved by the emergence from the wild welter of certain facts 
and truths which, hitherto much obscured, are now clearly 
seen in their commanding reality. Some of these facts and 
truths are specially the preacher’s concern, and demand his 
consideration as soon as they come into view. Had they not 
been obscured, had they been fully recognised in the past, this 
war would never have happened. It is time for the Church to 
mend its ways. When the serious and level-headed are busy 
with schemes of reconstruction—financial, industrial, educa- 
tional, social, and political; when the Government finds it 
necessary to appoint a Special Commission to deal with after- 
war problems, it would be folly and unpardonable neglect on 
the part of the Church to refrain from considering its place and 
work, its methods and plans, until the new time is upon us. 

A well-known clerical contributor to the Manchester 
Guardian recently told us that if there is to be a revival of 
religion there must first of all be a revival in the pulpit. The 
writer goes on: “Preaching is so sacred and solemn a thing, that 
once it falls below the level of prophetic vision and passionate 
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sincerity it becomes worse than useless. There is some reason 
for thinking that many churches are gospel-hardened. They 
have listened to the message so often, that it has become to 
them a tale of little meaning—a narcotic rather than a trumpet- 
call. If there is to be any real revival of religion among us, it 
must surely begin in the pulpit.” Our critic points to three 
things needed if the pulpit is to be an effectual instrument of 


revival: “1. There is need for a frank and fearless exposition 


of the Bible in the light of all that the best critical methods 
can teach. 2. There is need for an ethical gospel—the definite 
application of Christian law to life. 3. There is need for 
preaching Christ—not for speculating about Him, but for 
companioning with Him, and catching tone, temper, spirit, 
and ideals from Him,” Now, while all this is emphatically 
true, it is also true that the pulpit of the future will have 
other important needs which must be taken into account. 
A remark by Dr Crothers, a distinguished American 
preacher, indicates my line of argument: “We sometimes 
think of the teacher as a lawgiver, and of the learner as one 
who with docility receives what is graciously given. But the 
law to be understood and obeyed in all education is the law of 
the learner's mind, and not that of the teacher.” So in preach- 
ing, the law to be understood and obeyed is that of the hearer’s 
mind, and not that of the preacher. For example, it is of more 
importance to consider what will move and interest the mind 
of a congregation than what interests and moves the mind of 
the preacher. Something of the psychology of a congregation 
must be studied. Preachers are too apt to be considering sub- 
jects for sermons rather than the listeners. Preachers in their 
studies are naturally interested in many and diverse subjects, 
but it does not follow that their congregations will be interested 
inthem. It is true there will be no powerful, profitable preach- 
ing unless the preacher himself is deeply, vitally interested. in 
his subject ; but not all subjects in which he is interested will 
be interesting to his people. We are to be fishers of men, not 
of subjects. If we had been more interested in men and loved 
subjects only as instruments of good for men, it would have 
been better, and we should have more to show for all our 
labour under the sun. I am sure that in the coming time we 
preachers must consider more earnestly than in the past the 
mind of the congregation, its point of view, its experience, 
its limits, its possibilities. Mark what has happened to our 
preachers at the front. With crowds of Tommies before them 
they have had to discard almost all their old methods. The 
common soldier has presented them with-a new problem—how 
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to touch the minds of men who are daily confronting all the 
agonies, horrors, fears, shocks of the battlefield, and who have 
become familiar with the great book of Life and Death. 
They have had to look at their message from the point of view 
of rough, careless, ignorant, and often blaspheming men, who 
are yet brave to heroism, cheerful beyond belief, self-sacrific- 
ing unto death. They have had to get inside the mind of 
Tommy, to study his mentality, to find out what interests 
him, to make religion attractive to him. The men in Y.M.C.A. 
huts have a rough-and-ready way of dealing with the dull 
preacher—they get up and walk out. And why is the preacher 
dull? Generally because he does not understand the mind 
and outlook and feeling of his audience. He is outside their 
world. In the most beautiful book yet written about the 
war, A Student in Arms, its author, Lieutenant Hankey, tells 
us how at the university it was his intention to become a 
clergyman. But he felt that to be a useful clergyman he 
ought to know much more concerning the life of the common 
people, their condition, habits, hopes and sorrows, their 
environment, and their way of looking at things, than he 
had the slightest chance of learning either at the university 
or in his own social circle. So before taking Orders he settled 
down in the East End of London that he might if possible 
come to understand the mind and outlook of the working 
man. When the war broke out, instead of accepting the 
commission offered he enlisted as a private, if so be he might 
by living side by side with the raw, rough recruit learn to 
know him and to win his confidence. No wonder that after- 
wards he became as the “beloved captain” of his own book. 
It would be well if all who preach could go through a 
similar experience. They would find that some actual, first- 
hand knowledge of business life, some real acquaintance with 
the trials, temptations, hopes, fears, and work of men in the 
world help them not a little. The complaint of many men 
about the preacher is that he knows little or nothing of life— 
the life of men in their various callings and professions. Some 
years ago a young, devout, and earnest minister came in much 
distress of mind to consult a wise senior about his failure in 
the pulpit. He worked hard at his sermons, but the people 
were not interested. He kept up his studies and read 
diligently, yet he could not win or keep the attention of his 
hearers. The congregation was falling off ; instead of coming 
to church, men stayed at home, sauntering in their gardens 
or reading the latest novel. What could he do? The senior 
asked, “ Well, what did you preach about last Sunday morn- 
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ing ?”—* Oh! a subject I had long meditated, the differences 
between the Pauline and Johannine theologies.” ‘The senior 
smiled and surprised the young man by his next question, “‘ Do 
you ever read the Times’ money article ?”—* No,” replied the 
other man in astonishment. The senior went on, ‘“ Do.you 
know the price of cotton last week ?”—“ No” (the place was 
Liverpool).—* Do you know what your people are thinking 
and planning as they go to and from business all the week ?”— ~ 
“ No.”—* My dear boy, how can you expect your people to be 
interested in what. you say on Sunday if you are not interested 
in what they do on Monday? ‘Take my advice, and at the 
head of your studies place the study not of Man with a capital 
M, but of men. Try to look at your work with their mind, 
consider the vocation of the preacher from the point of view 
not of subjects but of living, burdened, ambitious men, 
immersed in a thousand cares and difficulties, now elated 
and now depressed. Get inside their minds, and you will find 
your sermons taking on a new tone and quivering with new 
life.” It was golden advice. 

The war has made us familiar with unexpected features 
in the mentality of the common soldier. More than that, it 
has revealed to us as in a sudden blaze of light the same 
features in the whole nation. What are they? Briefly, they 
are the saving features and qualities of human life, the noble 
features of all exalted life. ‘Three things, three divine things, 
have come out under the pressure of the nation’s peril, as in- 
visible writing comes out under the application of heat. First, 
what was it before conscription led three millions of our young 
men to rush to the colours and fling themselves heart and 
soul into the war? Love of fighting? Pursuit of glory ? 
Hunger for excitement? Not at all. Surely it was nothing 
less than a sense of duty, the imperative of duty which they 
must obey. <A divine compulsion came upon them. It was 
duty, duty to one’s country, duty to the call of honour, 
freedom and justice, duty to humanity, more especially to the 
wronged and oppressed, which made them leave home and 
country and offer their lives on the altars of self-sacrifice. 1 
do not say they were all conscious of these high motives, but 
they were there all the same, dim, obscure, and inarticulate in 
their hearts, yet so powerfully stirring that no other course 
was possible. Prudence could not restrain them ; home ties 
could not bind them; business prospects could not tempt 
them; hunger and wounds could not affright them. This 
must they do, or prove traitors to their best selves. This is 
why our sons, friends, and brothers went out so bravely to 
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meet death, and the rest of us steeled our hearts to speed them 
on to the great ordeal. 

A second thing the war has revealed to us, namely, the 
presence, power, and glory of self-sacrifice in every common 
heart. Willingly, cheerfully, and without any kind of com- 
pulsion save their own inner mandate these millions have gone 
down into the pit of hell, have suffered that which no tongue 
and no pen can describe ; many of them lie buried in unknown 
graves ; others have gone without leaving a trace behind, and 
more and more are coming back maimed for life. Doubt not 
that each one had the strong desire to live, but in them it took 
on the form of a readiness to die for a great cause. Why did 
they do it? They felt that this personal sacrifice was the only 
way of loyalty to their own souls and loyalty to the “ beloved 
community.” They gave.their life-blood gladly because that 
was the only way of their country’s salvation. They may 
have been mistaken, but it does not diminish the glory of 
their offering. Many of them, it is true, did not know they 
were doing a great thing at all. To them it was a very simple 
thing—just “doing their bit.” In reality it was a Christ-like 
thing, something above the flux of sense and time, eternal, 
compelling. So the lesson of the Cross has come home to 
us all with a new emphasis. It is borne in upon us with 
almost tyrannical force that only by the sacrifice of self is 
redemption won, either for the individual or the State. The 
very central principle of Christianity is that which the war has 
reproclaimed in tongues of fire, teaching us to lift our faces 
from the earth and behold anew that life is only gained as it 
is laid down at the command of a Higher than self. That 
Higher than self may be patriotism, it may be Belgium and 
its wrongs, it may be an ideal of honour. But in all these 
cases it is the fundamental thing of true religion : 


“A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 

Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ; 

And the millions who, humble and nameless, 
The strait, hard pathway trod— 

Some of us call it duty, 
And others call it God.” 


A third discovery, or rediscovery, remains to be briefly 
noted—the priority of spiritual values as against material. 
Philosophical materialism received its death-blow long ago at 
the hands of Martineau, but practical materialism before the 
war held us, held Germany, in a sense held the world, in its 
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grip. Things were in the saddle, souls were in the dust. 
Everyone’s ambition was to get on, to make money, to climb 
higher in the social scale, to win the means of display, luxury, 
pleasure, excitement. We glorified the millionaire and made 
him a peer. We scorned the unsuccessful in the struggle for 
things. That damnable spirit pervaded nearly the whole of 
society, and even stained our churches. 

And now, thank God, we have found that all this goes 
for nothing when once the soul is touched to fine issues. The 
war has brought it home to us with irresistible power of con- 
viction. We have seen that what gives its fighting value to an 
army is its moral. Every general knows it; every corporal 
knows it. In the last issue everything depends on the temper, 
the courage, the endurance, the fire and loyalty of the men. 
Guns, trenches, air-craft, sea-craft, generalship, strategy and 
tactics would all fail but for the spirit of the men. The truth 
shines clear in the eyes of all, that not in things but in souls 
is a nation’s true life; that its destiny is controlled not by 
its wealth, or its armies, or its extent of territory, but by the 
heroic temper of its people and their faith in Righteousness 
sitting on the throne of the universe. 

Now these three things—the imperative of duty, the glory 
and saving power of self-sacrifice, the significance of spiritual 
values or supreme—have been rediscovered by the experiences of 
the last three years. In them lie the hope of the churches and 
the future of religion. They are religion. Many of the men 
who exhibited these things did not, it may be, think of them as 
religion at all. They put the slightest, simplest interpretation 
on what they did and suffered. They made a jest of death 
and a mockery of the grave. It all came in the day’s work. 
But we need not be so diffident and dumb. Does anyone 
really think that where duty ends, where self-sacrifice, courage, 
loyalty, brotherhood, and cheerfulness end, that then religion 
begins? Such things are the very stuff and fibre of religion. 

All this should, and must, affect our preaching. We are to 
revivify these things, to insist on these spiritual values more 
earnestly, and less upon intellectual assurance ; we are to trust 
more to the note of persuasion than the logic of reasoning. 
What has been called the winning, wooing note has been 
sadly lacking in our pulpits. To understand by the head is 
one thing; the “understanding heart” is quite another. The 
appeal needed is not so much to logic as to the will, 
conscience, affections, and the sense of honourable manhood. 
It must be the appeal not of minor things, but of the great 
things of the soul and life. Our topics must be of large 
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human things with a large utterance, the great utterance of 
great truths, the great enforcement of great duties. It is true 
we may plunder all creation for topics, but only as they 
minister to ethical and spiritual values. The pulpit has been 
given too much to argument, too much to the subtleties, too 
much to the ingenious treatment of small topics. Matthew 
Arnold’s advice to a poet is here to the point: “I counsel him 
to choose for his subjects great actions. . It is a pity that 
power should be wasted, and that the poet should be compelled 
to impart interest and force to his subject instead of receiving 
them from it, and thereby doubling his impressiveness. There 
is an immortal strength in the stories of great actions.” An 
illustrious preacher of a past generation once reproached his 
ministerial brethren with the “avoidance of great subjects in 
the pulpit.” The reproach may well be laid at our own doors. 
Where I differ from this illustrious preacher is in the kind 
of subjects that are really great. He meant the theological 
doctrines of creeds, articles, and confessions of faith—the fall 
of man, original sin, the personality of the Holy Ghost, sub- 
stitutionary atonement, miracles, etc. These, however, are 
not really great subjects of religion and the religious life. 
They are interesting, they exercise the intellect, they give play 
to great argumentation, but they do not touch the conscience, 
the heart, the will of the man in the street, nor of the soldier 
in the trenches. We have trusted too much to argument. 
We have been too often like Omar : 


“ Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the same Door as in I went.” 


We have been keen controversialists, and now, before the 
stupendous tragedy of the war, controversy is as dead as 
Dickens’s famous door-nail. The man in the Y.M.C.A. hut 
doesn’t care a straw about the affirmation or the denial of the 
Trinity. Discourses on the fall of man or the flames of hell 
sound to him like the rattling of dried peas in a bladder. ‘The 
great matters of life and experience are quite otherwise. If 
you ask what are they, listen to St Paul: ‘“ Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, fidelity, meekness, temper- 
ance.” What a divine catalogue! Or again: “ Whatsoever 
things are true, just, pure, lovely, and of good report.” What 
greater subjects for the pulpit can be found than the Beatitudes 
or the parables of the Gospel? ‘They open the door we have 
been so reluctant to open, the door of personal appeal. It is 
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the note of appeal along the line of affection, conscience, and 
experience which must accompany our preaching. It will not 
do, as too often in the past, to fling down a statement with this 
sort of inference, “There it is, my friends; take it or leave it; 
my responsibility is over.” There must also be the accent of 
invitation, the warmth of concern, the compelling persuasion 
men feel when the preacher himself thrills to the sense of 
God and himself bears and carries the sorrows of his people, 
sharing the burden the Master bears in bringing many sons 
to glory. 

Then, and only then, shall we see dawning the great day 
of the Church. Intellectual truth is much; it is borne to us 
on every wind that blows. We need not be anxious for its 
advent; it streams in for us through every window of the 
house of life. What we need is to recapture the secret of 
spiritual values, the transfiguring power of the winning 
goodness which the Lord and Master of all goodwill displayed 
when the common people heard Him gladly. 


JOSEPH WOOD. 
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1517-1917: 


A RETROSPECT AND AN ANTICIPATION. 


THe Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS, M.A., 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, U.S.A. 


Tue Protestant Reformation had many aspects, and_ its 
meaning is not to be captured into a happy phrase or two. 
But before everything else it was a revival of religion, and it 
is on the side of its original religious significance that its 
historical consequences have been most important. That it 
completed the dismemberment of the Holy Roman Empire 
and inaugurated the modern tradition of the national State— 
pregnant as that was both of weal and of woe to the world— 
was not of so much moment as that it affirmed a spiritual 
principle which reached to the springs of life, and which has 
since determined the course of human affairs in other spheres 
than the religious. Like every other revival of religion, the 
Reformation was provoked by the prevalence of ecclesiastical 
corruption and incompetency; but at that moment, to con- 
demn corruption was to assail authority. It was from this 
necessity that the positive principle of the Reformation 
emerged, and it took shape as a doctrine of personal autonomy 
and independence in matters of faith. It emancipated the in- 
dividual soul from the dehumanising submission exacted by a 
hypertrophied authority ; and though presently it set up a new 
form of authority (destined in time to sterilise the religious 
impulse as effectually as did the old), it could not arrest the new 
energy it had liberated. That went on its way, overflowing 
into regions not contemplated by the Protestant fathers. The 
new doctrine had come to stay; first appearing as a religious 
fact and a religious power, it grew into a fact and a power 
over the whole life of man.. The essential history of the 
modern world is the history of the fortunes of this principle 
of individualism in its application to human affairs. In this 


history there are two main strands. 
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I. Newman’s lectures on the Turks are worth re-reading 
to-day, partly for their bearing upon the Turkish problem, 
but chiefly for their philosophy of history. He starts out 
with the antithesis that “barbarous nations live in a common 
imagination,” while “the civilised States live in a common 
object of sense.” The process of civilisation is the passage 
of society from the state in which it is held together by a 
common devotion to an object of the imagination—a totem, 
a religious tradition, a myth, or ‘what not—to that state in 
which it is held together by a common devotion to some 
object of sense. But this passage is effected by the exercise 
of the reasoning and analytical faculties of the mind, quickened 
by the very fact of men living together. Reason turns upon 
“the object of the imagination” which forms the social basis, 
analyses it, seeks a rational ground for it, and, failing in this 
endeavour, turns away from it. “Nor,” says Newman, “ will 
man be satisfied until he ultimately reaches those objects 
which are as much within his own handling as the reasoning 
apparatus itself. Hence it is that the civilised States ever tend 
to substitute objects of sense for the objects of the imagination 
as the basis of their existence.” To put it summarily, civilisa- 
tion passes through three stages—the first of faith, the second 
of analysis and scepticism, the third of materialism. But 
Newman failed to perceive, or at least to state, that no civilisa- 
tion has ever been known to pass through this third stage and 
to survive it. This has been well pointed out by Edward 
Carpenter. When “the object of sense” has superseded “ the 
object of imagination,” then that civilisation has reached its 
term. The rest is a history of relapse into barbarism or of 
extinction. ‘ Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 

There is ample and impressive historical authentication of 
Newman’s theory—certainly enough to justify us in using it 
as a working hypothesis for the interpretation of the post- 
Reformation period. The period began as the age of faith; 
the soul, emancipated, standing on its own feet in its new- 
found freedom, sets out to make good its franchise of the 
unseen. A new world of possibility and power had been 
opened out before it, and something of the bound and the 
exuberance of primitive Christianity returned. But an age of 
scepticism set in. ‘The new spiritual world of independence 
and freedom was subjected to the cold analysis of sharpened 
intellects; and between the English Deists, the German 
Rationalists, and the French Encyclopedists, the accepted 
religious synthesis was discredited; the principle of indi- 
vidualism was divested of its religious habit—and this was 
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so thoroughly done that, despite the Evangelical Revival of 
the eighteenth century, the door was opened to the age of 
materialism.’ 

The later eighteenth century saw the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the transition from the small manufacturer to the large- 
scale production made possible by the inventions of Watt, 
Hargreaves, and Crompton; and this movement was domi- 
nated by the prevailing individualistic tradition. From this 
grew industrial competition, with its theoretic justification 
in the doctrines of the Manchester School. We now reach 
“the objects of sense” with a vengeance. The economic 
motive became paramount, and it has become the tritest of 
commonplaces to call the nineteenth century an age of 
materialism. Imperialism and, later, financial imperialism 
became the regulative interests in the wider affairs of the 
world, ‘The Almighty Dollar” was more than an exercise 
in satire ; it epitomised the philosophy of a generation. 

The modern world appears therefore to have run through 
Newman’s three ages, wx hypothesi, this inferno of desolation 
and anguish may be the tragic finale of a civilisation. 

II. But there is another strand in the history of the Refor- 
mation principle, and it is in this direction that (I believe) 
our hope for the future may be found. It was not long after 
men began to realise “the liberty of the Christian man” (to 
use Luther’s phrase), when it became necessary to assert that 
liberty in the face of the civil magistrate. The first successful 
beginnings of the modern achievement of political freedom 
were the result of the Puritan resistance to State-imposed 
religious practices. The struggle for religious liberty became 
a struggle for political liberty. The logic of the Reformation 
principle led at length to the demand for its application in 
the secular region ; and this was the leaven working through 
Geneva and Rousseau that produced the intellectual origins 
of the French Revolution. Mazzini was right when he said 
that the French Revolution was the political translation of 
the Protestant Reformation, the affirmation in the political 
sphere of that liberty which the Protestant fathers affirmed 
in the religious. ‘This was the second great turning-point in 
modern history; the inauguration of the era of democracy, 
with its corollaries of Catholic and Jewish emancipation, the 
extension of the franchise, the abolition of negro slavery, and 
the like. But it is evident that the native human need is not 


1 The same point as is made here is involved in the description of this 
second age as the seculum rationalisticum, and of the following as the seculum 
realisticum, 
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met either by religious or political liberty, or by both together ; 
for some time there has been growing a demand for the ex- 
tension of the principle into another region, namely, the 
economic. This has expressed itself in the Socialist and 
Syndicalist movements; and it has undoubtedly gathered 
much reinforcement from the unsettlement produced by the 
war. The Reformation abolished the vested interests of a , 
religious caste; the French Revolution abolished the vested 
interests of a political caste; the next step will be the abolition 
of the vested interests of an economic caste—the plutocracy, 
the money power. Religious liberty was affirmed as against 
privilege resting upon an alleged monopoly of grace ; political 
liberty as against privilege resting upon inheritance; the 
coming revolution is the affirmation of liberty as against 
privilege resting upon property. 

This movement has indeed passed beyond the stage of 
speculation. The Russian Revolution may well turn out 
to be the third great turning-point in modern history, the 
first act in the drama of economic emancipation. What has 
happened in Russia is not an old-time political revolution. 
The overthrow of the Tsar and the old order was no more 
than an incident in the overthrow of economic privilege, 
and for the first time a disinherited class has gained an 
ascendency over not alone an aristocracy, but a bourgeoisie 
as well. A proletariat is in possession, and it is a new thing 
in the world. The ideal of political equality has been gathered 
up into an ideal of economic equality. What, then, does this 
mean for the world? The wars of religion came to an end 
long ago ; this war bids fair to be the last of politico-dynastic 
wars. Are we then on the verge of a period of economic 
war, in which the old vertical divisions of nationality will be 
replaced by the new horizontal division of class ? 

It may be. At bottom, the struggle for liberty has been 
a struggle to broaden the basis of human fellowship, to break 
down sundering barriers of privilege and monopoly. Luther 
fought to bring the disinherited /ayman into his own; the 
French Revolution brought the disinherited citizen into his 
own. But it is neither as layman nor as citizen that the 
disinherited man of to-day regards himself, but as a wage- 
slave, a working man denied a fair share of the fruits of his 
industry. His interest in religion and politics is overshadowed 
by this one conviction. Like the plutocrat, he is a child of 
his age; he too is governed by the economic motive. His 
thought of an enlarged social basis is bound up with drastic 
dealings with property ; and if this state of mind continues, 
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it is difficult to see how the future can be saved from 
violence. 

New wars or a new religious synthesis—these seem to 
be the alternatives before us. We may take some comfort . 
from the fact that the coming change has begun in Russia, a 
land where the religious impulse is still vital and powerful ; and 
there is some evidence that behind the swift overturn of the 
old order was the energy of an enlarged social vision informed 
and quickened by a profound religious faith—a faith, here as 
elsewhere, owing little to the official Church, but fostered and 
nurtured in humble and obscure by-ways. It is not without 
its significance that Russia has produced in Lyof Tolstoi— 
with all his defects and limitations—the greatest religious 
figure of our age; and Dostoievsky, in whom the essential 
Russian spirit becomes more clearly vocal than in perhaps 
any other writer, describes the Russian destiny as that “ of 


- revealing to the world her own Russian Christ, whom as yet 


the people know not.” “There lies, I believe,” (he goes on) 
“the inmost essence of our vast impending contribution to 
civilisation whereby we shall awaken the European peoples ; 
there lies the inmost core of our exuberant and intense 
existence that is to be.” Perhaps, when the clouds have 
passed, we shall see behind the New Russia a new energising 
vision of Christ, of “ Christ in the other man,” a redeeming, 
recreating perception of that ultimate social unity which we 
sometimes call the Kingdom of God, but which is also the 
Kingdom of Man. : 

Who knows that 1917, which is in one sense the end of 
the historical period of which the Reformation was the starting- 
point, may not be the birth-time of the principle of a new 
Reformation? The age that is passing has been great and 
memorable in the achievement of freedom ; perhaps its death- 
agonies are the birth-pangs of another principle of life, without 
which freedom can never be perfect. The Rights of Man are 
not to be fully realised except as they are seen to be the rights 
of the other man. The banner of the old order bore the 
splendid word Freedom; the banner of the new shall bear 
the twin legend Freedom and Fellowship. And perhaps the 
Church may be redeemed by the gift of a new prophetic word, 
a new evangelism which will call men to bind their brethren 
to themselves in a living comradeship—where there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free—with the same passion, 
the same urgency as in times past it has called them to flee 
from the wrath to come. 

RICHARD ROBERTS. 





DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“THE WAR-MADE EMPIRES.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1917, p. 1.) 


In his article Dr Jacks deals some ugly knocks at the project of a League 
of Nations. Following on the reasoning which proves how deeply war is 
embedded in the life of nations and in the very fibres of their growth and 
being, the question is raised as to the operation of such a League, assuming 
that it succeeds in its object of preventing war, and one very awkward 
difficulty is onewg out with regard to great war-made Powers ex hypothesi 
preventing little States like Bulgaria from developing through warfare as 
they themselves have developed. 

But is not this all a fancy picture? I maintain that we have no warrant 
for assuming that the League will be successful in stopping war; certainly 
not in the coercive fashion which the writer seems to contemplate, as if it 

could or would interpose with automatic regularity to thwart entirely just 
national aspirations after expansion or rectification of frontier or the 
like. The League will no doubt aim at diminishing the frequency of wars : 
that is its raison d’étre; but there is such a thing as a success which is 
only partial and yet is far removed from failure. The evils resulting from 
its action which Dr Jacks foresees are those which would result from 
a machine-like inhibition harshly applied to the natural growth-movements 


of young nations. But the League will exist for the very purpose of 


providing for these movements betimes; finding scope and elbow-room 
long before the questions, such as would threaten to arise if they are 
neglected, become acute. The causes of every great war are of long stand- 
ing, and fairly obvious to any attentive observer. They can be taken in 
hand by such a body as the League, and dealt with by process of carefully 
thought-out readjustments, which though giving opportune relief to one 
nationality shall not inflict injustice on another. Doubtless no two of us 


will anticipate exactly the same amount of success from the influence of 


the League, because we differ in manifold variations from each other in 

tendency to sanguine or melancholy forecasts. Yet not many would 

affirm that the long-continued horror of Turkish misrule in South-Eastern 
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Europe would have subsisted as we have known it, had there been in 
existence a confederacy of all the great nations of the world inspired by 
the purpose of mitigating such evils, and many of them removed from all 
entanglement in the political issues involved. Granted that the Concert of 
Europe was a feeble and disunited power: how could it be otherwise when 
honeycombed by jealousies and torn with selfish aims? But the League 
will include mighty nations with no selfish aims except the one purpose of 
preventing the explosive forces from acting, by opening the valve in time. 

But the chief argument for the League is not based on a shallow and 
sanguine anticipation of success. Probably it would fail again and again 
in preventing war. But it could not fail to be an educative force in 
international life. The perpetual reminder that the welfare not of this or 
that people but of all mankind is committed to its charge would exert a 
sanative influence on the pinched and turbid ideals of national policy. 
After all, progress consists far more in what men strive for than in what 
they achieve: and as long as the League existed at all, mankind would be 
trying for something like peace in place of strife, and instead of suspicion 
for mutual understanding. 

Dr Jacks’ strictures are the obverse of those ordinarily heard. Most 
people deride the League as certain to be ineffective. The Principal 
anticipates for it invariable success, to be attended, however, by immeasur- 
able mischief—the mischief which comes to the wheat when the tares sown 
among it are rudely and prematurely torn up. The two points of view 
are not easily reconciled; but probably the former is nearer the truth 
than the latter. f 

There remains one observation to be made. All who forecast failure to 
the League’s efforts should put before themselves clearly and decisively the 
prospect before us if there is no League. It will be found that every 
single difficulty which confronts civilisation is intensified to an almost 
unlimited extent if no such controlling power is established: if, that is, 
the mutual jealousies of nations “on the grab” are allowed to operate in 
all their old untrammelled malignity: if Germany, for instance, sets to 
work to recover her strength and trusts once more “to wrong and robbery ” 
along with ceaseless intrigue to break up adverse alliances, The situation 
is incredibly complex, and we are compassed about with pitfalls innumer- 
able: nor will any sane man presume to prophesy. Yet it may safely be 
said that if we in our vast want of faith abandon all attempt at jointly 
pressing forwards towards the right, all chance of avoiding the uttermost 
horrors of internecine warfare disappear into the nether gloom. Whether 
or no we expect success, there can be no doubt that the attempt should be 
made: else we renounce a great and salutary hope. E. Lytretron. 

Lonpon. 





“SIR OLIVER LODGE AND THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD”: 
A REJOINDER. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1917; p. 129.) 


Sm Oxiver Lopcr completely misses the points at issue. My charges 
against him were three :—First, that his accusations against the scientific 
world were groundless ; second, that his discoveries and novelties are not 
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new, but very old ; third, that his facts are not facts, but interpretations 
of facts. 

1. He now tones down his accusations. He says I have exaggerated 
his intention. I may have exaggerated his intention, but I did not 
exaggerate his assertions. I quoted them verbatim et literatim et punctu- 
atim, and I showed that he is totally and entirely mistaken. I may have 
exaggerated his intention, but, if I did, it was because his words expressed 
more than his intention. He now explains that his charge is made, not 
against the scientific world in general, but against a few men of science, 
and still more against some of their followers. He repeats his accusation, 
but restricts its scope. He says that these unnamed men of science and 
their followers think they know quite enough. How does he know what 
they think? He can know it only by what they say. Why does he not 
quote their words? How are we to know that he is not in this, as in 
other things, mistaking for a fact the interpretation that he puts upon 
a fact ? 

2. Whether he withdraws or reasserts his claim to having discovered 
a novelty I do not know, but I do know that he puts into my mouth words 
that I have not used, and expressions directly contrary to what I hold. 
I have never spoken of the “ fact” that “ incarnate and discarnate humanity 
is all one family, that the screen between the materialised and the 
immaterial variety is of a sensory and material and temporary order,” etc. 
etc. If I were to speak of these things in this way I should speak of them 
as facts, not as a fact; but I trust I have a better appreciation of the 
difference between a fact and an inference than ever to use the word fact, 
either in the singular, or in the plural, in such a connection. 

He asks me whether there is not likely to be a spark of truth in the 
midst of some of the older legends of witchcraft and magic. I think there 
probably is truth in some of the facts. I do not think there is truth 
in the interpretations. I think it is true, for instance, that Mr Mompesson 
and his family did hear sounds resembling the beating of a drum: I do 
not think it true that the drum was beaten by the devil; but as Sir 
Oliver Lodge makes no distinction between a fact and its interpretation, it 
is unlikely that he will appreciate the difference. 

3. To my third charge, that Sir Oliver Lodge constantly confuses fact 
with the interpretation that he chooses to place upon fact, he makes no answer 
at all. He does not attempt any defence, and judgment goes by default. 
So far from defending himself, he does not even mend his ways, but gives 
us new examples of the old confusion, For instance, he reads into my 
article the expression of anger, wrath, irritation, and rage, but there is 
nothing in that article to justify this interpretation, It is purely 
imaginary. 

When he says he has produced proofs and more proofs, he fails to 
make that distinction between proof and evidence that I have drawn very 
carefully in my book on Spiritualism and Sir Oliver Lodge. Just as what 
he calls facts are really interpretations of fact, so what he calls proofs are 
only evidence ; that is to say, they are compatible with his explanation, 
but they are compatible with other explanations also. He has not 
adduced proof until he has adduced a fact which is compatible with no 
other explanation than his own. If he had adduced proof, he would not 
need to complain of the obscurantism of the scientific world. That world 
would be converted. 
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May I be excused for inquiring who Sir Oliver Lodge’s mysterious 
antagonists are? He complains “ of a few men of science, and still more 
some of their followers,” of “such men,” of “a certain group of people,” 
and he repeats with even additional emphasis his accusation of obscurantism 
against them. “They do not mean to be convinced” ; “if they resolutely 
close their eyes, the loss is theirs” ; “Their prejudice is born of a resolute 
_certainty.” Who are these miscreants? and what have they said? Does 
what they have said bear out Sir Oliver Lodge’s interpretation of their 
thoughts? Or is this another confusion between fact and interpretation 
of fact—another unjustifiable assumption ? 

Finally, Sir Oliver Lodge suggests that I do not weigh my words: I 
submit that he himself affords the best proof that I do weigh my words 
very carefully. If I did not,so keen and experienced a controversialist as 
he is would certainly have made a more effective reply than he has made. 
He calls it a reply : he does not venture to call it an answer. 

Cuas. MERcIER. 








SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Tue Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


Sreapity as a clock ticking in a thunderstorm, Dr Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics goes on amid wars and the rumours of wars. The 
ninth volume (“ Mundas to Phrygians”), which has been just published, 
happens to contain fewer of the short articles on ethical topics than usual 
—and some of these, e.g. “ Peace” and “ Peevishness,” are scrappy—but, on 
the other hand, it embraces several subjects which are fully treated by a 
company of scholars, e.g. Music, Mysteries, Names, Ordeal, Persecution, 
and Personification. In the article on Nature (2108) a reference should 
have been added to R. H. Hutton’s essay on “The Poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment,” which is quite relevant to the argument; and in the introductory 
section to the admirable article on “ Old Age,” the tendency, which has been 
occasionally felt in the Encyclopedia, to smother the strictly ethical or 
religious investigation under a mass of ethnological data might have been 
corrected by an examination of views such as those of Newman, for 
example, who was curiously sceptical about the possibility of remaining a 
saint in old age, or of Voltaire; Mr Starbuck’s treatment of the “ psycho- 
logical” aspects tends to neglect what is vital to such an Encyclopedia.’ 
Otherwise, the composite article is full of information and well arranged. 
The same praise is due to the article on Mysticism in ten sections. At the 
very outset, Dr Rufus Jones—who, by the way, does not get elbow-room in 
discussing Protestant Mysticism—endeavours to steer a course through 
this foggy logic by confining the term “mysticism” to “the theologico- 
metaphysical doctrine of the soul’s possible union with Absolute Reality, 
i.e. with God.” When he comes (89) to the New Testament mysticism, he 
applies this to the experience of Jesus, the cardinal feature of which is 
alleged to be “its consciousness of correspondence with a personal heart 
and will, constituting the essence of that unseen realm,” to which it 
is completely adjusted. This position is practically that occupied by 
Mr J. A. Robertson in his recent book, The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus 
(J. Clarke), which is a finely conceived attempt to study the vocation 
and filial consciousness of Jesus on the basis of the Gospel records, One 


1 Mr Woodhouse says that beyond a few pages in Mahaffy, the subject of old age 
among the Greeks “has apparently not been treated, except by way of mere reference.” 
But Mr ae has treated it freshly in his charming volume on The Greek Genius 
(pp. 182 f.). 
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of the most instructive sections in the article on Mysticism is that by 
Professor Grass of Dorpat on the Russian mystics!; it opens up a field 
which is not familiar to most European students of the subject. He 
points out that “mysticism, in the sense of a mystical theory, does not 
exist in the Russian Church,” and that the periodic waves of mystical 
influence from Western Europe have usually set up a mysticism which tended 
to be heretical. In this connexion, two articles by Russian ladies in The 
Constructive Quarterly (June 1917) on “Saint Lore in the East,” and 
G. Millet’s important study of “La Religion Orthodoxe et les Hérésies 
chez les Yougoslaves,” in the Revue de Chistoire des religions (1917, pp. 
277 f.), are worth notice. Dean Inge’s compact and competent article on 
“ Neo-platonism” forms an admirable introduction or pendant to the 
“ Mysticism” article; it whets one’s appetite for his forthcoming Gifford 
lectures. 

Since the article on Nietzsche was written, Dr Neville Figgis’ study has 
appeared, and the article on Newman could not refer to Dr Cadman’s 
estimate or to the recently published letters (Correspondence of John Henry 
Newman with John Keble and Others: Longmans, 1917). But neither 
article really suffers on this account. Mr Havelock Ellis knows his Nietzsche, 
and the main criticism one would pass upon Professor Coleman’s apprecia- 
tion of Newman is that it gives too much space to the praise of his style 
and too little to a real analysis of character, especially in view of the 
unanswerable verdict passed by men like Hort upon his so-called 
“saintliness.” Dr Hastings has kept the balance by assigning the “ Holy 
Office” of the Inquisition to Father ‘Thurston, and the “ Papacy” to Mr 
Fawkes; the latter writer, in a second article on “ Persecution” (p. 754), 
answers unawares some of Father Thurston’s apologetic pleas for the 
Inquisition. It will be convenient, however, to take the various groups 
of articles in this volume of the Encyclopedia as starting-points for our 
survey of theological literature during .the past six months. 

The exigencies of the alphabet bring us less than usual upon the Old 
Testament ; Canon Box’s well-balanced essay on the Pharisees and Pro- 
fessor Macalister’s study of the Philistines* are almost all the material in 
this department, and both are what we would expect from such authorities. 
Outside the Encyclopedia there is not much to chronicle at all in the 
region of Old Testament criticism. But America sends two useful manuals 
of introduction, Dr Creelman’s Introduction to the Old Testament Chrono- 
logically Arranged (Macmillans) and Dr H. T. Fowler’s Origin and 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion (Cambridge). “The Cambridge Bible” 
issues two volumes, Ezra and Nehemiah, by 'T. W. Crafer, and Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, by Dr Barnes. Dr Barnes also contributes to 
the Expositor for October a study of Ezekiel xxxvii. 1-14, in which he 
ingeniously suggests that this plea for faith in a national restoration and 
revival presupposes a real hope that individuals will rise again. It is only 
a hope, but “a hope is a stronger power than an article of a formal creed ” ; 
the argument of Ezekiel is held to be that if the Jews hope for a resurrec- 
tion of the departed, they had no reason to hesitate about expecting a 


1 He has not mentioned, in his bibliography, Michel Herbigny’s Un Newman Russe : 
Vladimir Soloviev (Paris 1911), a fascinating study of this Russian Churchman. 

2 Professor Macalister insists that no attempt to vindicate the use of “ Philistine” 
ho Genesis stories of Ahimelech is successful, Abimelech was a Semitic chief, not a 

ilistine. 
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national regeneration. M. Paul Humbert has published his inaugural 
lecture at the University of Neuchatel on Un héraut de la justice, Amos 
(Lausanne) ; he refuses to believe that the optimistic conclusion of ix. 8-15 
is authentic, and draws a vivid picture of Amos and his age.1 An 
equally penetrating study, from the pen of a first-rate scholar, is Mr W. A. 
L. Elmslie’s Studies in Life from Jewish Proverbs (J. Clarke), an apprecia- 
tion of the religious and ethical ideas in the Hebrew Wisdom literature. 


Although its range is wider, we may note in this connexion Professor. 


G. A. Barton’s manual on The Religions of the World (Cambridge). Like 
his fellow-American, Dr G. F. Moore, Dr Barton has won his reputation 
primarily in Semitic studies, but he wields a critical method in dealing with 
the wide subject of comparative religion. An outlying point of interest 
is discussed by Father Cuthbert Lattey in his article on “'The Diadochi 
and the Rise of King-Worship” (English Historical Review, July, pp. 
321-334), in which he controverts Mr Bevan’s depreciation of Egyptian 
influence (Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, iv. 524), and argues that 
the cult of the dead monarch as divine rose when Alexander’s body was 
brought to Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus IT. 

The New Testament? articles happen to be almost as few. Mr Nourse’s 
short study of the Parables is good as far as it goes, but it does not enter 
into the really difficult problems discussed, e.g. by Buzy in his Introduc- 
tion aux Paraboles Evangéliques (1912), and recently in his article on 
“ Enseignements paraboliques” (Hevue Biblique, 1917, pp. 168-207). ‘The 
longer article on Paul is a clear and independent summary by the late 
Professor Allan Menzies. Dr Menzies incidentally agrees with those who 
place Philippians in the earlier Caesarean imprisonment of the Apostle. 
He refuses to accept the Pastoral epistles, unlike their most recent editor, 
Mr E. F. Browne, in the ‘“ Westminster Commentaries” (Methuen); Mr 
Browne’s notes are of more critical value than his introduction. On the 
theology of Paul, we have an essay by Mr B. S. Easton on “The Pauline 
Theology and Hellenism” (American Journal of Theology, July), and 
a monograph has been devoted by Dr W. H. P. Hatch to The Pauline Idea 
of Faith (Harvard Press), which is of true value, and goes much deeper 
than mere etymology ; there is also a study of “St Paul’s Doctrine of the 
Resurrection” in Dr J. H. Bernard’s Studia Sacra (Hodder & Stoughton), 
a volume of essays in the main reprinted from periodical literature, but 
Dr Bernard’s most important pages are given to the doctrine of early 
Christian baptism, especially in connexion with the Descent to Hades. 
He argues, for example, that the Greek text of Matt. xvi. 18 is corrupt, 
that “the gates of Hades” should read “ the rivers (or storms) of Hades,” 
and that the following saying, “I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven” is an independent sentence. One of the interesting features in his 
book is the attempt to trace a comparison between baptism and the Descent 
of Christ into Hades, throughout early Christian literature. Finally, we 
have to chronicle, in the New Testament department, The New Archeo- 
logical Discoveries (Funk & Wagnalls), an illustrated, popular handbook 
by Dr C. M. Cobern to the bearing of recent discoveries upon the New 
Testament and early Church life. Dr Cobern has brought together a mass 


1 A more conservative estimate of Amos’ prophecies is given by Louis Desnoyers in 
the Revue Biblique (pp. 218-246). 

2 Mr S. M. Cooke's article on “ Nazirites” touches the New Testament (p. 260), but 
it fails to take account of Champlin Burrage’s pamphlet on “ Nazareth” (Oxted, 1914). | 
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of scattered information, and his pages summarise what readers would 
otherwise have to seek far and wide. ‘Together with this we have received 
the concluding volume of Dr E. A. Abbott’s exhaustive series upon the 
Gospels, The Founding of the New Kingdom (Cambridge), which covers 
Mark ix.-xvi. Dr Abbott is to be congratulated on having carried through 
his great task with undiminished zeal and care ;-there is not a volume of 
his series from which the New Testament student has not much to learn, 
and we do not need his modest apology to remind us that these pages of 
laborious, subtle exegesis are meant to throw light on far more than the 
mere words of the Gospels. “It is quite right,” as he says, “to study the 
words of the Gospels with all possible care, honesty, and diligence, but the 
student’s object should always be to reach the Word through the words. 
Small indeed would then seem many of the differences that divide churches 
and theologians.” 

In a short article on “ Nomism,” Professor Eugene Ehrhardt distin- 
guishes true and spurious legalism in religion—a much-needed distinction ; 
he also notes how “the Reformers, in reviving the Pauline doctrine of 
justification through faith, and in substituting for the distinction between 
precepts and counsels the idea of a vocation which, while individualising 
the law, rescued it from the atomism of the casuists, struck at the very 
foundations of spurious legalism.” This point is urged by Mr W. J. 
M‘Glothlin in an article on Luther’s doctrine of good ie: 8 (American 
Journal of Theology, October 1917). He shows how Luther enlarged the 
sense and scope of good works in religion, how it widened from the formal, 
ecclesiastical connotation to “include practically all the actions of life, 
when these are performed in the religious spirit.” This re-definition was 
controlled by the new and deeper meaning attached by Luther to faith, 
which alone gave significance to good works. In the same magazine Mr 
J. W. Buckham analyses Luther’s preparation for modern theology along 
the lines of his Christocentric and experimental theology, a theology which 
conserved ethical integrity ; the defects of Luther’s theology, its exaggerated 
supernaturalism, as shown in his belief in the devil, its determinism, and 
its individualism, are the survivals of his Roman Catholic inheritance, from 
which even he was unable to break quite away. Mr Buckham appreciates 
the vital impulse of Luther’s faith,-and in this respect he is at one with the 
penetrating writer of an article in the Times Literary Supplement for 
1st November. ‘This writer exposes the unhistorical and narrow spirit of 
Professor Grisar’s comments upon Luther’s impassioned writing. ‘“ Professor 
Grisar can only notice the lack of correspondence with the regular ecclesi- 
astical order. He is like a man standing by a volcano with a Kew thermo- 
meter in his hand, “and exclaiming from moment to moment, ‘ Most 
excessive temperature!’ Streams of lava are pouring before his feet, and 
he is aghast at the inconvenience and impropriety of the very bowels of 
nature being thus exposed. Luther appears in his pages as a highly 
irregular theologian ; but it never occurs to him to think that the irregu- 
larity can be due to unnatural regularity of the Roman order.” The 
article is one of those which make the Times Literary pe indispen- 
sable to any serious student, not only of the literature but of the deeper 
historical and religious currents of the day. 

This volume of the Encyclopedia is exceptionally rich in articles on 
Church history. Thus Dr A. J. Maclean writes not only on the liturgical 
aspects of Ordination, but on Nestorianism ; he puts in a good word for Cyril 
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of Alexandria as “having seized the real point of the controversy,” and 
one would be glad to believe it, for Cyril’s bearing is not saintly, whatever 
his insight may have been. Mr Parsons writes sensibly on “ Pelagianism 
and Semi-Pelagianism”; Mr T. A. Lacey’s study of Augustine falls to be 
added to his bibliography, but its results would not affect his main argu- 
ments.!. The Paulicians and the Novatianists are safe in the hands of 
Professor C. A. Scott and Dr E. W. Watson. Dr. R. S. Franks has a brief 
note on “ Passibility and Impassibility”—a topic discussed by Dr H. M. 
Relton in an article on “ Patripassianism” (Church Quarterly Review, 
July, pp. 255 f.), which not only analyses the defective theology of that 
early Christian movement, but essays to re-state the truth underneath it, 
viz. “that not God’s Impassibility but His Passibility is the central truth 
of His inmost Nature revealed in the Calvary Sacrifice.” Out of the other 
articles in this department we have only space to notice Dr Adeney’s on 
“Nonconformity,” a clear statement which is historical rather than 
analytic. ‘I'wo recent books supplement his summary. One is Mr Alex- 
ander Gordon’s Freedom after Ejection (Manchester University Press) ; the 
sub-title is “ A Review (1690-1692) of Presbyterian and Congregational 
Nonconformity in England and Wales.” Mr Gordon has made a real 
contribution, in this volume, to our knowledge of the inner conditions of 
the period. ‘The other book is a collection of lectures on The Religious 
History of New England (Harvard University Press). Professor Platner 
describes the Congregationalism which was the dominant Church probity 
of New England. ‘Then follow sketches of the other Churches and 
religious movements. It used to be said that America’s religious history 
has three phases: first, the metaphysical, then the ethical, then the 
wsthetic. The ethical coincided with the acute liberalisation of Christianity 
which is called New England Unitarianism, and Professor Fenn describes 
this. The Baptists, Quakers, Episcopalians, Methodists, and even the 
Universalists and Swedenborgians are successively handled, each by one 
competent to judge. Dr Rufus Jones candidly admits that the Quakers 
‘have not known how to grow and expand with the growing world. They 
have shown a tendency to be over-interested in themselves.” And this type 
of comment is typical of nearly all the writers. They are sympathetic, but 
generally dispassionate; they record the story of the past, but they read 
it in the light of the dominant theological ideas which inspired each move- 
ment. The reader will share the regret of the essayists that they could 
not get any Roman Catholic to lecture on his denomination. As it is, 
however, the volume is a comprehensive and suggestive review of the 
subject, which was much needed. James Morrarr. 


1 With Dr F. R. Tennant’s article on “Original Sin” we may bracket Arnold 
Reymond’s discussion, in Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (pp. 136 f.), of “Le 
probléme du mal et l’apologétique de Gaston Frommel.” 
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Problems of the Self: An Essay Based on the Shaw Lectures given in the 
University of Edinburgh, March 1914. By John Laird, M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s University of 
Belfast. —London : Macmillan & Co., 1917.—Pp. xiii +375. 


Lert it be stated at once that Professor Laird has produced an interesting, 
serious, and capable study of the difficult problems of the self. The 
book is not one to be neglected, and not one to be read in idle hours. 
Though its chief conclusions may carry conviction to but a few minds, 
the discussion throughout, is alive and stimulating. In spite of not 
infrequent digressions, the book is well ordered, and well written; and 
although many of its numerous illustrations are more remarkable for 
their cleverness than for their illustrative value, they certainly add to the 
general readableness of the volume. 

The plan of treatment is clear, and may be briefly summarised. In a 
short Introduction, which emphasises the importance and interest of the 
problems to be studied, the author adopts the view that “any account 
of the nature of the self must begin with an analysis of experiences ” 
(p. 18). By “experience” he understands definitely acts of knowing, 
or striving, or instances of feeling. He thus attempts to determine 
“‘ what experiences are” (ch. ii), and to show how far they provide the clue 
to the nature of the self. Then follow discussions of the relation of 
experiences to the body, and of various views which accord primacy of 
importance to feeling, willing, or knowing respectively (chs. iii—viii). 
Having argued that no one of these views contains the whole truth, 
Professor Laird, in what is probably the most important chapter of the 
present work, considers how the various experiences may be related 
together so as to form a “unity and continuity” (ch. ix). The question 
next dealt with is, “ How is such unity rendered possible ?” (ch. x), and 
this is succeeded by a study of multiple personality, and of the light 
possibly thrown by the latter on the question of the limits of the self 
(ch. xi). Finally, reference to a unity of experience has often suggested 
the existence of a soul which perhaps possesses, and perhaps is, this unity. 
Thus, in the end, the essay leads far away from the realms of psychology, 
and states its author’s belief concerning the substantiality of the soul 
(chs. xii-xiii). Throughout there is, of course, much exposition and 
criticism of theories of historical and current interest which have been 
put forward by other writers. Professor Laird’s work, however, is by no 
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means chiefly destructive, and his criticism of opposing doctrines is always 
subsidiary in importance to the positive arguments which he advances in 
favour of his own views. ; 

With all this, the book remains disappointing ; and, leaving aside 
discussion of a large number of interesting points that might be raised, 
I will attempt to set forth some of the reasons for the disappointment. 

Trouble arises at the very beginning. Professor Laird, in his attempt 
to determine “What are experiences?” states perfectly clearly that the 
subject-matter of psychology consists of * acts,” that of such acts many 
are cognitive, and that the “being” of a cognitive act is “to be a mode 
of reference to an object.” This, he says, may all be discovered by intro- 
spection, and accordingly he turns to consider the possibility and character 
of introspection. His view amounts to the position that in introspection 
we have absolutely direct and immediate knowledge. At any rate, this is 
irresistibly suggested by the use he makes of reliance upon introspection, 
though obviously his admission that introspection is a “species of cogni- 
tion” (p. 24) and his general analysis of cognition hardly entitle him to 
this conclusion. When an act is known, the knowing and what is known 
may, he thinks, be strictly contemporaneous, and both may be parts of 
the same complex. Even if we admit these highly disputable and difficult 
points, it is hard to see that anything relevant follows. The utmost that 
it can mean is that introspection is directed upon a special class of objects, 
not that it is a completely peculiar kind of knowing, But Professor Laird 
frequently seems to employ reference to introspection as if the second of 
these conclusions were implied. That is to say, he seems often to assume, 
in the course of his argument, that anything which is known ‘by introspec- 
tion must be as it is known. This, however, is precisely the point that 
might be contested. A few instances may be given. 

Professor Laird remarks (p. 31) that “every act of cognition has its 
being as a mode of reference to an object. But it is a mode of reference 
having a distinct quality, and the quality of the act can be discovered by 
introspection.” He proceeds as if any quality so discovered must veritably 
be a quality of the act referred to. Again, when he discusses the view 
that experiences may consist of changes in the central nervous system, 
the final clinching of his argument is: “It is futile to argue that ex- 
periences are acts of the brain. . . . Introspection reveals a new world, 
and not merely new features in the old world” (p. 195). Hence, one 
supposes, there must be a “new world.” Once more: “ By self-cognition 
I mean simply the knowledge which we can obtain of ourselves by intro- 
spection ... ” (p. 207); and then: “If we are aware of ourselves as a 
unity, we must really be a unity; if we are aware of a previous act of self- 
cognition as a part of this unity, it must really be such a part, and not 
anything else.” And in the last chapter of all, on “'The Soul”: “ Intro- 
spection shows us the kind of being which the soul is” ; and, “ Experiences 
are real, and they are as they appear to careful introspection.” 

This, however, is all most highly illegitimate. Professor Laird gives 
no reasons for placing introspection in so exalted a position. In point 
of fact, an act as known is not a scrap more “ mental” than a sense datum 
as known, and the same applies to feeling, if this can be known at all. 
When we say that introspection is “ direct,” we do not thereby advance the 
slightest ground for regarding its deliverance as even relatively infallible. 
Under no conditions whatsoever does it appear that the statement, “so- 
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and-so is known,” can be held in the smallest degree to justify the further 
assertion, “so-and-so is what it seems.” 

I have devoted considerable attention to this point, because it seems 
to be of fundamental importance for much of what Professor Laird has 
to say. Leaving other questions of great interest, such as the odd use 
of “internal sense” to indicate knowledge of bodily sensations, the 
treatment of desire as feeling, and the ambiguity in the use of terms, 
according to which feeling is now said to involve a reference to an 
object—which seems true—and now to be a reference to an object— 
which appears false—I wish to consider briefly the discussion concerning 
the unity and continuity of the self, and what follows from this. Here 
Professor Laird comes upon really central problems. He has been 
assuming all along that “psychical experiences are parts of the self”; 
he now definitely attempts to determine what sort of a whole this self 
must be. ‘Taking as unit the specious present, Professor Laird remarks 
that introspection reveals a number of experiences related together. 
Here, then, we are held to get “a fragmentary glimpse of the self” 
(p. 215). Moreover, we can at once assume that “the general type of 
unity which is found at any moment of its (i.e. the self’s) existence 
pervades its whole life” (Zc.). The glimpse of the self, then, is only a 
glimpse of a part of the self; nevertheless the whole self is of the same 
nature as the part. Here the author turns to a skilful exposition of 
Kant’s deduction of the synthetic unity of apperception, and to an 
interesting, though somewhat irrelevant, consideration of the view that 
every logical judgment has for its subject the whole of reality; but 
returns to his own positive doctrines in urging that the unity and 
continuity of the self are cognitive, affective, and conative, and in the 
statement, “if we wish some general descriptive formula for this cognitive 
unity of the mind, it is best to say that the cognitive process is essentially 
logical” (p. 232). By this apparently no more is meant than that 
cognitive acts are connected together into series. But clearly the im- 
portant point here is precisely what sort of connexion is indicated. 
Concerning this Professor Laird has little to say. It is not clear whether 
one experience is to be regarded as somehow implying another, or whether 
one is causally dependent on another, or whether all that is required is 
that they should be, in some vague way, together. The connexion may 
differ in some respects in different cases, for “the unity of the cognitive 
self as a whole is looser than that of particular series of cognitive processes 
within it,” and the same is true of continuity (p. 235). It would be 
interesting to know just how a loose unity differs from a close one, and 
how loose a unity may be while yet it remains a unity. The suggestion 
apparently is that cognitive unity displays a positive correlation with 
restriction of object. This, however, seems to involve a confusion 
between what is cognised—the “material” of an act, as the author 
once calls it—and the act itself. That two acts, say, are directed upon 
the same object or topic, does not seem to me to render it in any way 
clear that they constitute a closer unity than that subsisting between 
two acts which are directed upon quite different objects. If we assume 
that experiences are parts of the self, we still cannot get any light 
whatever on the kind and degree of unity thus involved by considering 
the nature of that to which the experiences refer. Professor Laird’s 
discussion of multiple personality does not help him at all. The unity 
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and continuity in question, according to his view, ought to concern 
solely the nature of the relation subsisting between experiences or acts. 
Why should acts the contents of which are inconsistent be less closely 
connected than acts whose contents harmonise? Similarly, it is in no 
sense the fact that feelings or strivings cluster around a particular object 
that determines the degree of closeness of their unity. When considera- 
tions of this kind are kept in mind, it may be seen that quite probably 
multiple personality, whatever may be the practical problems to which 
it gives rise, has no particular philosophical significance. 

In the final event it appears that Professor Laird believes in a 
particular, existent, substantial soul. He is admirably clear as to what 
he means by this; still one gets the idea that it is meant to provide a 
basis for the unity of the self. It is hard to see, however, that anything 
more is achieved than a reassertion of such unity, made more emphatic 
by the frequent use of phrases such as “distinctive unity,” “very close 
and distinctive unity,” and the like. “The soul. . .,” it is said, “is 
a unity of experiences; and there must be a soul, because it is a part 
of the being of any experience to form part of such a unity.” 

This final statement appears to me to be reached only by way of a 
tissue of assumptions. We assume that experiences can be known. ‘The 
knowing and the known, however, are never identical. In the case in 
point, both are experiences. We assume, then, that both are parts of 
a single complex. The complex also may be known, and appears as a 
unity of experiences. Therefore there must veritably be just that unity 
of experiences. Therefore experiences, being known as parts of a unity 
of experience, must really be parts of such a unity; and in fact they 
could not “be” at all were they not such parts. The unity of experience, 
however, is known as peculiarly close and distinctive. Consequently it 
must really be so, and in this character may well be called a self. Hence 
there is a self, which is a unity of experiences. 

Expressed in so crude a way all this appears hardly convincing. Yet 
I think Professor Laird would find it difficult to prove that it is not 
along some such course that his argument really travels. For its final 
achievement, then, the book remains somewhat disappointing. But for 
its work by the way it deserves a warm welcome, and any reader who 
gives to it careful attention will be likely to lay it down in the end 
satisfied that the time spent in its study has been well occupied. 

F, C. Barrverr. 

St Joun’s CoLtece, CAMBRIDGE. 


A Defence of Idealism: Some Questions and Conclusions. By May Sinclair. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1917. 


Untit the appearance of this book the writer of it was known to the 
world chiefly as a novelist,—a novelist, however, as it would now appear, 
who has been keeping a watch upon what has been transpiring in the 
fields of psychology and metaphysics, and biding her time for anentry. She 
has now come in, and not without some bustle. In fact, her descent into 
the arena has been something of a swoop. The quiet circles of philosophy 
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are by no means immune from such incidents. They almost seem to be 
a recurrent phenomenon. Think, e¢.g., of the stir made by Appearance and 
Reality, or by The Riddles of the Sphinx and all its noisy sequel. One of 
the writer’s many charms is that she comes, or thinks she comes, with 
something old. She even makes a little apology for it. “It does look 
like a personal misfortune or perversity that, when there are lots of other 
philosophies to choose from, you should happen to hit on the one that has 
Just had a tremendous innings, and is now in process of being bowled out ” 
(Preface). But she frankly stands in to defend “that nineteenth-century 
Monism” which its chief opponents regard as already “‘a pseudo-philosophy 
of the past.” 

But she bustles—we are afraid this must be said—all through: bustles, 
and a little bewilders. It is not that her thought is shallow; it is simply 
that it is incorrigibly diverting and extraordinarily rapid. We conceive 
her mind as of the type which is always at another person’s point long 
before he is there himself. She knows very well where her problem lies. 
Her opening chapters, for example, are clearly a quest for the self. 
Where is it, and what is it? But she asks so quickly, runs through the 
various suggestions so rapidly, that she hardly lets the reader have time 
to look about him. Samuel Butler does not help, nearly irresistible as 
his panpsychism is. He leaves you no self. “And without a self, over 
and above the organism, over and above memory, the whole series of 
past memories and past experiences is unthinkable” (p. 26). Bergson is 
no better. Mr M‘Dougall with his animism seems more hopeful; but 
he is not. He indeed brings us a great way nearer the elusive “unity 
of consciousness.” His interaction theory at least makes an end of the 
psycho-physical parallelists. But neither does he get us there. One 
can see nothing within which his interacting soul and body interact ; 
nothing within which souls interact with one another. The animist is 
not serious with the unity of the soul; he lets the interacting body break 
into it. If he were serious with it he could only preserve it through 
some device of mere correspondence; and with that he is “back among 
the parallel-liners” again. Once duly hustled through these authorities, 
the reader is suddenly shot into a domain of “ultimate psychological 
questions,” out of which he is promptly shot once more into a company 
of “ultimate metaphysical questions”; and there are, at length, the 
“questions” referred to in the author's subtitle. Such is the type of 
book: much haste, very great brilliance, such a thing, occasionally, as a 
mistake; but not, we venture to think, any shallowness. 

What is the “Idealism” the writer has had at heart in this book ? 
A theory, so far as we have been able to gather, according to which, in the 
first place, selthood shall be real. One shall have a self, be a self, and that 
in earnest ; one shall have the appurtenances of individuality—an arm to 
strike, a heart to feel, a will to dare and to do. Buta theory which yet 
will allow us to think of the infinite All as a unity wrapping us round, 
involving in some mysterious way both us and that against which we fight. 
Clearly, the author is at least looking for a self. She parts with her hero, 
Butler, very reluctantly, and only because he cannot give her one. On 
the other hand, equally clearly, she will have reality a unity—Monism. 
Reality shall not be two; or many. Not two, whether the two never touch 
—Parallelism ; or whether they intermix—Animism ; and not many, either 
as Pragmatism has it, or as Humanism hasit, or as the New Realism has it 
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(pp. 128 ff.). And the “ ultimate metaphysical questions ” are simply the 
one question whether or not such Monism is to be had. 

A robust sense of the inevitableness of individuality runs through the 
book from beginning to end, and is the most obvious thing in it. But a 
much rarer sense also runs through the book, as it were, beneath the other. 
It is the sense of unity—the thing hinted at, for example, in the following 
passage, written apropos of the Pragmatists: ‘They deny that the craving 
for unity is a universal craving, or even a legitimate hunger. They do not 
feel it; no good Pragmatist could feel it; the vast majority of mankind 
are born utterly without it: therefore it is clear that it is by no means a 
universal need. They do not go quite as far as to say that it doesn’t 
exist, since certain absurd people do feel it ; but they let you see that they 
regard the sincerity of these people as more dubious than their absurdity ” 
(p. 148). Not the most casual reader will fail to see here in which 
category the author recognises her own place. The author is of those 
who know the hunger for unity. And the fact that there is amongst us 
at the present time a certain revival of mysticism suggests very naturally 
that she could do worse than guide her reader and herself thitherwards. 


The appetite in question is so precisely what Mysticism is out to satisfy. 


And at the end of-her book she does this with admirable discrimination. 

For there is mysticism and mysticism. There is a mysticism, she says, 
which lies ahead of us, and one that lies behind. The power which 
induces the mystic state can work in two ways. It “can evoke the 
instincts and memories of states past and forgotten. It can also invoke 
the instinct and the premonition of a state not yet attained. It cannot 
create ultimate reality, or the perception of it. But it would seem that it 
can create a state in which for moments of most uncertain duration 
ultimate reality can be discerned” (p. 301). It is true that “in Western 
mysticism—above all, in Catholic mysticism—the lower and the higher 
forms of suggestion alternate, and there is a dreadful tendency for the 
lower form to hold the field.” Nevertheless, there is, in the author's view, 
such a thing as a mystic certainty which one may safely take as genuine 
revelation. She finds it not only in all religious experience but also 
everywhere else. “Every poet, every painter, every musician knows the 
shock of contact with reality.” So also does the lover, except when he 
drops to the sensual level. And so most of all does the hero, in “ the 
exquisite and incredible assurance . . . that comes to him when he faces death 
for the first time” (p. 302). 

It is the clearness with which our author discerns the two directions 
which mysticism may take, that leads her to attach the significance she 
does to the work of the Indian poet, Tagore. He stands magnificently 
upon the higher plane. “When Sir Rabindranath Tagore was over here, 
in the years before the war, he told us that the destiny of the East was to 
spiritualise the West.” Miss Sinclair would probably accept this state- 
ment in all its breadth, letting “‘ the West” stand simply for Western life 
as a whole. But at any rate she clearly sees and convincingly shows the 
superior spirituality of Eastern to Western mysticism. The mysticism 
of the East, as seen in Tagore, is quiet; that of the West is restless and 
tormented. “For, as we have seen, the language of the Catholic mystic is 
often the language of sensuous, almost sensual, emotion.” In these Bengali 
songs, on the contrary, there is serenity, and purely human serenity at 
that. What you find in the Gitanjai is not the crudity of passion, but 
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“the soul and the heart” of it: “its secret and invisible things, small and 
great; all in it that is superb, inviolate, undying ; all that is lowly and 
most fragile; its impalpable and incommunicable moods, its evanescences, 
its dreams, its subtleties, its reticences and courtesies; its fears and 
delicate shames.” She quotes, ¢.g., “I asked nothing from thee; I 
uttered not my name to thine ear, When thou tookest thy leave, I 
stood silent” (p. 113). In such a passage as this, our author sees the 
passion of the expectant soul; but no querulousness, no grossness of 
expectation, no unrest. 

The sympathetic reader will probably not fail to discern something 
of the sense of “a spirit home at last” in this warm appreciation of 
the higher mysticism, and of Tagore. Yet a es may arise as to the 
legitimacy of taking us aside in this way, in almost the very last chapter, 
and, after so much valiant argument about reality, simply whispering to us 
that reality is in point of fact found here, that it is nothing more nor less 
than the thing met with when the soul becomes great and fine and dis- 
criminative, in the true moment of mystic vision. ‘This will perhaps strike 
some as questionable ——— If so, they will be relieved to find 
that it strikes the author herself in the same way—an “outrageous 
loading of the dice,” as she frankly calls it in the Preface. Yet this 
penultimate i is in fact only a beautiful lapse. It is perfectly clear 
throughout the book that the writer has no real desire to have her monism 
on easy terms; or to have her view of reality “ passed” on the mere grounds 
of its Sueuty. She has extracted it by dint of argument from many sources 
—pragmatic, humanistic, panpsychic. Accordingly, when she meets Mr 
Bertrand Russell, very incarnation though he is of the antithesis of all 
her views, and armed to the teeth with the most formidable logic that 
has appeared: since Idealism’s own, she is in no mood to turn her back 
or take refuge in a “mystic certainty.” She goes up to him sparring. 
And though it is impossible to enter into any of her arguments here, it 
would be unpardonable to omit to say what a charming controversialist 
she is. We cannot promise the reader that he will see very clearly how 
the house of philosophy stands when she has done her work upon it. 
But at any rate the vigour of her dialectical passes, her keenness in 
pursuit, her merciless eagerness when she has an opponent on the run, 
and again her transparent anxiety to fight fair, her perfect candour, the 
winsomeness of her own sudden surrenders, to say nothing of the stock 
of outrageous metaphors managed in perfect taste, the love of the concrete, 
and the reluctance, almost incapacity, to present an argument which is 
not at the same time a picture, will conspire to provide, for anyone who 
cares for it, at least some philosophic entertainment. Only, her clever- 
ness is repeatedly on the verge of becoming embarrassing—embarrassin 
to her reader, embarrassing to herself. She hits like lightning, a 
cannot see anything to hit but she must hit it; until one almost wonders 
whether she has not hit too much, and whether she herself quite knows 
what she has done in the heat of the game. Her blows would be 
telling, were they co-ordinated—that is clear enough. But again, that 
is just the trouble. Would that she had tried to reduce her various 
defences of Idealism to their bearings on one another! It is perhaps the 
misfortune of the work that it did not begin its apologia for Idealism 
by tackling the most formidable foe first; it is such a different pro- 
position, meeting other people with the principles which serve against 
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Mr Russell, to meeting Mr Russell with the principles which serve 
against other people. From various indications, one traces in her 
discussion of the New Realists the marks of its being an afterthought ; it 
is a very brilliant sudden sally, rather than the outcome of years of 
study. And indeed, if one were forced to offer a criticism of the work 
as a whole, it would be just this: that the book is not, to all appearance, 
the ripe result of a life study. The fact that it suggests such a criticism 
is very real praise; and we think it does suggest it. No doubt the 
brilliant author would grow tired of philosophy long before she had 
given a lifetime to it. And that is perhaps the world’s gain. But at 
the same time, as we feel compelled to think, it is philosophy’s loss. 

J. W. Scorr. 


University or GLascow. 





The Will to Freedom ; or, The Gospel of Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. 
By John Neville Figgis, D.D., Litt.D.—London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1917. 
Dr Ficcis has written a stimulating book. One might, possibly, have 
been inclined to feel that Nietzsche had already been discussed ad nauseam, 
but, after a few pages, one is carried along by the infectious enthusiasm 
of the present writer. The volume consists of lectures which were 
delivered in Lake Forest College, Illinois, in May 1915. It is published 
in the series of the Bross Library, which is, perhaps, best known in this 
country as including Prof. Royce’s work on The Sources of Religious 
Insight. The author is careful to inform us that his interest in the 
subject is not due to the war, and he does not discuss to what extent 
Nietzsche is a creator, as well as a prophet, of the modern German mind. 
The main interest is in Nietzsche as an assailant of Christianity, as the 
subtitle indicates. Comte, Mill, Huxley, and Matthew Arnold, whilst 
attacking the supernatural element in religion, never dreamed that they 
were undermining the ethical ideal of Christianity. But “nous avons 
changé tout cela,” and Nietzsche is the typical protagonist in this new and 
more radical onslaught on Christianity, which suffers hardly a single 
specifically Christian value to remain as it was. For whereas Gambetta 
said, ** Le cléricalisme c’est l’ennemi,” Nietzsche says, “Le moralisme c’est 
lennemi.” His inconsistency is great, and, probably, no two persons will be 
in precise agreement as to the significance of the Ubermensch. “ His picture 
of our holy religion is a caricature with hardly an element of likeness. His 
system, so far as he has a system, may seem childish. Yet Nietzsche 
remains. We shall always return to him; and the Alpine clearness of the 
air he breathes braces, like his own Engadin.” Besides this, “ bitter 
though he be, violent, one-sided, blasphemous, perverse, vain, he never 
commits the unpardonable sin—he is never dell. Did not Nietzsche 
declare, in one of his letters, that the world might attack or despise, but 
could not ignore him? Dr Figgis, therefore, makes no apology for devctieg 
these three hundred pages to a critical and, to some extent, an appreciative 
examination of his teaching. Copious extracts from Nietzsche’s works are 
embodied in the text. They are chosen with well-informed discrimination, 
and materially enhance the value of the book. ‘For Nietzsche can be 
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judged only by himself. Books about him crystallise into death the 
flaming soul which speaks in him.” 

The volume begins with a sympathetic description of “ Friedrich 
Nietzsche: The Man.” The pathos of the story is well brought out—the 
early days spent in the Lutheran manse, the recoil from the ultra-orthodox 
standpoint and spirit of those good Christians of Naumburg, the desperate 
rebellion against everything held in reverence amongst respectable people, 
the tragic loneliness of soul, the final gloom of insanity, and the removal 
of the patient to the old home to be tended by his mother. “It is a 
pathetic picture: the pious Christian lady, old-fashioned and _ tender, 
spending her last years as nurse of the son who had attacked with a 
violence before unknown everything she held dear. It is the irony of 
fate that such care as he enjoyed had been condemned by Nietzsche as a 
cockering up of the weak and useless.” Frau Férster-Nietzsche’s biography 
of her brother is our chief means of understanding him, but it must be 
read with caution, and supplemented by his own letters. These have, 
hitherto, been too little known in this country, and we are grateful for 
the considerable citations from them in the footnotes. 

In the second chapter, “The Gospel of Nietzsche” is discussed. For it 
is a religion, rather than a philosophy or even an ethic, that he preached. 
True, there is neither God nor Universe in the strict sense, but the 
doctrine of Eternal Recurrence justifies a certain reverence. Dr Figgis 
does well to emphasise this doctrine, which has been rather neglected te 
Nietzsche’s disciples. ‘The master himself declares it to be the central 
doctrine of Zarathustra. The Universe is described, in The Will to Power, 
as “a circular movement which has already repeated itself an infinite 
number of times, and which plays its game to all eternity.” This doctrine, 
Dr Figgis points out, serves three purposes. It gives an element of 
eternity to every act, and thus provides a mystical attitude of reverence. 
It allows a sort of immortality, while keeping clear of all faith in an 
unseen world. It gives the right to formulate a new canon of ethics, akin 
to that of Kant, for Nietzsche might say, “ Act as though your action 
were to be eternally repeated.” 

Religion, however, implies, not only reverence, but also redemption ; 
and Dr Figgis believes that “the doctrine of Nietzsche, no less than that 
of Christ, or of Buddha, is a doctrine of redemption and deliverance. 
Nietzsche believes that man, especially European man, is in evil case. 
He preaches that he must be delivered from this. He holds that this 
needs a radical change of nature. It is a ‘new creature’ that is needed.” 
The author commends Nietzsche’s eloquent inculcation of heroism. 
Courage is the one virtue which is not repudiated, and the emphasis laid 
upon this quality makes up to some extent for the contempt of all the 
rest. There is something specifically Christian, says Dr Figgis, in the 
insistence that it is richness of experience that makes life noble, and that 
suffering is irrelevant. 

The whole gospel, however, as Dr Figgis points out, is vitiated by 
radical inconsistencies. Nietzsche is intensely personal, and lays stress on 
the importance of securing strong individuals. But, in a system which 
forcibly reminds one of the eternal flux of Heracleitus, it is difficult to find 
room for such individuals. All is becoming. “Es giebt weder Geist, 
noch Vernunft, noch Denken, noch Bewusstsein, noch Seele, noch Wille, 
noch Wahrheit.” Individuals are, therefore, as Dr Figgis remarks, “the 
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mere soap-bubbles blown for the nonce by the will to power; the 
superman is only the largest and most highly coloured soap-bubble.” 
There is, again, the inconsistency of vehemently repudiating in theory 
all ethical valuations, and afterwards reinstating them in practice. 
Nietzsche’s condemnation of degeneracy would have no sting in it unless 
he implicitly allowed a certain moral — 

In the chapter on “Nietzsche and Christianity” the author quotes, 
among other samples, the particularly exaggerated passage in Antichrist, 
where the prophet calls Christianity “the one great curse, the one great 
intrinsic depravity.” Dr Figgis argues that Nietzsche's attitude is based 
upon an essental misunderstanding, and makes use of the opportunity to 
dwell upon a few distinctive features of the Christian religion. In fact, one 
reader, at least, believes that the chief impression left by the book will be 
that the study of Nietzsche is mainly valuable as bringing out, by way of 
contrast, a few of the more striking qualities of Christianity. Against 
Nietzsche’s charge that Christianity is nihilism, it is maintained that, 
really, it is the most courageous “ake optimistic force in the world to-day. 
Again, instead of making love to consist merely in sympathy with suffer- 
ing, as Nietzsche maintains, Christianity refuses to assert that all war is 
to be condemned. And in reply to the attack on Christianity as hostile to 
culture, the great Gothic pany i are referred to as probably the noblest 
material treasure of mankind. The Christian aristocracy of saints—“a 
royal nation, a peculiar people”—is adequate, without pursuing the wild 
speculation of the Superman; and, to meet Nietzsche’s demand for a life 
beyond good and evil, we have in Christianity a religion which, most 
emphatically, is not a code, but a spirit. 

Another chapter is devoted to Nietzsche’s characteristic claim to be 
supremely original. Here Dr Figgis quotes M. Fouiliée with approval : 
“Mix Greek sophistry and Greek scepticism with the naturalism of 
Hobbes and the monism of Schopenhauer corrected with the paradoxes of 
Rousseau and of Diderot, and the result will be the philosophy of Zara- 
thustra.” Nietzsche, in fact, is very much indebted to certain writers from 
whom be believed himself to be wide apart as the poles. The intluence 
of Kant is traced, and Dr Figgis thinks that “it is doubtful whether 
Nietzsche would have hit on the symbol Superman, had not his imagina- 
tion been fired by The Origin of Species.” 

There is a delightful chapter on “The Charm of Nietzsche.” The 
beauty of his style will be acknowledged even by those who are repelled 


by his megalomania. His kaleidoscopic imagery, as Dr Figgis remarks, is 


particularly attractive in these days of flashlight and electric movement. 
His strongest appeal is, however, to those convinced adherents of the 
naturalistic view of the world who are conscious of the chilling discomfort 
of their own hypothesis, and are glad to hear the voice of a prophet who, 
without any taint of orthodoxy, promises, by his will to freedom, to deliver 
his disciples from the tyranny, not only of the Heaven above, but also ot 
the merciless earth beneath. He softens the asperity of naturalism by 
giving it a romantic expression. Dr Figgis is right in maintaining that the 
charm of light-heartedness stands for much. Irresponsible youths, and 
even more young women glad to be free of tradition, and, one may add, 
those who are wild with the madness of war, will hail him as a prophet. 
It seems inconceivable that his influence will be considerable upon serious 
thinkers. 
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The concluding chapter, on “The Danger of Nietzsche,” makes one 
regret that the author, delivering the lectures in a country which was then 
neutral, did not feel at liberty to discuss the place of the prophet in the 
present outburst of barbarism. Whatever may be Nietzsche’s significance 
in the future history of European culture, one thing is clear—chapter and 
verse could be cited by his adherents to justify almost any conceivable 
atrocity. J. Oxiver STEPHENS. 


PressyTERIAN CoLLEGE, CARMARTHEN, 





Organism and Environment as Illustrated by the Physiology of ae 
By John S. Haldane, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.—New Haven: Yale 
University Press.—London : Oxford University Press.—Pp. xi+138. 
1917. 


WE are accustomed to think of philosophers and scientists as belonging to 
two distinct classes of seekers after truth. The method, the interest, 
and the ideal of philosophy seem so different from those of science that 
the union of the two in the same worker and in the same work strikes 
us in the light of an anomaly. In any case, it is rare that any single 
person is found able to conduct original scientific investigations of extreme 
delicacy under modern laboratory conditions, and at the same time to 
propound on the evidence of those investigations metaphysical principles 
of primary importance in philosophy. Dr Haldane has done this, and he 
has done more than this. He has shown us how bad metaphysics may 
spoil physics and condemn the best intentioned research to sterility, and 
that it behoves the scientist, if he would ensure success even in the 
circumscribed field of his special study, to be above all things a philosopher. 
This means that the only true way to success in science, however detached 
and op cay may seem the special subject-matter of investigation, 
is to study the part not as atomic but as organic, not to conceive the 
whole as an aggregation of parts but to conceive parts as deriving their 
ae from their organic inclusion in the whole. This principle is 
especially important in or aig the science of the organic, for the parts 
of an organism do not exist merely as parts. 

It may be objected, however, that to require of a scientific investigator 
that he shall also be a philosopher, using the term in its technical and 
not in its merely popular meaning, is to increase rather than to reduce 
his liability to error. A contemporary philosopher recently put forward 
as a definition of philosophy that it is the science of things the truth of 
which we cannot know. In any case, we must allow that a philosophy 
may be false, and it would go hardly with the scientific worker if a false 
philosophical theory should be held to invalidate his experiments. This 
is not our meaning. What is meant is that great scientific work, work 
like that of Charles Darwin, proceeds the more surely the more it is 
governed throughout by a philosophy which continually seeks the signifi- 
cance of the minutest fact it singles out for study in the whole from 
which it has been detached. 

Dr Haldane has been for many years the champion of the opposition 
to the prevailing, and for a long time generally accepted, mechanistic 
theory in physiology. He gave expression to the most uncompromising 
dissent from it at the meeting of the British Association in Dundee in 1911, 
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when it received its crowning glorification in the Presidential Address 
of Dr Schifer. But while rejecting mechanism, Dr Haldane finds the 
alternative theory offered by neo-vitalism equally unacceptable. The 
new vitalism is for him in no more satisfactory case than the old. It 
fashions a hypothetical existence for which there is neither a practical 
nor a theoretical necessity. His own theory is a negation of both 
mechanism and vitalism, and he suggeSts that, if it must have a name, 
we should call it “ organicism.” I hope we shall not. We do not want 
a distinctive name, with the inevitable consequence of a new battle-cry. 
I hope rather that we shall recognise that Dr Haldane’s theory is nothing 
more and nothing less than the general principle of philosophy brought 
to interpret the particular problem of organic life. 

I shall best explain what Dr Haldane’s theory is by reference to a 
familiar fact. We are all acquainted with the clinical thermometer. It 
has become the most ready instrument for gauging the state of our health. 
It indicates the exact fraction over 98° Fahrenheit which is the constant 
internal temperature of the individual in health. This temperature is 
kept constant throughout life, and the slightest variation from the normal 
shows that something is disturbing the equilibrium, to restore which 
extremely delicate processes, involving, it may be, the function of many 
and diverse organs, are at work. We have become so used to the observa- 
tion of this one indicator that, though it only concerns one particular 
normal constant, we have come to accept that normality as significant of 
our whole condition. Dr Haldane’s theory is that the maintenance of the 
normal is the essential factor in physiological process, and that everything 
else, structural or functional, is subordinate. The investigation of the 
— physiological activities all reveal regulating processes of extra- 
ordinary delicacy and complication, the purpose of which is to establish 
and maintain a constancy of the internal environment amidst the continual 
variations of the external environment. We cannot (and it is here that 
the theory comes into direct conflict with the mechanistic theory) base 
the explanation on the structure of the organs, for the constancy is not 
dependent on the structure but the structure on the constancy. 

Dr Haldane has been engaged for a long time on an extended, varied, 
and extremely delicate experimental research into the physiology of 
breathing. The results he has obtained are very surprising, but what 
impresses him most is that they prove that the mechanistic hypothesis 
in physiology is quite untenable. It is not merely that the mechanistic 
hypothesis fails to explain the phenomena—the vitalists have insisted on 
this,—it is that it shows a complete misapprehension of the essential nature 
of the phenomena. 

We have always been taught to regard the organs concerned with 
breathing as the very type of a perfect mechanical structure, contrived to 
bring about by automatic action, once it is set in motion, a continual 
exchange between the purifying and renovating gases of the atmosphere 
and the waste gaseous impurities of the organism. By the rhythmic 
alternations of inspiration and expiration oxygen is brought from with- 
out and the “Fhe sm is conducted from within to a thin membrane 
through which by chemical action the exchange can be effected. The 
whole and the only vital condition of this has seemed to be the functioning 
of definite co-ordinated systems of muscular fibres controlled from a nerve 
centre located in the medulla. Except this vital condition, there has 
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seemed to be an exact equivalence of action and reaction between the 
organism and its environment. Dr Haldane has now discovered that the 
muscular control is subject to a regulating process of excessive refinement, 
designed to maintain a constant composition of the alveolar air—that is, 
of the deep layer of air in the lungs which is not drawn in or expelled 
when we breathe. If the proportion of CO, in this alveolar layer varies 
infinitesimally from the normal there is an immediate adjustment of the 
rate of breathing—at the limit suspending respiration altogether—until 
the normal constant is restored. But further still, and even more astonish- 
ing, this “normal” depends upon another “ normal,” for the composition 
varies with the variation of atmospheric pressure. At high altitudes, 
therefore, not merely does the organism need to adjust itself to the 
attenuated air and the consequent scarcity of oxygen, but the proportion 
of CO, alters its “normal.” This curious discovery led to further 
investigation which resulted in the discovery of yet another “ normal,” 
on which the variations in the other constants depend. ‘This new discovery 
was that there is a “normal” of the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
blood, due to a constant adjustment infinitesimal in its range and only 
revealed by the most delicate electrical apparatus. 

This, then, is the distinctive note of what Dr Haldane names the “* New 
Physiology.” Unlike the old physiology, which sought to deduce function 
from structure, it seeks to discover the constant in every organic process 
and to determine what in regard to it is the normal. Its success is illus- 
trated in many other processes besides that of breathing, the special 
subject of this book. One case is peculiarly instructive as showing how 
entirely subordinate in the life of the organism is structure. Structure, 
indeed, at times appears as simply an ad hoc device to support process, 
and in its manufacture the organism uses or discards the matter or stuff 
at its disposal according to its need. The case in point which illustrates 
this in the most remarkable way is the series of experiments dealing with 
bleeding, which Dr Haldane performed. ‘The quantity as also the con- 
sistency of the blood in the organism is constant, and it is found impossible 
by transfusion to increase it or by bleeding to decrease it, for the organism 
immediately reacts to an access or diminution. In the one case it gets 
rid of the surplus by means of the excretory glands, in the other it 
manufactures new blood to replace the loss. And what is still more 
strange is, that when the experiments are repeated in the same patient 
the recovery is found to be every time more rapid. So long as life 
continues the normal is maintained. If the means of restoration fail, 
life is no longer possible; but the structure is only the means, not the 
end, of life. 

It is clear, then, that the mechanistic hypothesis breaks down before 
the new physiology as completely as the old atomic theory breaks down 
before the new electrical theory of matter. According to the mechanistic 
hypothesis, the fundamental fact underlying the phenomena of life is the 
instability of carbon compounds. It is to the growing complexity of 
these and to their property of intercepting the degrading energy of 
the solar system that the evolution of living forms is due. The new 
physiology clearly shows us that the order of existence is the exact 
converse of this. It is physiological process which avails itself of the 
unstable carbon compounds, and it is not these which give rise to 
living process, they are entirely subordinate to it. But if there be 
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obvious ground for rejecting mechanism, why does Dr Haldane also 
reject vitalism? Simply because, in his view, the facts he has investigated 
require no such hypothesis as that of an entelechy or soul, distinct from 
the living process, and whose réle it is to direct and control it. Equally 
gratuitous he thinks is the older idea of a vis viva as a specific form of 
energy. There is no evidence whatever that such entities exist. Life is 
itself ultimate in the meaning that i cannot be expressed or defined in 
terms of any reality other than itself. 

Here, then, we reach Dr Haldane’s philosophical position. This 
essential nature of the physiological process is one and identical with 
the principle of thought, consciousness, mind. It introduces us to the 
inmost heart of real existence. ‘The nature of life does not depend on 
some matter or stuff of which it is an adjective, nor on some particular 
structure of which it is a function, it depends on the maintenance of 
identical form in ever-changing matter. This confronting of a varying 
external environment with a persisting internal constant is the principle 
of life in whatever form we meet it,—in the lowliest biological form or 
in the highest form of self-conscious mind. 

In his former book Dr Haldane named this principle personality. 
There is no better word to express the kind of reality life is, for 
personality is, in the realm of mind, the active maintenance of a constant 
amid continuous change. The difficulty, however, in using the term in 
this connection is that it seems like proposing to. simplify one problem by 
substituting for it another and more difficult one. ‘The problems of the 
self are among the most obstinate in philosophy. At the close of his 
book Dr Haldane suggests that his idea is most completely expressed in 
the concept of God, employing that concept in its full Hegelian meaning 
as the Absolute. There is much to commend this, but the chief objection 
to it is, in my view, that we are thereby flung into all the controversy 
which still rages round the antithetical ideas of transcendence and 
immanence. Is not the most expressive term that which Dr Haldane 
himself adopts and emphasises—life? Life is metaphysically ultimate, 
and logically universal, in the sense that all difference falls within it, 
and yet it is fully concrete in every individual subject of experience. 

H. Wivpon Carr. 


Kine’s Cottece, Lonpon. 





The Organisation of Thought, Educational and Scientific. By A. N. 
Whitehead, Sc.D., F.R.S.—London: Williams & Norgate, 1917. 
Pp. vii +228. 


In this volume Professor Whitehead has gathered together five addresses 
delivered to various educational bodies; two papers on the philosophy of 
science, originally read to the British Association and the Aristotelian 
Society ; and an essay on the same subject now for the first time published. 

It is far from evident a priori that such a collection—ranging from 
a speech. at the prize-distribution of a Polytechnic to a study of the 
recondite theory of relativity in physics—would have sufficient unity in 
its diversity to make a genuine book. A reader ill acquainted with 
Professor Whitehead might be forgiven for suspecting something analogous 
to the “literary remains” of a defunct author which are sometimes pre- 
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served by the mistaken piety of his surviving friends. The many who do 
know Professor Whitchead, whether as the co-author of the abstruse 
Principia Mathematica or as sole begetter of the popular but equally 
wonderful little Introduction to Mathematics, will have no such misgivings. 
They will expect what they will find: an exposition, delightfully lucid, 
full of wit and verve, candid, penetrating, and broad, of a doctrine of 
intellectual and cultural progress which, in the language of the French 
ee, is seen more clearly to be the same the more it changes, from 
chapter to chapter, the form in which it is clothed. 

Of the five educational addresses, three were given originally to the 
Mathematical Association and one to the educational section of the 
International Congress on Mathematics. ‘They were recognised by those 
who heard them as communications of singular value to the teachers for 
whom they were in the first instance intended. It is the more necessary, 
therefore, to insist that their interest and importance extend far beyond 
the problems of mathematical instruction. They contain a sane and 
balanced doctrine of education and cultural values which, if widely studied, 
would do much to give stability and coherence to the shifting and con- 
flicting currents of present-day opinion. 

The first of the three hillocsphien] essays has supplied the title for 
the whole book. It contains a simple account of the main logical 
— that have been worked out in detail by the author and Mr. 
Russell, and will therefore be welcomed by students who still find the 
“propositional function” a dark conception and are at a loss to know 
what to make of the “theory of types.” The reader who possesses a 
moderate amount of mathematics and physics will also be able to study 
with much satisfaction and advantage in the last essay Professor White- 
head’s masterly analysis of the principle of relativity, which has such 
profound significance for the philosophical theory of space and time. 
But he will, perhaps, be still more grateful for the new article on “The 
Anatomy of some Scientific Ideas,” if only because it gives a character- 
istically clear and interesting account of the author's fascinating doctrine 


- of space-points and time-points regarded as “ convergent sets of enclosure- 


objects.” ‘This doctrine, which no student of the criticism of science and 
mathematics can afford to neglect, has been for some time discussed among 
the philosophers who have become acquainted with it, but is now, we 
believe, for the first time expounded in English. T. P. Nunn. 


Lonpon, 





The Jesus of History. By 'T. R. Glover.—Student Christian Movement, 
93-94 Chancery Lane, W.C., 1917. 


A.ruoucu this book deals with perhaps the most well-worn of all subjects, 
it possesses a — interest. It is a book symbolic of an important 
aspect of the religious tendency of to-day. It is written by a man who 
presumably stands within the “ orthodox ” fold; it is addressed mainly to 
the members of the “ orthodox ” Student Christian Movement, and contains 
a foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury; and yet it may be safely 
asserted that had it a “a half a century ago it would have been 
banned by the Evangelical world much in the same way as cece Homo 
was banned. It affords another item of evidence of the onward movement 
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of religious thought of which so many people appear to be naively un- 
conscious, but which to those of us who have keenly followed the liberal 
religious advance of the last half-century is of profound interest and 
significance. 

In order to show how, as regards the life and work of Jesus, the chief 
points of controversy which by the last and former generations were 
deemed crucial are fast moving away,into quite a backward position, we 
have only to compare the official statements of the Churches on such 
“fundamental” doctrines as the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the 
Resurrection, also the statements of the New Testament, with the way 
these matters are handled by Mr Glover. We look in vain for such well- 
worn phrases as “the blood of Christ,” “ sacrifice” and “ransom” for sin, 
‘redemption from the curse of the law.” Without quoting such ancient 
documents as the Shorter Catechism or the Articles of the Church of 
England (though they are still in force), the following statement will be 
found in the modern Evangelical Free Church Catechism of 1898: “ By 
offering Himself a sacrifice without blemish unto God, He fulfilled the 
requirements of Divine Holiness, atoned for all our sins, and broke the 
power of Sin.” Now, in the book under notice these fundamental beliefs, 
to doubt or gainsay which would have incurred through all the centuries 
all the pains and penalties of heresy, are either not referred to or are 
slurred over in the lightest possible manner, and in the author's treatment 
of them their original and plain meaning is absolutely emasculated. 

The great doctrines of the Incarnation and Redemption are only to be 
found in the book in such vague expressions as the following: ‘This, in 
plain English, is after all the idea of Incarnation—friendship and identifica- 
tion.” ‘ Does not what we mean by the Incarnation imply putting every- 
thing in the long run on the individual, quickened into new life by a new 
relation with God and taught a new love of men by Jesus himself?” 

We turn with interest to the chapter on “The Choice of the Cross” 
to see what our author has to say on this vital point. But all the 
elaborate doctrines of St Paul and the Church universal are ignored, and in 
their place we only get such general statements as: “It is borne in upon 
him that only by the Cross can he interpret God, make God real to us, and 
bring us to the very heart of God. ‘lhe Cross is the outcome of his deepest 
mind. . . . It was his love of men and women and his faith in God that 
took him there.” ‘ He chose the Cross; and in choosing it, Christians have 
always felt, he revealed God.” Here again are statements, doubtless quite 
true, but surely most ‘ dangerous” to put before evangelical students: “To 
explain Jesus, his friends and contemporaries spoke of him as the Logos, 
the Sacrifice, ‘ Christ our Passover, the Messiah, and so forth. Of these 
terms not one is intelligible to us to-day without a commentary.” “It is 
probably true that all our current explanations of the work of Christ in 
Redemption have in them too large an element of metaphor and simile.” 

Again, when we look to find our author’s view on the great question 
of the Fatherhood of Jesus, what do we find? Strange to say, there is 
absolute silence. 

Then as regards the Resurrection. St Paul says, “If Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins.” And that a real 
physical Resurrection was understood by the Church through the ages is 
clearly shown by the Fourth Article of the Church of England: “Christ 
did truly rise again from death, and took again His body, with flesh, 
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bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of Man’s nature.” 
Now let us hear Mr Glover: “The Resurrection is, to the historian, not 
very clear in its details. But is it the detail or the central fact that 
matters?” What a strange utterance for a historian! It leads to the 
question, if the physical fact (the so-called “ detail”) is disbelieved, what 
“central fact” is there left? After obviously throwing doubt on the 
historical character of the physical Resurrection, our author goes on to say : 
“Something happened, so tremendous and so vital that it changed not 
only the character of the movement and the men, but with them the whole 
history of the world.” This statement from an able historian and pro- 
fessor of history is really ——e Having undermined the foundation, 
how can such a superstructure stand ! 

The writer of this notice has no fault whatever to find with the liberal 
views of Mr Glover. Long ago, from the strictest “ orthodox ” position he 
reached that of Mr Glover and went far beyond it; but what he feels is 
needed in the present day is more candour, more plain speaking, less of 
that subtle reserve, that disingenuous compromise, of which the religious 
atmosphere of to-day is so full. If Mr Glover disbelieves in the Virgin 
Birth, in the salvation of mankind by the sacrifice of the Cross, in the 
physical Resurrection, why can he not say so? Many earnest souls, many 
inquiring minds, the Christian students appealed to, must be eager to know 
what they are really to believe. They look for guidance and light to 
those who, like Mr Glover, are deeply versed in these subjects, which have 
played so great a part in the life of the Christian Church through the past 
centuries. They eagerly look up to them, and need more than vague 
generalities, more than the calm shelving of matters that they must 
know have been in the past, and still are for very many to-day, vital and 
crucial topics. Many are calling out to know where we stand. Only some 
twenty years ago the Free Christian Church refused to admit Unitarians 
into their body, not deeming them to be “Christians”; but here is a book 
expressing views substantially Unitarian, put forth, it is presumed, by an 
orthodox writer for the benefit of orthodox students. 

There is something more to be done than to find flaws in this book. 
In very many — by its admirable qualities, it disarms adverse 
criticism. The style is excellent ; a beautiful spirit in the author is shown 
throughout ; a fertile imagination wisely exercised supplies many apt and 
charming touches to the short and simple narratives. Instance the story 
of the woman with the ointment. Many minute traits in the life and 
teaching of the Master are brought out with great skill and originality. 
Here are a few out of many wise and pithy statements: “Men and 
women are never pawns with him. He does not think of them in masses, 
The masses appeal to him, but that is because he sees the individual all 
the time. ‘I have prayed for thee.” ‘Jesus is remarkable for his 
omission to devise machinery or organisation for the accomplishment of 
his ends. The tares are left to grow with the wheat, as if Jesus trusted 

the wheat a good deal more than we do.” “Religious truth is not reached 
by demonstrations. The quiet familiarity with the deep, true things of 
life, till on a sudden they are transfigured in the light of God, and truth 
is a new and glowing thing, —— of arguments and the strange 
evidence of thaumaturgy—this is the normal way ; and Jesus holds by it.” 

Having quoted a few passages out of many from an author who 
speaks with so much wisdom and sound sense, such exaggerated expressions 
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as the following come as a surprise: “This incredible idea, this incredible 
truth, of God in Christ ... Think of it. It takes your breath away. 
If that is true, does not the whole plan of my life fall to pieces—my whole 
scheme of things for the world, my whole body of intellectual concep- 
tions?” ‘“ All the philosophy of mankind has been re-thought in the 
light of the central experience of Jesus Christ.” “It is only in Jesus that 
we realise man—only in him that we, grasp what human depravity really 
is, the real meaning and implications of human sin.” And the effect of 
want of balance shown in these phrases of exaggeration is seen in the 
reactive tendency to institute harsh comparisons derogatory to other great 
men—Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, Clement of Alexandria, Sophocles, Heine. 
We still wait for one who, with all the learning, the skill, the spiritual 
insight, and the literary charm displayed by Mr Glover, will also, without 
the bias either of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, present to us a true picture of 
the life and teaching of this most rare and beautiful character, pointin 
out the flaws and failings as well as the glories of deed and thought a 
speech. We want a portrait drawn in true perspective, not in a dazzling 
haze of untempered glory, the inheritance of nineteen centuries of un- 
reasoning adoration. The subject will not suffer by this—quite the 
contrary; and to us all and to the cause of religion it will be an 


enormous gain. P. E. Vizarp. 
Lonpon. 





The Religion and Theology of Paul. By W. Morgan, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics in Queen’s Theological College, 
Kingston, Canada.—Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 1917. Pp. x+ 272. 


Dr Morean’s book is a trenchant and terse monograph on the Pauline 
theology, perhaps the ablest monograph on the subject in any language, 
and certainly the ablest in English. I say “the Pauline Theology” 
deliberately, for in spite of the title, the writer’s main interest is 
theological. He is too careful a thinker, of course, to treat the theology 
as an abstraction. A couple of passages are sufficient to prove this. One 
is the paragraph on pp. 173-174, in which he argues that the Apostle’s 
gnosis springs not from speculation but “from a religious experience of 
altogether extraordinary range and depth. Of Hellenistic gnosis too it 
can be said that it was not without its root in experience. But here the 
experience had in it comparatively little that was either religiously or 
ethically profound. In the main it was one of the transitoriness and 
worthlessness of man’s earthly existence, and of an ecstatic and ascetic 
liberation from the fetters of sense. If these elements are not altogether 
foreign to the piety of the Apostle, they are far from constituting its pith 
and marrow. Into his experience there entered something infinitely 
greater—a feeling for the guilt and tyranny of sin, a discovery of the sin- 
forgiving grace of God, an inward revolution that made the doing of 
God's will the law and impulse of his being. Paul’s gnosis is the instru- 
ment of such an experience, and receives from it what is highest in its 
content. And the Apostle’s experience conducts us back to a second 
great reality in which his gnosis is anchored—the Person of Jesus Christ. 
In the Hermetic writings voids or Mind plays substantially the same part 
as the risen Christ in the gnosis of Paul. But compared with the latter 
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what a pale and empty abstraction it is!” The other passage is the fine 
closing paragraph of the book, which insists that the vital force of the 
Epistles is not their theology, but their faith and hope and love, a religion 
generated by contact with the great reality of the historical life of Jesus. 
Nevertheless, Dr Morgan concentrates his attention more on the theology 
than on the religion. It would not be unfair to say that he interests the 
reader in proving that Paul’s answers are no longer tenable rather than 
in showing how Paul’s questions have still to be put by the Christian 
soul, This is one feature which differentiates his book from Professor 
Gardner’s. It is a scientific and even a severe exposition of Paulinism from 
the historical or genetic rather than from the religious point of view. 

Only those who have not followed the newer developments of Pauline 
study will be taken aback by some of Dr Morgan’s arguments ; only those 
who have kept abreast of such developments will be able to appreciate 
the balance of judgment which he displays. ‘This quality may be tested 
at several crucial points. 

On the vexed question of the Hellenistic and the Jewish factors in the 
Apostle’s theology he shows sound and independent judgment; thus he 
notes the Hellenistic factor in the doctrine of the flesh, but declines to 
admit it in the doctrine of the Spirit, though he recognises in it a source 
of the Apostle’s faith-mysticism. At the same time, one would have liked 
to see a fuller recognition of Paul’s rabbinical debt, and one is also in- 
clined to query some statements in this connection. For example, it is 
misleading to say that Paul “leaves no place for the freedom of the will” 
(p. 19). Again, Paul leaves out any connection between the Spirit and 
the world of nature, so that it is hardly accurate to say that, “comparing 
the early Christian conception with that of the Old Testament, the only 
observable difference is that in the former the working of the Spirit is more 
exclusively identified with phenomena of an ecstatic character” (p. 22). 
“To Judaism angel-worship is foreign ” (P- 47) is a statement which needs 
some qualification, unless Judaism is to be identified with the religion of 
the Old Testament period. But such abatements do not affect the value 
of Dr Morgan’s general position. The discussion of the Apostle’s 
Christology in relation to creation (e.g. pp. 61 ff.) is a first-rate instance of 
good judgment in handling the problem of Hellenistic influence. 

The same holds true of the pages upon the relation between Paul 
and Jesus. The influence of Jesus upon Paul’s ethic is crisply argued ; 
‘in faith and love and hope Master and Apostle are one.” Paul differs 
from Jesus in introducing a speculative reconstruction of the person of 
the Lord, but for this there was a historical reason. The whole of the 
last chapter is a challenging and clarifying piece of work, even for those 
who might be disposed to find more “Christology” in the teaching of 
Jesus Himself than Dr Morgan allows. 

On the mystery-religions his position is not extreme. It is from them 
that the Apostle drew his mysticism, but in drawing it out he transformed 
it to alarge extent, suffusing it “ with the ethical spirit of Hebrew piety.” 
Dr Morgan offers one suggestive remark in this connection. “ Mysticism 

was not introduced into the Church by Paul. He found it already 
established, and in a form, if we may judge from his references to it in 
Rom. vii., but too like that which prevailed outside. That he baptized it 
into Christianity, made of it something genuinely Christian, must be 
judged one of his greatest achievements.” 
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The importance assigned to the mystery-religions as a factor in the 
religious development of Paul’s theology is so large, that the reader almost 
expects Dr Morgan to follow some recent critics in using this to prove 
that Paul was a thorough-going sacramentarian. It is another proof of 
his independence that he refuses to draw this conclusion. Unlike Professor 
Lake, he is not afraid to speak of ‘‘symbols.” He is not always exact in 
his language. For example, to say that “for the Apostle every other 
aspect of baptism is practically swallowed up in this, that it is a rite of 
regeneration ” (p. 210), is to convey an erroneous impression. Paul never 
speaks of baptism as regeneration. That is Johannine, not Pauline. But 
in the main he is surely right in insisting that “baptism is no more than 
a graphic symbol ” of the real thing, of the vital union with Christ, of the 
mystical union which is not organically bound up with any ritual act. 
So with regard to the Lord’s Supper. Paul “does not teach that the 
Supper is the medium through which the soul’s mystical union with the 
exalted Christ or the fellowship of believers with one another is sustained.” 
The entire chapter on the Church and the Sacraments is a provocative 
piece of work. It has the charm of unexpectedness, and the fact that it 
runs counter to the arguments and inferences of scholars who often share 
Dr Morgan’s critical presuppositions makes it all the more stimulating. 
It is doubtful if he succeeds in proving his case against a ‘‘ hyperphysical ” 
conception of the Eucharist, but his statement will need to be reckoned 
with. ‘The interpretation of “not discerning the Lord’s body,” for 
example, is quite ingenious. 

The general plan of the book is as follows. The first part discusses 
the Redeemer and his Redemption in six chapters ; the second consists of 
nine chapters upon the life in salvation. On the whole, this is probably 
as coherent a method as is attainable under the circumstances. It has 
the disadvantage of relegating the eschatology to the end, although, as Dr 
Morgan sees, the theology rose out of an apocalyptic view of the world- 
order, and really was pivoted on eschatology from first to last. The 
words “ till he come” in the Eucharist passage, for example, indicate one 
of the features which lift Paul’s conception of the Supper clean away from 
any similar rite in the mystery-religions. But the Pauline theology is 
the expression of Paul’s mind as he views Christianity from different 
angles and with different interests, the differences being mainly due to 
the variety of practical questions raised in and by his churches. The 
experience underlying them was a unity, and it is a mere matter of 
adjustment to determine the order in which the successive phases shall be 
discussed. Dr Morgan’s method has at any rate the merit of beginning 
and ending with the person of Jesus Christ, and that, for Paul, was 
fundamental. 

We congratulate Dr Morgan on producing, and we congratulate ourselves 
on possessing, a volume of such ability and insight and strength upon 
Sellidiom. In justice to himself he might avoid a word like “auto- 
matically,” of which he is too fond in speaking of Christ’s experience 
reproducing itself in the believer ; and “ pneumatic” is a horrid expression, 
suggesting bicycle tyres rather than religious phenomena. But such 
lapses are minor and infrequent. The style is sharp and clear as a rule. 
It suits an argument which is carried through by an author who has 
evidently thought out his positions, and who states them with uncom- 
promising vigour. JamEs Morrarrt. 

Giascow. 








